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PREFACE. 


After five years spent in the collection of materials for an Edition of the 
Rig-veda and its Sanskrit Commentary by Sdyan^charya, the first volume is 
now completed, comprising the first Ashtaka (Ogdoad), and about the fourth 
part of the wholes 

When I first entered on this undertaking, I saw but little chance that I 
should ever succeed in carrying it out, and my only hope of success was derived 
from the firm conviction that, in the present state of philological, historical, 
and philosophical research, no literary work was of greater importance and 
interest to the philologer, the historian, and philosopher, than the Feda, the 
oldest literary monument of the Indo-European world. There were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome in carrying out this work. In the public Libraries of 
Germany no MSS. of the Rig-veda and its Commentary were to be found, except 
some old copies of the text and a small and worm-eaten fi'agment of Sdyana’s 
Commentary in the Royal Library at Berlin. It was necessary, therefore, to 
spend several years in the Libraries of Paris, London, and Oxford, in order to 
copy and collate all the necessary Vaidik MSS. A complete apparatus criticus 
having been brought together in this manner, it became possible to commence 
a philological study of the Rig-veda, and to prepare upon a safe basis a 
critical edition of both its text and commentary. But a stOl greater difficulty 
remained, the expense of publishing such a work. These obstacles have been 
such, that although the want of an edition of the Veda has been keenly felt by 
all Sanskrit scholars, and although there were many fully qualified for such a 
work, yet no one has been found to undertake it, since the firsf^dition of the 

® An introductory Memoir on the Veda is in the Press, and will be published separately. 
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Rig-veda by the late Dr. Rosen was interrupted by the early death of that 
highly-gifted scholar. It is owing to a concurrence of many fortunate circum- 
stances, and particularly to the kind encouragement and liberal assistance 
which I have received from various quarters, that these difficulties have been 
at length overcome. For several years I was able to advance but slowly, being 
entirely left to my own resources, and having but few leisure hours to bestow 
upon Vaidik studies. But the further I proceeded in my work, the more encou- 
ragement! received. Amongst those who took an active interest in it, I 
have to mention with sincere gratitude the names of Alexander von Humboldt 
and Professor E. Bumouf in France, and of Chevalier Bunsen and Professor 
H. H. Wilson in England. The final success, however, of this undertaking is 
owing to the well-known liberality of the Honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East-India-Company, whose enlightened views on this subject cannot be 
better expressed than in their own words ; “ The Court consider that the publi- 
cation of so important and interesting a work as that to which your proposals 
refer, is in a peculiar manner deserving of the patronage of the East-India- 
Company, connected as it is with the early religion, history, and language of 
the great body of their Indian subjects.” 

This first edition, however, of the Rig-veda and its Sanskrit Commentary is 
not intended for the general scholar, but only for those who make Sanskrit 
their special study, and for those among the natives of India who are still able 
to read their own Sacred Books in the language of the original. It would have 
been moi-e agreeable to myself to have kept for my own use the materials 
which I had collected for the Veda, (I allude especially to the Sanskrit Com- 
mentary,) devoting all my tune to their study, and communicating to the 
public the last results only of my researches. But I felt that I should perform 
a more useful work by at once making public those materials, without which 
no philological study of the Veda was possible. A greater number of Sanski-it 
scholars will thus be enabled to contribute their share towards the elucidation 
of Vaidik antiqxiities, and we may now look forward to a more complete study 
of Vaidik literature than it is in the power of any single individual to bestow 
upon so comprehensive a subject, and to a better understanding of Vaidik 
language, religion, and mythology, than can be expected from a scholastic 
Indian commentator of the fourteenth century after Christ. 

I determined therefore on publishing first a complete text of the Rig-veda- 
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sanhita, (the SanhiM and the Padartext,) together with the only complete com- 
mentary on the Rig-veda now existing, the MMhaviya-vedartha-prak^sa by 
Sdyanach^ya. As the limits of this publication were fixed, it became necessary to 
save space as much as possible, in order to get at least the whole of the text and 
commentary into the prescribed compass of the edition. For this reason, as well 
as because this edition was destined for the use of Indian as well as European 
scholars, I had to exclude, and to reserve for a separate work, aU critical and 
explanatory notes of my own, together with the various readings of the MSS. 

My principal object in this present edition is therefore to give a correct text 
of the Rig-veda, and to restore from the MSS. a readable and authentic text of 
Sdyana’s commentary. The former was by far the easier task. The MSS. of 
the Rig-veda have generally been written and corrected by the Brahmans with 
so much care that there are no various readings in the proper sense of the 
word, except those few which are found noticed as such in the Commentaries 
or, in the Prati^hyas. Even these are generally of small importance, and 
seldom affect the meaning of a sentence. For the most part they arise from 
niceties of orthography and calligraphy, which by themselves are of little 
importance to a European scholar, though they may become of interest if 
considered with reference to the peculiarities of the old Sakhas or branches of 
the Veda. The hymns of the Rig-veda are happily much more free from these 
orthographic minutiae than the prayers of the S^a and Yajur-veda. Of real 
importance, however, for critical purposes, are the alterations which the verses 
of the Rig-veda have undergone when incorporated into the ceremonial prayers 
of the Sfcia, Yajur, and Atharva-vedas. But neither are these alterations to be 
considered in the light of varies Uctiones, and, as they cannot be used for a 
critical restoration of the received text of the Rig-veda, they will better be con- 
sidered in a general critical account of the whole Vaidik literature 

For the text of the Rig-veda I have made use of the following MSS. 

I. Sanhitd-text. 

S. 1. A manuscript in the collection of the Rev. Dr. MU!, now belonging to 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It contains all the eight Ashtakas (Ogdoads) 

The importance of these alterations has Sama-veda herausgegeben, iibersetzt und mit 
been pointed out by Professor Benfey, in his Glossar versehn von Theodor Benfey, Leipzig, 
valuable edition of the Sama-veda-sanhita ; F. A. Brockhaus, 1848. 

Introduction, p. Ivii. “ Die Hynmen des 
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of the Rig-veda. The first Ashtaka consists of 89 leaves without a date, the 
last leaves having been replaced by a modem hand. The second comprises 
■70 leaves, and has no date. The third, of 92 leaves, is dated Samvat 1777- 
The fourth, of 100 leaves, is dated Samvat 1776. The fifth, of 102 leaves, is 
dated Samvat 1771- The sixth, of 104 leaves, has no date, the last leaves 
being of more modern origin. The seventh consists of 90 leaves, and is dated 
Samvat 1777. At the end of the sixth Adhyaya, Vargas 14 — 28 are wanting in 
this MS., but have been added afterwards by the original writer on two sepa- 
rate leaves. The eighth Ashtaka consists of 104 leaves, without date. There are 
four different handwritings to be distinguished in this manuscript. Ashtakas 3—7 
are written by the same hand, about the year A. D. 1720, at Benares. The name 
of the writer, however, is every where carefully scratched out with yellow ink. 
The last ten leaves of the SKth Ashtaka are written by the same person, who 
copied the second Ashtaka. The first and last Ashtakas again are copied by a 
third writer: while some few leaves on white paper belong to a fourth and 
quite modern hand, and have probably been supplied by the Pandit employed 
by Dr. Mill. 

S. 2. Another manuscript in the collection of Dr. MUl, now belonging to the 
Bodleian Library. This also is a complete copy of all the eight Ashtakas. The 
first Ashtaka consists of 103 leaves, without date. The second has 93 leaves, 
and is dated Saka 1679 (A. D. 1757). The third fills 97 leaves, and is dated 
Saka 1677. The fourth comprises 92 leaves, and is dated Saka 1679. The fifth 
consists of 62 leaves ; the sixth of 80 leaves ; and the seventh of 76 leaves ; all 
of them without dates. Leaves 12 — 37 in the seventh Ashtaka have been sup- 
plied by a modem writer. The eighth Ashtaka comprises 130 leaves, and is 
dated S^a 1776. In this manuscript also four d i fferent writers can be distin- 
guished : to the first belong Ashtakas i — 4 ; to the second, Ashtakas 5 — 7 ; to 
the third, the eighth Ashtaka ; and to the fourth, the modern additions in the 
seventh Ashtaka. 

S. 3 . The third manuscript belongs to Mr. Colebrooke’s collection, deposited in 
the Library of the East-India-House, where it forms Nos. 129 — 132 of the Cata- 
logue. No. 129 contains the Grihya-sfitras of A^valayana and the first and 
second Ashtakas. The first Ashtaka contains 39 leaves, and is dated Samvat 
1802 : the second contains 60 leaves, and is of the same date. No. 130 contains 
the third and fourth Ashtakas; the former of 53, the latter of 54 leaves; 
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both dated Samvat 1802, No. 13 1 contains Ashtakas 5 and 6; the former of 
54 leayes, the latter of 56 leaves; both dated Samvat 1802. No. 132 contains 
the Sarvannkrama and Ashtakas 7 and 8; the former of 56, the latter of 61 
leaves; equally dated Samvat 1802. The whole Manuscript was evidently 
written by one person, about the year 1745: his name is scratched out, but 
seems to have been Somagopakdfinatha. 

II. Pada 4 ext, 

P. 1. A manuscript in Dr. Mill’s collection, now belonging to the Bodleian 
Library. It contains all the eight Ashtakas. The first Ashtaka consists of 97 
leaves, and is dated Samvat 1727, Saka 1592 (A. D. 1670). The second contains 
129 leaves, and is dated Samvat 1728. The third fills 109 leaves, and is not 
dated. The fourth has 107 leaves, and is dated Samvat 1727. The fifth con- 
tains 84 leaves, without a date ; the last leaf having been supplied by a modern 
hand. The sixth Ashtaka comprises 89 leaves, and is not dated. The seventh 
consists of 95 leaves, and is dated Samvat 1672 (A.D. 1615). It was difficult, 
however, to read the last page, which contains the date and the name of the 
writer, but has been pasted over with yellow paper The eighth Ashtaka 
contains 86 leaves, but breaks off with the last Varga of the seventh Adhyaya. 
The rest has been supplied by a modern manuscript, without accents, dated 
Samvat 1857, ^ 7 ^^ (A.D. 1800). In this manuscript also four different 

hands may be traced. The oldest part is the seventh and eighth Ashtakas, 
written in A.D. 1615 : next come Ashtakas i — 6, written in A.D. 1760 : thirdly, 
the supplement of the eighth Ashtaka, written in A.D. 1800: and lastly, some 
few leaves of still more modern origin, probably copied by a Pandit employed 
by Dr. Mill. 

P. 2. A complete copy of the Rig-veda-sanhita, bequeathed by John Taylor 
M. D., to the Hon. Court of Directors of the East-India-Company, and entered 

^ All that can be read is ^rftcT 
^ 

Even this has been traced over with ink, by 
which it became still more illegible. After- 
wards another writer has given the date at 
which the accents were added, but there also 
we can only read — etc. To judge from 
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the handwriting of the MS. and from the 
fragmentary passages which are still legible, 
I conclude the MS. to have been written by 
Damodara-Sadasiva, who generally signs him- 
self 

(or or 

ftjfw I , He was still alive in Samvat 1706, 
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in the Catalogue under No. 2,03 a,. It has been copied at Bombay, and is bound 
together in one large volume: its date is from S4ka 1736 to 1737: the name 
of the writer Ramabhatta, called Sebenkara. 

It was not necessary for an editor of the Rig-veda to collate a greater 
number of MSS., or to classify them according to their age and origin. I hare 
seen nearly all the MSS. of the Rig-veda which exist in Europe, and I feel 
convinced that no use can be derived from them as manuscripts, because 
aU of them are but transcripts, more or less carefully executed, of one and 
the same text**. If there were, as in other Sanskrit works, corrupt passages, 
on which doubts might exist, a comparison of the Sanhita-text with the Pada- 
text, or a reference to the Commentary, would have been sufficient to remove 
such doubts. But so far from this being required, the reading of the Sanhita- 
text, the Pada^text, and the text which the commentator had before him, can 
each be established with such certainty by the MSS., that it would be wrong 
to correct even the smallest differences in the quantity or accent of vowels 
which occur occasionally between these three texts, but which are always sup- 
ported by the full testimony of each class of MSS. There are instances in 
almost every hymn where a long vowel occurs in the Sanhita-text, while the, 
Pada-text has a short one. The commentator considers these productions of a 
short vowel as Vaidik liberties. But in some cases where a long vowel seems 
to be regular, and the Pada-text has notwithstanding a short one instead, this 
shortening is equally pronounced by Sayana as a Vaidik irregularity:, for 
instance, Rv. i, 37, 11. instead of i, 61, 14. wr instead of 

Instances occm’ where the text followed by the commentator is different from 
the text of our MSS. Rv. i, 48, 5. ijirir is both in the Sanhita and Pada-text an 
oxytone, while Sayapa explains it as a paroxytone. Rv. 1, 116, i. the Pada- 
text has while, according to Sayana, the author of the Pada-text (Sakalya) 
must have read ^sinir. Rv. i, 61, 9. the Pada-text ought to have, according 

The late Dr. F. Rosen, who had under- with Vaidik literature ; Jahrbiicher fur wis- 
taken an edition of the Rig-veda, part of senschaftliche Kritik, Berlin, 1844, p. 131. 
which was published after his lamented death ® 11 

in 1837, has for the same reason given no ^ fif II Cf. i, 84, 4. 

various readings for the text of the Sanhita : 1, 84, 6. the short i in tfviiPt instead of rsftTIT 

and I may also quote Dr. A. Kuhn of Berlin, is called while i, ii, i. 

on the same subject, as a later but not less Tyfhlf is explained by 

weighty authority on questions connected I Cf. Papini, VIII. 2, 17, a. 
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to Sayana, bat all the MSS. have Rv. i, 5a, 10. has no 

accent in the Sanhita and Pada-text, while Sayana explains it as if it were a 
paroxytone 

Notwithstanding the great accuracy with which the MSS. are written, occa- 
sional mistakes occur. Letters, syllables, and words are sometimes left out, 
sometimes misplaced in one or other of the MSS., owing to inevitable inadver- 
tencies on the part of the copyist K They never occur, however, in more than 
one MS. in each instance, and I know only one case in the first Ashtaka where 
a real varietas lectionis might seem to have arisen in this manner, Rv. i, 112, 
19: MSS. S. I, 2, 3. and P. i. have which Rosen has adopted ; while P. 2. 
and the Commentator have 

As to the spelling of words, I have endeavoured as much as possible to 
preserve consistency, and never to deviate from the general laws of Sanslmt 
orthography, except where Vaidik peculiarities were based on the unanimous 
authority of all the MSS. Each MS. has its own peculiar character, which 
must be known and taken into account in order to make proper use of it^ 


? S^aua does not explain how could 
be without an accent in the text, though 
generally he endeavours to account for irre- 
gular accents ; that is to say, to reconcile 
them with the rules of Pacini. See, for 
instance, I, 61, i. where he even admits of 
a 11 

^ This the writers of MSS. admit them- 
selves in several cases. For although they 
generally say at the end of a MS. that they 
have copied it as it was in the original, and 
that it is not their fault if mistakes occur, 
yet they complain frequently of the hard- 
ships and difficulties of their work. I sub- 
join a few specimens of their poetry: 

f^fm \ 

‘‘ If I have written a mistake here, because 
I could not see, or my mind was wandering, 
noble persons may correct it all, but let them 
not be angry with writers.” 


A Muni even may err; Bhima even was 
vanquished : be it right or wrong, no fault 
must be given to me.” 

m ^ ^ W 

“ As I have seen the book, so I have written 
it ; be it right or wrong, it is not my fault.” 

^ f^fm w 

“ My back, my hips, and my neck are broken ; 
my sight is stiff in looking down : keep this 
book with care which has been written wdth 
pain.” Others read instead of 

' Rv. I, 50, 6. for instance, in order to 
support a conjecture, great stress has been 
laid on the fact that in the 

long a of has been added by a later 
hand in S. 3. (Cf. Zur Literatur und Ge- 
schichte des Veda. Drei Abhandlungen von 
R. Roth. p. 82.) Yet though S. 3. is certainly 
a very accurate copy, it could scarcely be 
expected to have preserved traces of an older 
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Some MSS., for instance, avoid certain groups of double letters, not only where 
the reduplication arises from phonetic laws, but also where two independent 
letters have been joined together. This shorter way of writing occurs not only 
in Vaidik, but also in other MSS., and cannot be considered as affecting the 
pronunciation of words, because the simple letter makes the preceding vowel 
long, as if a double letter had been written. I have seen, therefore, no reason 
for adopting this way of spelling in a printed edition, because other Vaidik MSS, 
frequently give the double letters where they ought to stand, according to the 
laws of Sanskrit grammar, and because a deviation from these laws might lead 
to confusion. Some MSS. write a double aspirate, where, according to the laws 
of Sanskrit grammar, the first of the two letters ought not to be aspirated. I 
mean forms like instead of etc. As good MSS., however, restrict 
this peculiarity to the group instead of |\ and as in this case also carefully 
written MSS. preserve the regular form |, it would have been to no purpose 
to give up a general phonetic law (on the incompatibility of two aspirates) for 
what may be after aU a mere difference in writing b But although I have tried 
to be as consistent as possible in the way of spelling, yet I have submitted to 
the authority of the MSS. in cases where their testimony was quite unanimous. 


reading than Yaska had before him in the 
Nimkta, where this verse is quoted (Nirukta, 
xii. 22) with the long a. The fact is, as will 
appear from a more accurate collation of this 
MS., that S. 3. dispenses most frequently 
with writing the long vowel in cases of Anu- 
nasika in words where there can be no doubt 
that the long vowel is necessary, and where 
all the other MSS. have it. Instances of 
this occur continually, and have generally 
been corrected by the witer who added the 
accents; as in 1, 48, 14. i, 45, i. 

^ ^ ; 1, 44, 1. ^ Twfv: ; i, 445 4* 

1,44,7-^??; 1,47,5. vr^vt^,etc. 
Sometimes the long vowel is not written, but, 
according to the laws of Vaidik grammar, 
the quantity is marked by a particular sign : 
Rv. I, 63, I. 62, 13 . 

I, 59, 6. here also another 

hand has added the long vowel. Rv. i. 
59, 1, again, we find instead of wnf 


This does not at all exclude the pos- 
sibility of an old mistake in this verse (Rv. i. 
50, 6), but it shows that, in order to make 
proper use of a MS. it is not sufficient to 
collate a few passages, but that the whole 
character of a MS. must be studied by a 
careful collation before it can be used as an 
authority for particular passages. 

^ Other groups, which also occur occa- 
sionally, but never in aU the MSS. at the 
same time, are yxf, ^ and Cf. Benfey, 
Sama-veda, p. xxxiv. 

^ 1“ may be meant for in the same way 
as U is meant frequently for 'i. Bukka’s 
name is spelt and and in words 

like and it is often difficult to say 

which form is meant; as words like 
also, where there can be no doubt as to the 
double k and its pronunciation, are written 

T^- 
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particularly with regard to nasal letters, because in such cases there was 
reason to suppose that certain peculiarities, if exhibited by all the MSS., might 
rest upon the authority of that Pritisakhya to which our MSS. belong. Whe- 
ther with the conflicting testimonies of old Grammarians, quoted in the Pr4ti- 
sakhyas, it will be possible to restore the whole Sanhita of the Rig-veda in 
such a manner as to include all the minute niceties of spelling prescribed by 
different members of each Sakh4, is a question on which I should feel inclined 
entirely to submit to Professor Roth’s authority, who has devoted much time 
and learning to this interesting branch of Vaidik literature. 

There is only one case where I thought it better to deviate from the way of 
spelling adopted by the Vaidik MSS : this is with regard to the Avagraha. 
The Vaidik MSS. use the Avagraha where a hiatus arises from two vowels meet- 
ing at the end and beginning of two words, while the common custom has been 
to use this sign to mark the elision of an initial a, which has been dropped in 
order to avoid a hiatus between it and a preceding vowel. If the Vaidik use 
of the Avagraha had been adopted, it would have been necessary to introduce 
a new sign for cases of real elision, which the Vaidik MSS. do not mark at all. 
Instead of this I have preferred to retain the Avagraha where it is of real use 
in marking the place where a letter has been dropped, and to exclude it where 
it has no other purpose than that of marking a hiatus which is quite as clear 
to the eye without any such sign. 

I have now to state the principles which I have followed in editing the 
Commentary of Sdyana. If the MSS. of the Rig-veda are generally the best, 
the MSS. of the Commentaries are nearly the worst to be met with in Sanskrit 
libraries: they have generally been copied by men who did not understand 
what they were writing, and the number of mistakes is at first sight quite 


™ The Avagraha is used in Vaidik MSS., 
not only where an elision ought to have 
taken place, according to the general laws of 
Sanskrit grammar ; (for instance, 

but also 

after those vowels which Sanskrit gramma- 
rians call pragrihya, and which are never 
affected by a following vowel, like 
w, The 

same sign is put also after a vowel which 


has been modified by the influence of one 
immediately following, as 

and even where a fi- 
nal consonant has been dropped on account 
of a following vowel, as 
mfir, By being employed for 

so many purposes, and this not at all con- 
sistently, the Avagraha, as it statids in Vaidik 
MSS., is of little use. 


vor. I. 


d 
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discouraging. No class of writings would have needed more to be copied by 
men who were masters of their subject than commentaries such as these, which 
abound in short extracts, taken, without any farther reference, from other books 
on grammatical, etymological, ceremonial, theological, and philosophical subjects. 
Most of these quotations are only detached fragments, flail of technical expres- 
sions, and often quite unintelligible by themselves. In order to understand, 
nay frequently in order to read these passages, it was necessary to have 
recourse to the works from which they were taken. Some of these works 
were already published, but others existed only in MS., and had first to be 
analysed, and furnished with alphabetical indices, before any use could be 
made of them. By this process, however, a double advantage was gained. In 
most cases a comparison with the work from which passages were quoted 
served to correct the mistakes of the Commentary; while in other cases a 
frequent recmrence of the same quotation in the Commentary furnished also 
the means of correcting false readings in the original works, or supplied, at all 
events, a well-authenticated varietas lectionis. Sometimes, however, the same 
passage is quoted differently in different places of the Commentary. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that Indian authors trust so much to their 
memory as to quote generally by heart. Such slight differences, therefore, I 
have left unaltered whenever they were supported by the testimony of the 
best MSS. 

As to the other part of the Commentary, which contains the original explana- 
tions of Madhava, as edited by Sayana, a similar advantage for a critical re- 
storation of coiTupt passages was derived from the frequent repetition of the 
same explanations in different hymns, which also made it easier to become 
familiar with the style of the Commentator, and his whole way of thinking and 
interpreting the Veda. It was a flirther advantage that the MSS. were most 
numerous for the first book of the Commentary, and, as Sayapa says with 
regard to the first Adhyaya of his Commentary, ^ 

“ he who has got through this, can understand the rest,” it might, at all events, 
be said with some truth, that after haviug worked through the first Ashtaka, an 
editor may go on to the rest with a smaller number of MSS. 

For the first Ashtaka I had twelve MSS. However, we have learnt from 
Greek and Latin philology that a great number of MSS. is not at all desirable 
for critical purposes. In most cases those mamerous MSS. which have been 
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collated for classical authors have only served to spoil the text ; to mate the 
reading of doubtful passages stUl more doubtful ; and to give rise to a mass of 
conjectural readings, based either upon the authority of the transcriber of a 
MS., or upon that of an ingenious editor. In this manner an immense deal of 
labour has been wasted in classical philology; so that now, after the simple 
rules for using MSS. have been laid down by a new school of critical phUo- 
logers, such as Bekker, Dindorf, Lachmann, and others, almost all the old 
editions of classical authors have become useless for critical purposes, with the 
exception of some of the editiones principes, which, as they simply reproduced 
one MS., though generally a very bad one, can claim for themselves at least a 
certain degree of authenticity. Before MSS. can be used for critical purposes, it 
is necessary that they should themselves be examined critically, in order to 
determine their origin, their age, and their genealogical ramifications, and thus 
to fix their relative value. If it were possible to recover the original MS. of a 
work, as written by the author himself there would be no need of criticism ; we 
might dispense with all later MSS., and we should merely have to reproduce 
the original text, pointing out at the same time such mistakes as the author 
himself might have committed. But generally our MSS. are much later than 
the composition of the works which they contain, and, if compared with one 
another, they are found to differ from each other, partly in mistakes and omis- 
sions, partly in corrections and additions, arising, in the course of centuries, 
from the hands or heads of ignorant or learned transcribers. For the most 
part these various readings are not peculiar to one or the other MS. only, but 
the same mistakes occur generally in several MSS. at the same time. Now, 
if there are, for instance, certain MSS. which omit a certain number of pas- 
sages that have been preserved in others, we may safely conclude that the MSS. 
which coincide in omitting these passages flow from the same original source. 
But out of the number of MSS. which thus coincide in omitting certain sen- 
tences, some may again differ in other characteristic passages, and thus form 
new classes and subdivisions. By carefully collecting a large number of such 
characteristic passages, all the MSS. of an author arrange themselves sponta- 
neously, and form at last a kind of genealogical series, where each has its 
proper place, and commands, according to its position, but not according to its 
age, its proper share of authority. For a MS. may be of modern date, yet 
if by a comparison of certain classical passages it can be shown to have been 
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copied immediately from an old MS., it inherits, so to say, a greater share of 
authority than MSS. which, though of greater age, are of more distant relation- 
ship. Here, however, a distinction must be made between the authenticity and 
the correctness of a certain reading. As the date of the oldest MS. reaches but 
seldom to the age of the author of the work, we can only expect by a critical, 
and, so to say, genealogical arrangement of MSS., to arrive at the best authen- 
ticated, not at the original and correct text of an author. It sometimes happens, 
mdeed, that ah the MSS. of a work can be shown to have originated from one 
MS. which is stiU in existence, as is the case, for instance, with Sophocles. But 
most frequently there remain in the end two or more different groups of MSS., 
each with its own peculiar readings, and each group entirely independent of the 
other. In the former case the best that can be done in a merely critical edition 
is to reproduce the oldest and best authenticated MS. But it frequently 
happens, that even in the oldest MS., upon which all the others depend, mis- 
takes occur, which have been corrected in more modern MSS., sometimes by 
mere conjecture, sometimes by using quotations from an author occmTing in 
other works which have preserved a more ancient and more correct reading. 
Such passages are open to philological discussions, and have to be treated in 
notes. In the latter case, if there remain several independent branches of MSS., 
the task becomes more difficult ; and as each class of MSS. may claim for itself 
the same degree of authenticity, it becomes the duty of an editor to choose in 
each particular case the reading of that class of MSS. which may seem to him 
most correct, and best in accordance with the general style of the author. 
Frequently, however, even in this case one class of MSS. wiU be discovered, 
which by its general character of correctness acquires a right to overrule the 
testimony of the other classes in doubtful passages. AU this must be finally 
settled before a critical edition of any author can be commenced ; and it is 
necessary, therefore, for an editor to collate most carefully even those passages 
where the various readings of MSS. bear the evident character of mere mis- 
takes, but where, notwithstanding, the omission of a single letter may often 
serve to point out the connection of a certdn class of MSS. Grave errors and 
long omissions are generally much less characteristic as marking a family 
likeness between certain MSS. than small and insignificant mistakes, because 
the former have often struck those who copied a MS., and have induced them 
to correct erroneous readings on their own authority, or to supply important 
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omissions from other MSS., in case they conld be procured. The more insig- 
nificant mistakes, on the contrary, were more likely to be overlooked and to 
remain unaltered. 

With regard to the twelve MSS. of the Commentary to the first Ashtaka 
of the Rig-veda^ I have only succeeded in reducing them to three independent 
classes. It is not very likely that MSS. should still be found in India contem- 
poraneous with S 4 yana, though, if we could trust native authorities, copies of 
Sayana’s works have been buried in the ground near Vidyanagara. Excluding 
these MSS., the existence of which is extremely problematical, I am convinced 
that there are no MSS. at present which have any claim to be considered as 
exhibiting the Commentary exactly such as it came from the hands of Sayana. 

I shall proceed to give a list of those MSS. which I have made use of for 
this edition. I shall caU the three classes, to which all the MSS. belong, A, B, 
and C, marking at the same time each particular MS. by its own number. 

A. 

A 2. A manuscript in four volumes, containing all the eight Ashtakas. It 
was presented by Colebrooke to the library of the East-India-House, where it is 
entered under Nos. 2133 — 2136. It contains also the text of the hymns, but not 
throughout. In some Ashtakas the accents also are marked. It is dated 
between 1747 and 1760“, and has been written by different hands at Benares, 
It is on the whole the most valuable MS., and the only one which represents 
this first class of MSS. throughout the whole of the Commentary, though in 
some of the later Ashtakas long passages are wanting in this MS. also. 

For the first Ashtaka I have to include in this class — 

A I. An old MS. of the National Library at Paris, containing the first 

Sixth Ashtaka : = 1749 A. D. 

Seventh Ashtaka : 

This gives 1752 A. D. 

Eighth Ashtaka : 

ipzr: \ Tm- 

W This gives 1760 

A. D. 


® First Ashtaka : 

^[rr^ i 

I 

This gives Saka 1673, or 1751 A. D. 
Fourth Ashtaka : 

This gives S'aka 1669, or 1747 A.D. 

VOL, I. 
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AsTita.Va. only. It is well written, and indeed gave me tlie first hope that a 
critical edition of Sayana might still he possible. It is dated Samvat 1625® 
{1682. A.D.), and is in many respects more nseful than A 2. But, though of 
earlier date than A 2, it cannot be considered by any means as the original 
from which A 2. was copied; for although the omission of passages which 
stand in A I. might be ascribed to the negligence of the transcriber of A 2, yet 
there are also whole lines which are left out in A i, but which are not wanting 
in A 2. Both MSS. flow from one original source, and their authority is on 
the whole equal ; though A i, as being the earlier branch, has thereby some 
advantages over A 2. The absence of the other seven Ashtakas in A i. is a 
great loss for an edition of the Commentary. 

To the same class must also be referred A 3, the MS. of the first Ashtaka in 
Sir R. Chambers’ collection, now in the Royal Library at Berlin. Of this old 
MS., which is in a very bad state of preservation, I possess no complete colla- 
tion, but only short notes and extracts which I made before I had seen the MSS. 
at Paris and London, and before I was in a position to conceive the possibility 
of a critical edition of the Commentary. A comparison of several characteristic 
passages, however, shews the connection of this MS. with A i. and A 2, with 
which it coincides in several of its right as well as of its wrong readings. As I 
was not able, however, to verify in each particular passage the reading of this 
MS., it is not to be understood as included in the general designation of class A, 
unless especially mentioned. 

B. 

The second class, B, is represented by two MSS., both of them complete 
copies of the Commentary. I owe my first acquaintance with this class of 
MSS. to the kindness and liberality of Professor E. Burnou^ who allowed me, 
during my stay at Paris, to copy and collate the MS. of Sfyaria in his pos- 
session. Besides several passages which are corrected or supplied by this MS. 
in places where mistakes or omissions occur in A. or C, it contains also a number 
of passages which evidently bear the character of later additions ; they stand 
frequently without any connection with the rest of the Commentary, and I had 
no doubt that they owed their origin to marginal notes which had been added 
by Brahmans while studying the Veda, and which in later copies had been 
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incorporated into the text, though sometimes inserted in a wrong place. This 
supposition I found fully proved by another MS., which has lately been added 
to the library of the East-India-House, and which is evidently the very MS. 
from which Professor Bumouf’s copy was taken. In this MS. all those spurious 
passages, which occur neither in A. nor C, have not yet been incorporated into 
the text, but appear still as marginal notes. Nay, it is even easy to see how, by 
mistaking the signs of reference, the transcriber was led to misplace some of 
these additions. I call the MS. of the East-India-House B i, and that of Pro- 
fessor Burnouf B i ; though the latter is on the whole so carefully copied, that 
both may be considered as one MS. 

C. 

The third class of MSS. is much more numerously represented, but consists 
almost entirely of modern copies, executed, with more or less care, for the use 
of European scholars. Yet this class of MSS. also was indispensable for restor- 
ing a complete and correct text of Sayana ; for though omissions and mistakes 
are very frequent, yet some difficult passages are given more correctly in this 
class of MSS. than in either A. or B ; while others, which are partly omitted in 
A. or B, receive occasionally great help from a comparison of C. Modern addi- 
tions occur, but very seldom, and their late origin is so evident that they cannot 
be mistaken. The following is a list of this last class of MSS. 

C I. A complete copy of the Commentary in the National Library at Parish 
It is advantageously distinguished from the rest, in so far as some very consi- 
derable omissions common to aU the C. MSS. have been supphed in C i. from 
another MS. Yet there can be no doubt that, with these exceptions, all the 
rest of this MS. descends from the same original source as the other C. MSS. 
There is, for instance, a long omission at the end of the fourth Adhyaya of the 
first Ashtaka : all the C. MSS. break off in the third verse of the twenty-fifth 
Varga (p. 534 of my edition), with the words so that twenty pages are 

altogether wanting. It is difficult to account for this omission, and I suppose 
this loss to have happened very early, because in A. and B. also, where the 
Commentary goes on to the end of the fourth Adhytiya, there is a peculiarity 
in the style of the Commentator not qmte in accordance with the rest of his 
work. That this .omission has been supplied in C i. from a diffefent MS. is 
evident, and can be traced even in the smallest particulars. Thus, for instance, 
throughout the whole of this supplement the merely grammatical part of the 
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Commentary is always divided by n ii from the rest, while in all the rest of this 
MS. the beginning of the grammatical explanations is not marked at ah. 

C li. A second MS. of the National Library at Paris, comprehending the 
first Ashtaka only, and very negligently written. 

C a. The next MS. of this class is a copy which Dr, Mill brought over from 
India, and which he kindly lent me for my edition. It will hereafter be 
deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, for which the whole collection of 
Dr. Mill’s Sanskrit MSS. has been lately purchased. It contains all the eight 
Ashtakas complete, with the usual ouoissions of the C. MSS., and is written 
very carefully and distinctly. 

C 3. One volume, containing the first Ashtaka only. It belonged formerly 
to the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, afterwards to Professor Wilson, and is now 
deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

C 4. A complete copy of S 4 yana’s Commentary, forming Nos. 78 — 86. in Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s collection of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library. It is dated 
Samvat 1 890 = 1 833 A. D. 

C 5. Another copy belonging to the same collection, and entered in the 
Catalogue under Nos. 57 — 60. It comprehends the first, third, and fourth Ash- 
takas only ; the second being supplied by another MS., No. 74, which contains 
six only out of the eight Adhy 4 yas. 

C 6. A Bengali MS., containing the text and commentary of the first two 
Adhyayas of the first Ashtaka. This likewise forms part of Professor Wilson’s 
collection, and is entered in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library under No. 75. 

That all these MSS. must be considered as separated from the MSS. of 
Sayana himself by at least one degree, I conclude from the existence of such 
mistakes as are common to aU the three classes of our MSS. I do not mean to 
say that Sayapa may not himself have committed mistakes in writing his com- 
mentary. On the contrary, there are mistakes in all the MSS. which most 
probably rest upon S%ana’s own responsibility. For instance, Rv. 1. 1 14, 4, the 
grammatical explanation of gif; evidently contains a mistake : yet aU the MSS. 
quote the same Shtra of Panini (III. 3, 126), and there can be little doubt that 
Sayapa himself is the author of this wrong quotation p. If mistakes of this 

P Instead of Sa- I I ufir- 

ya?ia ought to have written I n 
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kind occur only in one class of MSS., or in two, but not in all three at the same 
time, it must frequently remain uncertain whether they are to be laid to the 
charge of Sayana or his transcribers. For instance, Ry. i, 97, 3. A. has 

i , while B. and C. read Phi Kirti i . Sayana might 

have written both, but I have retained the reading of A, as, in cases like this, A. 
generally represents the more authentic reading, B. and C. being more liable to 
corrections. Rv. i, 102, 3, however, I have adopted the reading of B. and C, 
m m n instead of (A 2), because, as A i. coincides here with B. 

and C, the reading of A 2. can only be considered as resting upon the authority 
of the transcriber of A 2, and not upon the collective authority of A. Some- 
times old mistakes have been corrected in the more modern MSS. Rv. i, 66, 3, 
A. and C. read wnf while in B. the grammatical fault, 

has been corrected into Though may have originated with 
Sdyana himself, I have of com’se adopted the reading of B. I shall now quote, 
however, some passages where mistakes common to all the MSS. cannot be 
ascribed to the author, but must have crept into the MSS. before any of our 
present copies were written. There are evident traces of corruption in the 
text of the Commentary in explaining the grammatical formation of wrt, Rv. i, 
no, 2. All the MSS. omit but have yet the ^ after which 

leaves no doubt that have preceded it. Again, Rv. 1,115,5, 

where is explained, the MSS. have only which explains merely 

the first part of and necessai-ily requires the addition of either ^ or 

or some similar word, to explain the second part. This, however, is 
omitted in all the MSS., and I was obliged to supply it by conjecture. There 
is one passage towards the end of the first Ashtaka (Rv. i, 120, 7.) where the 
omission of several letters is marked in the A. as well as in the C. MSS., and 
where the B. MSS. also, though they do not mark the omission, are of no use 
for restoring the text. In this case I was unable to fill out this omission, and 
I have marked it in the same way as the MSS. do *1. Sometimes old omissions 
have been supplied by the transcribers, but not always successfully. Rv. i, 99, i. 
aU the MSS. in explaining ^snaffhrir: read ^ thus making an 

accusative plural, while it ought to be the genitive singular, and therefore sjfir ^ 

^ There is probably also a corruption in remain uncertain till new MSS. can be pro- 
the words which precede the lacuna, cured. 

One might conjecture WiTTlf, but this must 
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That ^ is indeed nothing hut a conjecture of the copyists^ becomes clear 
when we see that A a. has 3[fir " ~ thus marking an old omission in the ori- 
ginal MS. from which it was copied, without any attempt to correct it. Such 
blanks occur most frequently in A a, and in some cases evidently because the MS. 
from which it was copied was worn off at the margin, so that the blanks retiirn 
always at regular intervals, that is to say, always at the end of a line of the 
original MS. Yet although in many other respects too, the A. MSS. exhibit 
the best authenticated reading, yet it is impossible to consider either B. or C. as 
descending from A, on account of the omissions, additions, and mistakes which 
are peculiar to each of the three classes of MSS., and have never found their way 
from one class into another. What I had to do therefore as an editor was first 
to find, by a coUation of the different copies of each class of MSS., the reading 
of each of the three principal classes, and afterwards to choose that reading 
which, by weighing the authority of the three classes, and by taking into 
account the whole style of Sayana, seemed to be the most authentic. Consider- 
ing, however, that this edition of the Commentary is not only a critical work, 
but at the same time destined to be useful for studying the Veda, I have never 
carried these critical principles so far as to leave a corruption in the text, 
which, though it might rest upon the authority of the best MSS., was still so 
evident, that any body, if acquainted with the rules of the Sanskrit language, 
would have seen it, and, if conversant with the style of Sayana, would have 
safely corrected it. I have even added some few passages, which, though they 
belonged only to one class of MSS., B. or C ^ yet seemed to be useful where 


' Ev. I, I, I. (p. 44.) the quotation tm ^ 
tripiri etc., on the change of ^into ^5 belongs 
only to the B. MSS., yet I have not sup- 
pressed it, as it seemed to be useful. Dr. E. 
Roer, who had begun an edition of Saya^a’s 
Commentary in Calcutta, (the first two Lec- 
tures of the Sanhita of the Rig-veda, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, fasciculus 1-4. Calcutta, 
1848,) but who, on hearing of my edition, 
has kindly given up his own plan, and pub- 
lished instead his excellent edition of the 
Viihadaranyaka, has left out this passage, 
either because B. MSS. were not procurable 
at Calcutta, or because he followed different 


principles of criticism in his edition. Again, 
Rv. I, 23, X. the explanation of rftwr: occurs 
only in the C. MSS., and it is evident, from 
the quotation of the Manorama, that this 
passage could not come from the hands of 
Sayana: yet I thought it necessary not to 
suppress it on account of the accent. If 
fftw: were formed after Un. S. II. 2,g, we should 
expect it to be a paroxytone ; but it is 
formed by and not by t'TT, in the same 
way as and which are also oxytones. 
Dr. Roer gives the explanation of but 
with some slight differences, which must be 
peculiar to his own MSS. 
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they stood. So that I may safely assert, that whatever good was to be found 
in the MSS. will be found in this edition, while much that was faulty in them 
has been corrected. 

The laws of Sandhi and other euphonic laws I have endeavoured to observe 
in the same way as they have been practically carried out in the best Sanskrit 
MSS., considering it necessary, in a work like that of Sayana, to avoid the inno- 
vations of European, as well as the antiquated subtleties of Indian grammarians. 
I have also followed the custom of the MSS., which sometimes suspend very 
properly the laws of Sandhi in order to avoid certain combinations of words, by 
which either single words or the structure of whole sentences might become 
obscure and doubtful. In this manner the Sandhi becomes for the Sanskrit 
what punctuation is for other languages, only it is as difficult to lay down 
general laws for the one as for the other. 

I have now only to mention those works which I made use of for verifying 
the quotations in Sayana’s Commentary. There is first of all Panini, whose 
grammatical rules are most frequently quoted by Sayana, sometimes at full 
length, sometimes only with a few words by way of reference s. I have derived 
great advantage for verifying and understanding these technical rules from 
Professor Bohtlingk’s edition of Panini, which, whatever may be said against 
some parts of it, is a most excellent and meritorious work. In the quotation of 


® I must mention here one expression of 
Sayana’s, which occurs very frequently, but 
has given rise to doubts, and is, as it seems, 
not yet understood rightly. There are two 
rules of Pacini’s, consisting of the words 
Wrfwww the one (VI. i, 198.) teaches 
that a vocative case has the accent on the 
first syllable 5 the other (VIII. i. 19.) re- 
stricts this rule, by saying that if a vocative 
be preceded by another word, and do not 
stand at the beginning of a Pada, it has no 
accent at all. In order to distinguish be- 
tween these two rules, Sayaioia calls the accent 
prescribed by the former rule, which occurs 
in the sixth Ashtaka, while 

the suppression of the accent, as prescribed 
by the latter rule in the eighth Ashtaka, 
is called by him or 


and can therefore, 

as far as I can see, have no other meaning 
than ‘‘occurring in the sixth and occurring 
in the eighth Ashtaka:” yet I find that, 
for some reason or other, Dr. Weber (in his 
edition of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, p. 7. lin. 6.) 
quotes Pan. VI. 1, 198. as the reference to 

% where the effect of this rule is dis- 
tinctly said to be fww:. S%ana 

uses also in the same sense, as ap- 

plied to a rule occurring in the fourth Ash- 
taka of Panini : cf. Rv. i, 84, 14, where the 
rule intended by the Commentator is in fact 
to be found in the fourth Ashtaka of Pacini, 
IV. 2, 86 ; so that I have no doubt that Dr. 
Weber’s quotation is to be considered as a 
misprint. 
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rules I have seldom had occasion to differ from his edition, and where I have 
done so, it has only been after mature consideration. In the quotation of the 
Varttikas also I have followed Professor Bohtlingk’s edition, though it is to he 
regretted that he has left out many of them. These, however, could easily he 
found in the Calcutta edition of Pdnini, though for some of them I was obliged 
to have recourse to the Mahabh^shya. In order to make this edition more 
useful, I have been induced to add the references from Panini in the first 
Adhyayas, but afterwards I have done so only whenever a new rule was quoted 
for the first time. Professor Bdhthngk (now Counsellor of State to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia) could not render a more valuable service to 
Sanskrit philology, than by publishing a second and complete edition of Panini 
and his Commentaries, a work for which he must possess at present the most 
ample materials. 

Two other collections of grammatical Sfitras which are quoted by Sayapa 
are the Unadi-shtras and the Phit-siitras of Santanacharya. Both of them form 
part of the Siddh&ta-kaumudi, as published at Calcutta, i8ii, but they have 
been edited with much less care thau Panini’s Siitras. They have been I’eprinted 
in the MImoires de l’Acad6mie Imp6riale des Sciences de St. P 4 tersbourg, 1843 
and 1844, by Professor Bohtlingk, but require, particularly the Upadi-siitras, a 
careful collation of MSS. and the help of commentaries. I have quoted the 
Sutras after Professor Bdhtlingk’s text, as being more accessible than the 
edition of the Siddhanta-kaumudi ; but I have been continually obliged to have 
recourse to the MSS. and Commentaries of the Unadi-sdtras *. 

A fourth grammatical work quoted by Sayana is the Dhdtupatha. Of this 
work we have a most excellent edition by«Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, 
at the end of his Radices Linguae Sanscritse. I have quoted it only a few 
times, as it is very easy to find Sayana’s quotations with the help of Prof. 


* The MS. from which I have derived the 
greatest use is the Uuadivritti, by XJjjvala- 
datta, a work which has been composed after 
a careful collation of old MSS. and Com- 
mentaries. It frequently points out words 
and Sutras as being of later origin, and as 
not occurring in old Commentaries. In our 
printed editions some Sutras are left out, 
others mixed with the Commentary; some 


are incomplete, others incorrect; and the 
meaning and formation of words are frequent- 
ly mistaken. I merely mention this here to 
point out how unsafe it would be to make 
use of our present editions for lexicographic 
purposes ; but I shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of returning to this subject, when exa- 
mining the historical value of this and other 
works previous to Paiiini. 
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Westergaard’s Radices. Sdyana has himself written a Commentary on the 
Dhatup^tha, before he wrote his Commentary on the Veda, and has frequently 
readings peculiar to himself, which he has defended in his Commentary" and 
which Prof. Westergaard also has generally mentioned in his edition. 

Another work frequently used by S4yana for explaining the Veda is Yaska’s 
Nirukta. This work existed only in manuscript when I began to print S^yana’s 
Commentary, and as the greater part of the Nirukta is contained in S^yana’s 
works, I was obhged to copy and analyse it, in order to verify Sayana’s quotations. 
For though, with the help of the SarvAaukrama, all the passages from the Veda 
which are explained by Ydska may be traced back to their places in the text 
by referring to the Commentary on the Nirukta, where the Devat^i and Rishi 
of each passage are given, yet it is very difficult, vice versa, to find always the 
place in the Nirukta where a passage of the Veda has been explained by Yfeka ; 
stiU more so when only a few words out of Yaska’s explanations are quoted by 
S4yana. In the course of carrying this first volume through the press, a very 
correct edition of the Nirukta has been published by my learned friend Pro- 
fessor Roth in Germany. Prof. Roth- had kindly informed me beforehand which 
of the two recensions of the Nirukta he would follow in his edition, and I am 
glad to find that consequently the references which I have always given, when the 
Nirukta is quoted by Sfyana, coincide with his edition. In some few places 
Sdyapa’s quotations from Yaska do not exactly correspond with the text of the 
Nirukta; but this is probably owing to Sayapa’s manner of quoting, which, as I 
have mentioned before, is generally done from memory. Although these dif- 
ferences were very slight, yet I could not, m accordance with the principles of 
my edition, take it upon myself to correct them. I have not added references 
to Sdyapa’s quotations from the Nighaiitus, because these lists of Vaidik words 
are already arranged systematically under different heads, and thus require no 
further reference. 

The same applies to Sayana’s quotations from Katyfyana’s SarvSnukrama. 
I have myself compared every passage quoted from this Index of the authors, 
deities, metres, etc. of each hymn. But as this Index follows exactly the same 
order as the hymns of the Rig-veda, it would have been useless to add the 
references. In those cases also where Sfyaqa quotes from the Sarvanukrama 


" Sfyaua quotes his Dhatuvritti, Rv. i, 4a, 7. i, 51, 8. 1, 8a, T. etc. 
vot. I. g 
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certain rules on metre and other subjects contained in the Parihhasha, I have 
abstained from giving the references, because this Introduction to Katyayana’s 
Sarv&nuhrama is likewise so weU arranged, and so short, that it is as easy to 
find a reference as to find the quotation itself. 

Another author whom S^yana quotes most fi-equently with regard to the 
Vaidik ceremonial is iivalayana. There are twelve books of Srautarsfitras, 
and four books of Grihya-siltras, none of them as yet published. Sayana quotes 
these Siitras continually, whenever a hymn or part of a hymn of the Rig-veda 
occurs which is to be employed by the Hotri-priests at a certain act of a sacri- 
fice. Now if, like the Siitras to the Yajur-veda, the Siitras of A:ivaldyana 
followed the same order as the hymns, it would not have been difficult to find 
Sayana’s quotations in the MSS. of Asvalayana’s Siitras, and it would scarcely 
have been necessary to give a reference to each of Sayana’s quotations from 
A^val^yana. But the Rig-veda has preserved its old arrangement and its 
genuine form, and has not been supplanted by a Hotri-veda, or a prayer-book 
for the Hotri-priests ; such as the Yajur-veda is for the Adhvaryu-priests, and 
the Sama-veda for the Udgatri-priests. IfrMke these two so-called ceremonial 
Vedas, the Rig-veda also consisted only of such passages as are requisite for 
the Brahmanic sacrifices, arranged in the same order as they have to be recited 
by the Hotri-priests at different ceremonies, the order of the hymns and of the 
Sutras, and probably also of the Brahmanas, would be the same. But, as it is, 
the Rig-veda represents to us the old collection of sacred poetry, as it has been 
handed down by tradition in different Vaidik families, each of which claimed a 
certain number of ancient poets (Rishis) as their own. The poems therefore which 
have been incorporated in the Rig-veda-sanhit4 are arranged according to the 
old families to which the poets of certain songs are said to have belonged, 
and consequently those passages which in later times were selected as most 
appropriate to be employed at the grand sacrifices by the Hofri-priests, are 
found scattered about in different parts of this old collection. Sdyana, who of 
course knew l^val^yana’s Siitras by heart, quotes these Siitras whenever one 
of those verses occurs which A^valdyana has prescribed for any one of the dif- 
ferent sacrifices. But aU that S^yapa adds, to enable one who has not learnt 
by heart these sixteen books of ceremonial Siitras, to find their place in A^ala- 
yana, consists in mentioning the name of the particular part of the ceremonial, 
and sometimes in giving the beginning of the chapter where a certain Sutra 
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occurs. By the help of Indices, however, I have succeeded in verifying these 
passages also, and I have always added the hook and chapter where Sayana’s 
quotations are to be found in Asvaldyana’s work. If, in the passages which 
Sayana quotes from the Br^manas, he had restricted himself to the Brahmanas 
of the Rig-veda, I should have added references to these quotations also. But 
as Sayana takes his quotations promiscuously from all the Brahmanas, whether 
connected with the Rig-veda or the Sama-veda, Yajur-veda, and Atharva-veda, 
I determined rather to give no references whatever for these Brdhmana pas- 
sages than to do it incompletely^. Besides there was the difficulty that these 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, which as yet exist only in manuscript, are not 
always divided in the same manner ; so that if I had adapted my references to 
the MSS., they might perhaps not have been found in accordance with the 
editions of several of the Brahmanas which are now preparing for publication. 
In many instances I have derived great help from the original MSS. of the Br4h- 
manas, particularly as S^yana’s quotations from these works are generally full 
of mistakes, arising from old Vaidik forms, which the transcribers did not 


^ It is not only on account of the vast- 
ness of the Brahmana literature that I found it 
impossible to verify every quotation, but there 
are many Brahmanas of which there are not 
even MSS. to be procured in any of the 
European libraries. Some seem lost even in 
India, and are only known by name. With 
regard to the Brahmanas of the Sama-veda, 
I had stated, in a letter to my friend Pro- 
fessor Benfey at Gottingen, that there are 
eight. Prof. Benfey has kindly mentioned 
this in the Preface to his edition of the 
Sama-veda; and as Dr. Weber has lately 
published some observations with regard to 
Prof. Benfey^s and Mr. Colebrooke’s state- 
ments on the Brahmaria literature of the 
Sama-veda, I owe it to Prof. Benfey and to 
myself to make good my assertion. Sfyana, 
in his Commentary on the Samavidhana- 
Brahmai^ia, says : 

^ life l 

wmi ii 


xrnni irftnnfyfn: i 

^ etc. 


“ There are eight Brahmanas ; the Praudha 
is the first Brahmana, (this means the large 
Brahmaiia, the Pancavinsa, not prodha as 
Dr. W. writes) ; the one called Shadvinsa or 
Shadvinsad-Brahmaria is the second; then fol- 
lows the Samavidhi ; then the Arsheya-Brah- 
mana, the Devatadhyfya -Brahmana, and the 
Upanishat. These with the Sanhitopanishad 
and the Vansa are called the eight books.- In 
the great Brahmana and the Shadvinsa the 
principal sacrifices, the Ekaha, Ahma, and 
Satras, have been taught by which persons, 
fit for offering sacrifices, may obtain life in 
heaven and other rewards. Kow, in the third 
Brahmana, called Samavidhana, other hymns 
will be enjoined, etc.” This, I hope, will be 
sufficient to vindicate my assertion; for nothing 
is more likely to bring Vaidik studies into dis- 
credit than mere assertions and ingenious con- 
jectures, of which I am sorry to say we have 
had alreadv a srreat number even in nrint. 
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know and understand. Frequently, however, I found also that real differences 
existed between a passage as quoted by Siyana and the text as exhibited in 
the Brahmapas, which can only be accounted for by the supposition that Sayana 
used some Brahmanas in a Sakha different from that which was accessible to 
me in manuscript. 

I have only to express, in conclusion, my sincere thanks for the instruc- 
tion, the advice, the encouragement, and assistance which I have received, in 
the course of my studies, from those distinguished Oriental scholars whose 
lectures I have followed at the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Paris, as 
well as from those whom I met with there, and with whom I became con- 
nected by the ties of kindred pursuits and friendship. To mention the liberality 
with which foreigners are admitted to the rich coUections of the National 
Library at Paris, the Library of the East-India-House in London, and the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, would only be repeating what is known to aU 
who have had occasion to consult these Libraries. Yet this ought not to pre- 
vent me from acknowledging the personal obligation under which I feel myself 
towards M. Hase, M. Reinaud and M. Munk at the National Library at Paris, 
and towards the Rev. Dr. Bandinel and the Rev. H. 0. Coxe at the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, for the kindness which I have received at their hands 
during my studies at Paris and Oxford. Private collections also of Sanskrit 
MSS. have been freely thrown open to me, in France by Professor Bumouf, 
in England by the Rev. Dr. Mdl; and I avail myself of this opportunity to 
return my thanks to both of these eminent Oriental scholars. I have also 
thankfully to acknowledge the kind assistance of my learned friend Dr. Ch. Rieu 
at the British Museum, by whose careful corrections many misprints and mis- 
takes have been removed, which, notwithstanding the great accuracy and ability 
of the compositor employed on the present volume, could scarcely be avoided 
in so extensive a work. Above all, however, my thanks are due to Professor H. H. 
Wilson. It would be presumptuous on my part were I to speak of his unequalled 
achievements in different branches of Oriental philology. But it would be un- 
grateM were I not to acknowledge the kindness with which he has assisted me 
in my undertaking. To his recommendation I owe the liberal patronage which 
the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East-India-Company have bestowed 
upon this work, and without which its publication would scarcely have been 
possible. While I was preparing this edition his books and manuscripts were at 
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my disposal ; whenever I wanted advice, he was ready to give it ; and he has 
even given his valuable time to correct the press. The English translation of the 
Rig-veda by Professor Wilson, which is soon to appear, will be a new proof of the 
interest which he has taken in this work. To have been allowed to enjoy his 
acquaintance, and to avail myself of his instruction, will always be to me the 
best compensation for what I have lost in living so long away from my own 
country and my old friends. 

M. M. 

OXFORD, 

Octoher 1849. 
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The principles followed in tlie first volume in editing the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, and in restoring the text of Sdyana’s Commentary, have been strictly 
adhered to in the second. My own conviction and the approval of those best 
competent to judge have not allowed me to adopt a different course, although 
others have thought S^yana’s Commentary undeserving a critical edition, add 
the time that has been expended on it. Yet, perhaps, neither the age nor the 
eountiy of an author can justly be pleaded as an excuse for disregarding those 
rules of critical scholarship which in classical pMlology have been ratified by 
the experience of the last three centuries ; and though I feel obliged to apologize 
for the consequent delay in the publication of this second volume, I should be 
more sorry if I had now to publish it without the conviction that all sources 
available for the restoration of the text had been fully exhausted. 

The MSS. of the Sanhitd and Pada-text of the hymns have been the same for 
the second as for the first volume, and therefore require no further notice. 

The case differs with the MSS. of Sdyana’s Commentary. For the first 
Ashtakalwas aole almost always to determine the original reading of each 
of the three families of MSS. by a comparison of the different members belong- 
ing to each ; and it was found that in ,aU. important passages the readings of the 
three families. A., B., and C., could be so easily balanced that it rarely remained 
doubtful which of the three had to give way before the others. On this accouht 
it seemed to me unnecessary to publish the varietas lectknis for the first Ashtaha ; 
and, with the exception of a few inaccuracies which really seem to be unavoid- 
able in the course of editing so voluminous a work, I have not ihet, in the many 
excellent reviews of this edition of the Rig-veda^ with any remarks which could 
on this point have changed my opinion. 

voii.n. b 
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In the second Ashtaka, however, this course could be no longer followed. 
When I began the printing of the second Ashtaka, to represent the A. class 
I had only one MS. instead of three, and this again was defective to such an 
extent that it could hardly be used for more than half of the second book. The 
MSS. of the B. class were the same as for the first Ashtaka ; and I had even 
received a new copy from Bombay, which I call B 3. This, however, proved of 
little use, as it was but a new transcript of the same original from which Pro- 
fessor Bumouf’s MS. had been taken. It could not have been copied from B i, 
because this MS. was already in my hands when the new copy was made in 
India. There can be no doubt, however, that it was copied from a copy of B i. 
Most likely the Pandit who parted with his old MS. (B i.) had a transcript 
made before he sold the original, and this transcript was copied in B 3, With 
regard to the C. MSS. it will be seen that three only out of the seven contain 
the second Ashtaka complete. 

Under these circumstances it became impossible to determine with certainty 
the original reading of each of the three families ; nay, for many passages the 
text of one or even two families was lost beyond recovery. Besides, almost 
all the MSS. of the second and the following Ashtakas seem to have been less 
frequently studied in India, and therefore less carefully corrected, than the 
first Ashtaka. The principal difllculty, however, arose from the defective 
state of A 2, because the text of the A. class is throughout the whole com- 
mentary by far the most authentic, and had been the principal authority for 
my edition. Before the first Ashtaka was finished I had therefore written to 
India to obtain a new MS. for the second. After waiting, however, for 
a donmderable time, I received the news that the MS. which ,Dr. Roer had 
jjrocured for me at Calcutta had been lost by shipwreck. Not wishing to retard 
fee publication of the second volume stiU longer, I began to print wife fee MSS. 
then at hand. Most fortunately, in the course of carrying fee second Ashtaka 
throngh fee press, a new MS. was forwarded from India by Dr. Ballantyne, 
the distinguished Principal of the Sanskrit College at Benares. It was sent to 
Professor Wilson, and he most kindly presented it to me. It is a complete copy of 
S^yana’s Commentary, and, as far as I know, the most ancient MS. of this author 
in Europe. The first Ashtaka contains 648 leaves, but has no date. The second 
has 260, fee third 398, fee fourth 3x2 leaves. At the end of this Ashtaka the 
following date is given : v wmi 11 This is Samvat 
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16^4 or A. D. 1681. The fifth Ashtaka has 237, th^- #tth 264 leaves, the last 
containing again a date ; ^ ij=nr^ i This is 

therefore a year earlier, 1623 Samvat, or 1680 A. D. In the seventh Ashtaka, 
which contains 274, and in the eighth, which contains 322 leaves, the last leaves 
on which the date is usually marked, are lost. We may therefore ascribe this 
copy to the years 1680 and 1681. The oldest MS. which I had used before was 
that of the first Ashtaka at the National Library in Paris (A i.), which hears the 
date Samvat 1625, or 1682 A. D. Colehrooke’s MS. (A 2.) was dated between 
1747 and 1760 A. D.; and fragments of the Commentary to the first Ashtaka at 
the Eoyal Library in Berhn (A 3.) exhibit their date as Samvat 1664 and 1663, 
which is 1721-1722 A. D. As all the other MSS. of Sdyana’s Commentary are 
stDl more modern, this last arrived MS., now in my possession, is therefore the 
oldest in Europe. 

But though it is the oldest MS., it does not, as I expected, belong to the A. class. 
On comparing it with the other MSS. I formd that it belongs to class C., and may 
in feet be considered as the prototype of all the C. MSS. This would by itself 
have made this copy extremely valuable. Its value, however, was further increased 
when I found that in the second Ashtaka considerable portions had been most 
carefully compared and corrected after a MS. belonging to the A. class. If it 
had not been for the modern date of Colebrooke’s copy, I should have said 
that the collation had been taken from this very MS. (A 2.) As it is, we must 
suppose that the Benares MS. was collated with an older A. MS., whence 
afterwards Colebrooke’s copy was taken. As these collations and corrections, 
which are very numerous, were made in the usual Indian manner, by covering 
the original text with yellow orpiment and writing the various reading over 
it, or on the margin, it was possible in many cases to use this MS. as an^ 
authority not only for the C. but also for the A. class ; a discovery which makes 
this MS. invaluable, particularly for the second Ashtaka, where the text of 
the A. MSS. was frequently lost altogether. As to the C. MSS. they are all, 
though not immediately, derived from this copy, but before it had. been corrected 
by a collation with an A. MS. This can be proved from accidental mistakes 
and indistinct corrections which occur in this MS., and have afterwards 
found their^ w^ into all the C. MSS. I suppose therefore that this (my own 
MS. from Benares) had been repeatedly transcribed there beforeit viras collated 
with an A. MS. ; , that one of these transcripts was brought to Calcutta, and 
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In the second Ashtaka, however, this course could be no longer followed. 
When I began the printing of the second Ashtalta, to represent the A. class 
I had only one MS. instead of three, and this again was defective to such an 
extent that it could hardly be used for more than half of the second hook. The 
MSS. of the B. class were the same as for the first Ashtaka; and I had even, 
received a new copy firom Bombay, which I call B 3. This, however, proved of 
little use, as it was but a new transcript of the same original from which Pro- 
fe®or Bumouf s MS. had been taken. It could not have been copied from B i, 
b^use this MS. was already in my hands when the new copy was made in 
India, There can be no doubt, however, that it was copied fi'om a copy of B i. 
Most likely the Pandit who parted with his old MS. (B i.) had a transcript 
made before he sold the original, and this transcript was copied in B 3. With 
regard to the C. MSS. it will be seen that three only out of the seven contain 
the second Ashtaka complete. 

Under these circumstances it became impossible to determine with certainty 
the OTiginal reading of each of the three families ; nay, for many passages the 
text of one or even two families was lost beyond recovery. Besides, almost 
all the MSS. of the second and the following Ashtakas seem to have been less 
frequently studied in India, and therefore less carefully corrected, than the 
first Ashtaka. The principal difficulty, however, arose from the defective 
state of A 2, because the text of the A. class is throughout the whole com- 
mentary by far the most authentic, and had been the principal authority for 
my edition. Before the first Ashtaka was finished I had therefore written to 
India to obtain a new MS. for the second. After waiting, however, for 
a considerable time, I received the news that the MS. which .Dr. Roer had 
|)rocured for me at Calcutta had been lost by shipwreck. Not wishing to retard 
the publication of the second volume still longer, I began to print with the MSS. 
then at hand. Most fortunately, in the course of carrying the second Ashtaka 
through the press, a new MS. was forwarded from India by Dr. Ballantyne, 
the distinguished Principal of the Sanskrit College at Benares. It was sent to 
Professor Wilson, and he most kindly presented it to me. It is a complete copy of 
Sdyana’s Commentary, and, as far as I know, the most ancient MS. of this author 
in Europe. The first Ashtaka contains 648 leaves, but has no date. The second 
has 260, the third 398, the fourth 312 leaves. At the end of this Ashfaka the 
following date is given : 11 dmr n vnr wttot ^ 11 This is Sam vat 
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1624 or A. D. 1681. The fifth Ashtaka has 237, 264 leaves, the last 

containiiig again a date ; ■^anr^ 1 This is 

therefore a year earlier, 1623 Samvat, or 1680 A. D. In the seventh Ashtaha, 
which contains 274, and in the eighth, which contains 322 leaves, the last leaves 
on which the date is usually marked, are lost. We may therefore ascribe this 
copy to the years 1680 and 1681. The oldest MS. which I had used before was 
that of the first Ashtaka at the National Library in Paris (A i.), which bears the 
date Samvat 1625, or 1682 A. D. Colebrooke’s MS. (A 2.) was dated between 
1747 and 1760 A. D.; and fragments of the Commentary to the first Ashtaka at 
the Royal Library in Berhn (A 3.) exhibit their date as Samvat 1664 and 1665, 
which is 1721-1722 A. D. As all the other MSS. of Sdyana’s Commentary are 
still more modem, this last arrived MS., now in my possession, is therefore the 
oldest in Europe. 

But though it is the oldest MS., it does not, as I expected, belong to the Aj class. 
On comparing it with the other MSS. I found that it belongs to class C., and may 
in fact be considered as the prototype of ail the C. MSS. This would by itself 
have made this copy extremely valuable. Its value, hoirever, was further increased 
when I found that in the second Ashtaka considerable portions had been most 
carefully compared and corrected after a MS. belonging to the A. class. If it 
had not been for the modem date of Colebrooke’s copy, I should have said 
that the coUation had been taken from this very MS. (A 2.) As it is, we must 
suppose that the Benares MS. was collated with an older A. MS., whence 
afterwards Colebrooke’s copy was taken. As these collations and corrections, 
which are very numerous, were made in the usual Indian manner, by covering 
the original text with yeUow orpiment and writing the various reading over 
it, or on the margin, it was possible in many cases to use this MS. as an 

V Vj ' ^ 

authority not only for the C. but also for the A. class ; a discovery which makes 
this MS. invaluable, particularly for the second Ashtaka, where the text of 
the A. MSS. was frequently lost altogether. As to the C. MSS. they are aU, 
though not immediately, derived from this copy, but before it had , been corrected 
by a poUatiou with an A. MS. This can be proved from accidental mistakes 
and indistinct corrections which occur in this MS., and have afterwards 
found their way into all the C. MSS. I suppose therefore that this (my own 
MS. from Benares) had been repeatedly transcribed there before.it was collated 
with an A. MS. ; ; ,iiiat one of these transaripts was brought to Calcutta, and 
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that from it most, if not all, of the C. MSS. were taken at Calcutta. Certain it is 
that Ci, 0 2, an 4 C 3. came, from Calcutta, and large portions, which were copied 
for me ;from a MS. belonging to the, Asiatic Society in Calcutta, contain literally 
the same text as the other C. MSS. There are readings, however, which are 
p« 3 Hliar to the C. copies, and which do not occur in my Benares MS. Some 
are found in one or two of the C. copies only. These are either accidental mis- 
takes, or occasional conjectures, which, after finding their way into one copy, 
were afterwards repeated by successive transcribers. They are useful as indi- 
cating the exact relationship of some of the C. MSS., but they can never claim 
any diplomatic authority. . There is another class of various readings which 
run through all the C. MSS., but which have no guarantee in the old Benares C. 
They deserve a more careful consideration, for the/are evidently old errors, or 
possibly old corrections. In passages where the C.’s agree among themselm, 
but differ from the Benares C., this generally agrees with A. These C. readings 
therefore, as they do not proceed from the Benares C., are in reality only later 
alterations of the original A. text. Though I have hardly ever adopted the read- 
ings of the C.’s, where ftey differ from the A.’s and the Benares C., I have 
mserted them in the varktas kctknis, because occasionaUy they seem to con- 
tain useflil conjectures. Thus Rv. n..6, 4. (page 445- line 10.) Ca. has Sw vr- 
the same mistake occurs in A., while all the C.’s have the correct reading ^ 

It also happens, as has been shown in the Preface to the first volume, that 
passages originally wanting in the C. family have been supplied from other 
sources. In this manner C. and A. readings have been mixed up together in 
on^and the same copy, particularly in Dr. Mill’s, so as to cause considerable 
confixsion m some parts of Sdyana’s work. In later portions of the Commentary 

some of the C.’s ce^e to be C.’s, and become A.’s, owing to the writer having 
changed the origmal from which he copied. i ! * 

By this new MS., which in its original text I count with the C., in its cor- 

.V. ^ by themselves, but only so 

A He text Of the 

they and the corrections m Ca; agree. 

.It might be aeted, why, if the A, .MSS. agree with the comcted tat of Ca, 
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the whole family of the A.’s should not rather be considered as branching 
off from Ca., after the general text of the C. family was corrected as we find 
it in Ca. ? and why the alterations in Ca. should not be taken for independent 
corrections made by the writer of Ca., instead of being gleaned from a col- 
lation with an A. MS.? On all important points the A. MSS. agree with 
the corrected Ca.; and on minor points it is impossible to deny that slight 
differences could as well be ascribed to the several copyists of the A. MSS. 
There are passages, however, which make it impossible to entertain this 
supposition: Rv. II. 9, 3. for instance, in Ca. has been corrected into 

^^rfbr. Here the C. MSS. have because they’were copied from Ca. before 
it was corrected. But A. also has This by itself might be a mistake 

of the copyist of A. ; but this peculiar mistake is not likely to have happened 
if A. had been copied from Ca., where this very mistake had already bedn very 
distinctly emendated. I have selected this passage for another purpose also. It 
shows that occasionally corrections are made in Ca. which cannot be traced 
back to A. They generally refer to such palpable errors, as for instance 's<{ir<vi 
instead of ; and in these cases it is clear that the intelligent writer Of Ca. 
was guided by his own judgment without looking to the authority of any MS. 
In order to prove that A. was copied from Ca., it would be necessary to poipt 
out passages where corrections in Ca. had been misread by the writer of A. This 
happens not unfrequently with the C. MSS. Alterations made by the original 
writer of Ca. were mistaken by the later copyists, and these mistakes are occa- 
sionally of such a character that they could only have happened with the very 
leaf of Ca. before the eyes of the copyist. Now I have not been able to find any 
evidence of this kind against the A. MSS. Quite at the beginning of the second 
Ashtaka, for instance (page i. line 9), Ca. reads Tiftww 1 The writer 

seeing that he had left out ft between ^ fir, made a mark at the top of "il, and 
Wote ft on the margin. The copyist of the first C. MS. mistook this mark for a 
vowel, and without looking to the margin wrote “gift. A. however has " g^ ft fir. 

aaime happened Rv. II. 6, 4, where Ca. had . This the original writer 

him^If corrected into only that the space did not aUow him to do 

more than to make a mark at the top oft, and to draw a slight line between 
V a;hd The copyist of C. mistook this for which henceforth became 

the reading of the C. MSS. Indeed it looks very much like tu Ca. 

Ai however reads Rv. 1 . 181, 8. (p. 366. 1 . 24.) Ca. had originaUy um; 

VOL. n. c 
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i r ^ ' wW Accordingly all tlie C.’s read A. 'however has to??:, and 

from it the correction is made in Ca., where, suhseqnent to the talcing of the 
first C. copy, the t was covered with yellow, and changed into 5n?r: is evi- 
dently an old mistake, hecanse it occurs in B. also. Rv. III. i, 8. (p. 6a6. 1 . 14.) 
the C. MSS. have- St srw thus leaving out two lines. The omission was 

originally made by the writer of Ca., hut afterwards supplied on the margin 
from A. That it was not supplied from B., hut from A., can he proved hy the 
words ^ ’n^, which are not in B., hut in A. only. At the beginning 

of the third Ashtaka (Rv. III. 7, i.) the invocation in Ca. is simply uh; ii 

WT etc. It is the same in the C.’s. A a. has wr. 11 sm; 11 

snr. « 11 etc. The B.’s have uu: sr: h only B. 

(Taylor) has a slight correction etc. Coincidences of this kind though 

they may seem irrelevant are really the most convincing. Again, Rv. III. 7, i. 
(p. 66 1. 1 . 7.) A a. has TT ir 51 wi^, while Ca. and the C.’s have the right reading 
ira' ir sr In the same verse (p. 66a. 1 . 3.) A a. has ; Ca. and the 

C.’s coincide in giving 1 Rv. III. 7, a. (p. 663. 1. 11.) Ca. has 

instead of the more primitive reading firrfi^5i3wmTO, which is in A a. 
and B. The C.’s have again Fg - f i T - q r ^if like Ca. As no case of this kind can 
be made out against A., it is necessary to regard the coiTections in Ca. as 
collations from a MS. which was connected with the A. class. How A. and Ca. 
came originally to differ, is hard to say. But as it is impossible to account 
for the text of the one simply as a conuption of the other, A. and Ca. must he 
considered as two branches diverging from the original stock of Sdyana’s work 
which is lost to us. A. and Ca. are coordinate, not subordinate, though A. 
stands higher than Ca. B. also stands independent from A. and Ca. The 
C. MSS. on the confrary are subordinate to Ca., or, as in later portions of the 
Commentary, to A., and must therefore be discarded where the evidence for a 
reading has to be weighed by the authority of MSS. Even in cases where the 
C. MSS., particularly C a. and C 5., contain large portions of the Commentary 
which are taken from an A. MS., they are of very little use for restoring the 
original text of A., except occcasionaUy in the second Ashtaka where A 2. is 
defective. Here C5. (Wilson 74.) has sometimes suppMed the deficiency, but 
the modern date and general incorrectness of this MS. hardly allow us even 
then to ascribe much weight to its readings. 

■If we compare the three MSS., A., Ca., and the C.’s at the beginning of the 
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second Ashtaka, it will be seen that they always confirm onr view of their 
mutual relationship even in the most minute points. In firfm: (p. i. La) Ca. 
had left out the Visarga, and it is wanting in the C.’s. It was afterwards 
added in Ca., above the line, and it stands above the line in A. also. 

P. I. 1 . 6. Ca. had instead of gvT. ^ became the reading of the C.’s, while 
in Ca. it was altered into w, which is the reading of A. P. i. 1 . 7. Ca. had 
^nRmrar, which was corrected by the writer himself (not secunda manu or with 
yellow orpiment) into This correction was therefore adopted by the 

C.’s, and it is also the reading of A. P. 1. 1 . 8. Ca. had one of the vowels 

Avas afterwards covered with yellow. The C. MSS. therefore read ^rgAitlfe; A. has 
P. I. 1 . 9. we read in Ca. The C. MSS. adopt this as 

while in Ca. it is coiTected into as it stands in A. P. 1. 1 . 10. ^ in Ca. 

was left out, and added on the margin. • It is wanting in the C.’s. P. 1. 1 . 1 1. Ca. 
had u ^ Here the copyist of the first C. MS. must have corrected the 

mistake, which was indeed very palpable, for the C.’s read which is also in 
Ca., but as a correction. P. i. 1 . 1 1 . Ca. had vibi Thus the C.’s have 

I 1 Ca. was afterwards corrected into wfira:, but in 

such a manner that none but a learned copyist could have made out the correction. 
A. however has the right reading. P. 1. 1 . 17. Ca. had which became the 

reading of the C.’s. In Ca. it was altered into by putting s over 75, and 

over w, and covering part of tt with yellow. A. has distinctly Again ( 1 . 1 8) 

after is left out in Ca., and added fi’om A. in the margin. It is wanting 

in the C.’s. Afterwards Ca. had originally jftjf 1 This was, 

not at all distinctly, corrected into jftsr m irw which is the reading of A. 

But the old mistake remained in the C.’s. After rnintra ( 1 . 19),^^^ is left out in 
Ca. and C. ; it was added in Ca. from A. P. 2. 1 . x . Ca. and C. ; ^gaiT 

Ca. sec. man., and A. P. a. 1. 3. Ca. and C. ; Ca. sec. man., 

and A. P. 2. 1 . 5. Ca. The i in is covered with yellow in Ca., 

so that one should expect in the C.’s, instead of wliich they have the correct 

reading On looking more closely, however, we find that the i, before it 
was covered with yellow, was already struck out with ink prima manu, which 
accounts for the adoption of the corrected reading in the C.’s. P. 2. 1 . 3. 

Ca. and C. ; Ca. sec. man. and A. P. 2. 1 . 6. ttw: Ca. and C. ; Ca. 
sec. man. and A. Ibidem, 1^. Ca. ; fitrnr gAstrf^ C. The text of Ca. 

is corrected into but in such a confused way, that the writer 
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of A. coiild hardly have got Ms correct text ^ from Ca. 

P. a. 1 . 8 . Ca. and C. ; ^ Ca. sec. man. and A. P. 2. 1 . 9- 

Ca. and C. ; Ca. and A. ; both sec. man. P. a. 1 . 10. 1 fe Ca. C. ; 

fiR 1 Ca. sec. man. and A. P. a. 1 . 10. ff^tjorr 1 Ca. C.; Ca. 

sec. man. and A. P. a. 1 . 10. Ca. C. ; ■^^rSTirCa. sec. man. and A. 

These are the various readings for one verse only. I have given them in full, 
partly to show that they confirm my view of the relation of the MSS. in the 
minutest detail, partly to convince those, who are so eager for a complete mri- 
etas kctionis, of the entire uselessness of such a compilation. 

There is one more MSS. of Sfiyana which has come to hand since the puhlica^ 
tion of the fli’st volume, and which, though rai-ely quoted in the mrietas lectionis, 
deserves to be mentioned here. It was sent to me as a present by Mr.T, Edward 
Hall of Benares, to whose zealous exertions Sanskrit literature is already greatly 
indebted. Unfortunately it is but a fragment, beginning with the twenty-seventh 
Varga of the third Adhydya of the third Ashtaka, and ending at the end of the 
third Ashtaka. But it is of great importance in so far as it served to confiim, 
those principles of diplomatic criticism on which all the other’ MSS. of Srtyaija 
had been previously classified, and according to which their respective weight 
and authority had been determined. Its title is 11 11 ss 

fisftrif II II II ’ ■yian D arg 11 11 vtcfirfiron 1 u^iwr ^ inifi ^ 

ufa' u# uwf wte II II II This shows that its age is exactly the same as 

that of Ca.; Samvat 1624, or A.D. 1681. Its readings would therefore have had 
considerable weight whether they coincided with ahy of the tliree classes or not. 
But on a close examination it was found that not a single reading, not even a 
mistake, occurred in this MS. which was not known already from the A. MSS. 
Nay, I feel almost convinced that Colebrooke’s A. MS. was copied directly from 
the fragment which is now in my possession. Rv. IV. a, 1 3 . (vol. III. p. 1 8.) the whole 
explanation of the thirteenth verse had been left out in Aa., but was afterwards 
added so as to cover the whole margin, not without giving rise to many ambiguities 
by the indistinctness of the letters. All these ambiguous letters are reproduced 
with the greatest exactness in' Colebrooke’s MS., where the explanation stands 
no longer in the niargin, but forms part of the Commentary. A still clearer case 
occurs Rv. rv. 4, 4. (vol. III. p. 3 5 .) Here also the Commentary on verse 4. had been 
left out in Aa., and been supplied as far as the space aUowed on the margin. 
We have first two long lines at the top of the page. After this the text is con- 
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tinued on the margin of the right side, then, on the margin of the left, and one 
line is placed under the last line of the text. I give as exact a copy of it as 
possible : 


wt jfTfsjrfii 1 frotw i tosi: to 5!if;5|;'^tnnr^f?nro ^ 

CTT. OTB ■fhff iff 


^ I w ^ 

inr ^ ^ . 
■ffttira-x 
^tnn X I ^ 


’i: 'g*n 
■s^^OTst 
Jitifif m 
mawTsftfH 


?(T% wife ^ fi(r: '^rro 

^phftfiT firi# 

I 

vftf I ^ wt wfim 

^ftfir ^ ^ -ff ■gnre 

Tfhrr^imT^ 

;# wQTpr: ^ ^ js:# fHw: a i ^ 

? « rT^f 


This is reproduced in Colebrooke’s MS. (A a.) in the following manner : 

II '^^11 futo II fwn?reft-%inh ^3T55T w ^ TOtir, 

TOift TOT I i?r^jBfk w ^ra ra v fwncx x^:^: ^xsrx xhxxn?; fwd ^ | 
xfimR '^rax X I w ^rurtIxx x xirx xiftr xsTT^; fxxtxr xx ^ cxtfx ^^pftficfx xtxx!^; 
vft?' I ?;? Txtfe xfw w^iffitx ^ ^ X ^ xxf TOWTx: x^ x; ^fx xw fxxnn ii 

'‘^fxfx ^maixiR x; yrrx;^ <4jixnxifii >ttxto% fx^. xrofinx x yrNr 

XIT>|X xf% t?T XX 

If we compare the readings of the two MSS., and remember that both came 
from Benares, there can hardly be a doubt that the latter (A 2.) was copied dmectly 
from Aa. It is clear that the writer of Colebrooke’s MS. was misled by the mar- 
ginal notes of Aa., that he left out all that was written on the right margin, and went 
on from the end of the second line to the third line on the left margin. After 
having proceeded to the end of the verse he became aware of his mistake, and 
then added the whole omitted passage on the margin. This is nearly convinc- 
ing. But there are other points to show that A 2. is a direct descendant of Aa. 
The ^ in 'iftxx is very indistinct in Aa.; a blank is left in A 2. The x in ^rxntN 
looks, according to Aa.’s style of writing, very much like x ; A i. has x. In 

VOL. II. d 
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^^imr I the Virdma under tt is covered in Aa. by the ft: of the next line; the 
writer of A 2. did not perceive this, and thus altered tii into In Aa. the 
marked tt in the fourth line is meant as a correction of the marked ftf in 
the third. The writer of A 2. began his marginal notes with the fourth line, 
mistook, the third as an addition to come in after the marked fi, and thus 
wrote fkftft ^ instead of in Aa. would look exactly like ^irsjR to one 

not familiar with the peculiar style of writing used in these margmal notes ; in 
A 2. we find 5[n^. Other coincidences between Aa. and A 2. require no 
explanation. The only real difference between the two is ftrtro in A 2. instead 
of ftnro in Aa.; a mistake evidently produced by the distraction of the writer, 
and the omission of the passage between and This will be sufficient 
to show that Aa. is really the prototype of the A. MSS., and that therefore, if 
the whole of this MS. could have been recovered, it would have rendered to the 
A. class the same service which was rendered to the C. class by Ca. 


VARIETAS LECTIONIS. 

Mandala I. Siikta 122. 

Ashtaka II. 

Page 2. 1. 9. (1. 122, 1.) “sr ii =? A. B. C. See Pdp. III. 3, 93, 

and II. 3, 36. 

P.4. 1. 8. (122,4.) Ca. C. B. 

P. 5. 1. 25. {122, 7.) B. A. C. 

P. 8. b 13. (122, II.) Instead of B. has A. and C. If it were 
the termination w. (i. e. w) would not be if it were the ^ ^ could 

not be called 1 ^ 

P. 9. 1. 12. (122, 12.) ^ is,, omitted in A. B. C. 

P. 9. 1. 14. (122, 12.) Instead of A. B. C. have 

P. 10. 1. 1. (i22, 13.) Instead of B. has A. and C. ssts^. 

P. 10. 1. 3. (122, 13.) f^uumftA. 0. uwrf^tifir B. 

P. 10.1.4. (122, i3.) ?rirowiftH ffiraraTiftA.Ca. iRrrswfirC. rnmiftB. 

P. 10. 1-6. (122, i3.)f^UTVvfirA. Ca. ffii-vvftC. ffii ifn^biilTr B. 

P. 10. 1.17. (i22,i4.)jin^^A. Ca. in TOg B. 1 . 18. 

'MM'Jirnfn A. wrwi^ifkft Ca. h>^n4 ° C. B. 
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P. 13. 1 . 17. (123, 4.) TrfirfH^[?iW jramvfjsv 11 A. Ca. Hrrfyagalil 

n«ii n n ^ € T i C. B. 

P. 15. 1 . 17. (123, 7-) nr<,b^ T ( ^ii rf i ^ T II B. a. Ca. tt ftf ^ ff r f q C. 

P. 16. 1 . 4. (123, 8.) f! A. Ca. B. C. 

P.16. 1.5.(123,8.) All the MSS. read ^ ^tfwrr. i except 

B., which has irofiT i There is no doubt a mistake in this part of the Com- 
mentary. A day consists of 60 Ghatikds, a Ghatikd' of 60 Kalas, a Kala of 60 
Nimeshas, a Nimesha of 30 Tatparas : cf. Bhdskara’s GunMdhydya, 1 . 21, trans- 
lated by Dr. Roer; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXLV. p. 55. 
Now it according to Sdyapa, the sun’s daily course is 5059 Yojanas, which is 
the equatorial circumference of the earth, (cf Bentley, Historical View of the 
Hindu Astronomy, p. 185,) the thirty Yojanas which are ascribed to the duration 
of twilight cannot correspond to 21 Ghatikds and 26 Paras, even if it were 
possible to take Para in the sense of Tatparas. The numbers 21, 26, however, 
are such that they seem to be based on calculation, though on a very inaccurate 
one. For 

20 Yojanas = x 60x60 Kalas 

5059 

1751 
= 21 +— — 

5059 

And Kalas = 60 x Nimeshas 
5059 5°69 

4480 

■ = 20 + 3 -!— 

5059 

or 30 Yojanas = 21 Kalas + 20 H H Nimeshas. 

We get still nearer to Sdyana’s numbers if we put the approximate value -j-s-t 
for the fraction vs 4 v This gives 30 Yojanas = 21 Kalas + 25-?- Nimeshas. • 

P. 16. 1 . 10. (123, 8.) B. C. (?) A. Ca. 

P. 16. 1 . 23. (123, 8.) A.Ca.B. iTwsstafC. Cf Reinaud, Mdmoire 

sur ITnde, p. 341 ; and Rdja Rddhakanta’s Sabda-Kalpa-Druma s. v. 

. P. 17. 1 . 19. (123, 10.) w«iifit^ A. Ca. B. whtC. 

P. 21. 1. 18. (124, 3.) (uJimTwrfv^ is a misprint) A. Ca. uwr- 

B. C. If the causative of vrar could be formed with a short '?r, 

the reading of A. would be correct. 

P. 25. 1. 2. (124, 7.) (ri ^ uwn ftwrt wwraif A. Ca. 

There is evidently a mistake in the grammatical construction of this sentence. 
It lies either in ^ or in No help is to be derived from the various read- 
ings of the MSS. B. has ; C 2. reads ■qtjH ftrsi c5W i ; C 5. itfii ?raiT 

•ftratT and ^inw. The Commentary on the Nirukta is of no use for the 
grammatical restitution of the text, but as it explains the custom alluded to by 
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Sdyana, I shall gbe here some extracts from it. ut; i ' 

Iff t? ?n*f i ^ fftetfn^ 

^ nSmr l ^i r # 5st i iffmwmfrt^ fra=TOTff^Tf^- 


%Rr. ifftrg i < 1 % Hfaar frrtiw 

t if -m ^<rat wffrffir i if irer Tnrgm # 

TRfffirar ffid^Fa irftq^TjftT^iiftitrfr. t m: i5ffif i ^rereur »if0#5^ i 

'Rmt J|SmCi^r<t i 


P. a6. 1. 4. (12,4, 8.) 'mii: Tram: 1 m manfiffr Ca. sec. manu. Tmpniimt- 

|iiT. B. TtnFrmf A. C. 


P. 27. 1. 23. (124, II.) gffmil " fTTTfffA. C. 

P. 29. 1 . 19. (125, 1.) B. tRrrfm: A. C. 

P. 29. 1 . 21. (125, 1.) rnmr mi° a m 4 wmfhf C. Ca. pr. man. igrfhramffgii'’ B. 
mara mf A. Ca. sec. man. 

P. 29. 1 . 22. (125, 1.) flrarai B. mra A. C. Ibid, tt ^ mitt m- 

II Tnratfffwt’^ A. C. ffTSTfrirt. ^ B. 

P. 30. 1 . 1. (125, 1.) tRurranr A. Ca. sec. man. C 5. ttwimt^ Ca. pr. man. C. B. 
Ibid. Hprfa^ 4 : g^ i a^ B. ufirgmil A. C. 

P. 30. 1 . 4. ( 1 25, 1 .) a 7 f^m»r« A. B. C. •fffrrimft'siif would better 

be left out here or in the sixth line. 


P.32. 1.17. (125,4.) ^warafhit^ffigTf II ^7i^^fijw^iTi|irB. i^itramiffffir mi A. ^wmnr- 
fffr Tff Ca. C. 

P32. . 1 . 24. (125, 4.) nrfisra: Ca. prima manu. C. B. mfiiR A. Ca. sec. man. 

P. 37. 1 . 7. (126, 4.) nm mrarera^: A. Ca. sec. man. -TmtHmr; C. and Ca. prima 
manu. ? mummi: B. 

P. 44. 1 . 7. (127, 5.) a A. gfmmd Ca. prima manu. ffromi; C. 

Ca. sec. man. B. 

P.45.1.2. (127,6.) a mr iirnmni? ti ^ frraj^ B. ijiiTmmmT: 
u mr frrsjw A. Ca. mr Tmir^iiT: u 5»? ftrara: C. 

P. 47. 1 . II. (127, 9.) C. ^pif^ fr rg; A. B. Ca. 

P.48. 1. 10. (127, 10.) Instead of-^infr^f^f^read ^jrrfmip^frf^A.B.Ca. °irpr°C, 
P. 49 - 1 - 3 - “•) ^ 1 

A. " Ca. sec. man. ^jira ra'^hr^ mir^ilf^lraiirt: Ca. prima man. C. ^glra 

B. 

P. 54. 1 . 1 7. ( 1 28, 6.) htt. A. Ca. sec. man. °ti| f<n i ^nra Q rti ‘ vrra: Ca. 

pr. man. C. °ti|Tj^B. 

P. 59. 1. 10. (129, 3.) ^ t fd Ti^TrafTirftfir 1 A. Ca. sec. man. ^ I fd C. 

pr. man. C. m ir^fhTft^ B. 

P. 62. 1. 5. (129, 6.) I ^ I mn firfffir urr^irfir ir rora ’i fliii^: 1 

B. reads ^d^qissiH nm fryfir isramRf? nm uH i fl 'a cS ; 1 . A. has 
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w firsfir and C. firefir i. The mistake probably lies in fiwfir, 

instead of which a locative might be expected of a word meaning ‘ precipice,’ or 
something similar, into which water falls and disappears. Two verbs like firrfit 
and put together without a copula is against the usual style of Sd.yana. 
It would be irregular also to join ?r^or fV^^to words like finr (loss, disap- 
pearance, end) or fw (faeces), reading instead of frofir StiU less 

could fitvfir be taken for a locative, or in the sense of standing water (urftr). 

P. 65. 1 . 9. (129, 10.) All the MSS. read instead of It is 

possible that Sd.yana hi m self wrote intending to add, as he frequently does, 
’srai or tspnv. In this case he would have made the adjective agree, not with 
but with As it is, the authority of the MSS. must give way before 

the clauns of grammar. 

P. 66. 1 . 12. (129, 1 1.) Instead of irfiT? ^ ^ B. reads W ^3*r^- 

untcf; C. and A. We might read wftrj ^ taking 

in the sense of ‘ creating,’ as it is frequently used in vaidik as well as 
epic works. This would correspond better with the text of the hymn, where it is 
said that Indra was created by his father to destroy the evil spirits. The words 
of the Commentator are probably a quotation from a Br^hmapa, and may thus 
still receive a safer correction. 

P. 70. 1 . 6. (130, 4.) Instead of (A. C.), B. reads ^mmr, which with 

reference to the Yiipa gives a good sense; but it is evidently a later correction 
of the transcribers. Ca. reads iribnv, and has ^ in the margin. 

P. 70. 1 . 27. (130, 5.) Instead of A. and Ca. sec. man. read 

w C. ippT ^ In B. the whole sentence from w 

m to v?rT is left out. I have corrected it, because it seemed too ungrammatical for 
the time of Sayana to have the pronoun in the genitive joined to a substantive 
in the dative. Similar barbarisms occur, however, in later works and less 
erudite authors. 

P. 74. 1 . 14. (130, 9.) wh: ^ A. B. C. 

. P. 74. 1 . 24. (130, 9.) w A. C. w B. (’^fb®?). 

P. 75. 1 . 10. (130, 10.) A. B. C. It refers therefore to Pdn. Vin. 

1, 19, and in particular to of VIII. i, 18. The can be called 

only in a negative sense, or by way of 

P. 78. 1,4. (13 1, 3.) ^ » TO A. to C. Ca. 

P.78. 1,13. (131,3.) tot •?! ftr ’Trfer C. 

A. Ca. 

P. 79. 1. 16. (131, 4.) A. Ca. TOsitrftr C, 

w. B. 
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P; 8o. 1 . 64^31; 54 fsw I A. C. iTft % B. 

P, 8o. L 7> {i^ij 54 igiHmfti w-m 4 i*(i^ih ■< ti ' 4 i i ■*ira » ®»i: C. °?r: iq^raiwarf A. 

Ca. II qiai T y qi B. 

-^, 8 !Si ,':1 II. (131, 5.) 5 [ 5 «t^^.u C. A-Ca. B. 

P. 80. L 24. (13 1, 6.) ^ ITR B. ITR a i- q q w ^H A. Ca. sec. m. ^tiTWEn^ C. 
Ca.pT. iQi 

P. 81. 1 . 2. (131, 6.) n '^njwiq: A. B. C. 

P. 82. L 10. (132, 1.) Instead of | irq^ t nw 1 iisf 4 i, wMch is the reading 
of A. and C-, B; has the more usual explanation, ^ i 

P. 82. 1 . II. (i32j I.) The Commentator explains as a compound with- 

out adverting at all to the irregularity of such a composition. The Pada-text 
does not separate ^ from jqhn:, and I have therefore left it as one word. If 
pfta: is to he taken in the sense of ‘protected by thee,’ it must of course be 
separated from tj, whilst if ^^pf O n; is one word, the first part is probably in 
the sense of ‘the power of Indra,’ and the whole means ‘protected by the? 
power of Indra.’ The question is only how far we are allowed to alter the 
accent of the word, r^rs-iw: is. a common expression ; ^iiqfTswK occurs but once 
more in a hymn of Sobhari, VIII, 19, 16, where Sfi.yana explains it again by ^ 
jqqr -ann rf^: wr. 1 * 

P. 82. 1 . 14. (132, 1.) The words belong only to B., and may be a 

later addition. It often happens where S^yana leaves words in the text without 
explanation, that the writers of B. supply them by conjecture. 

P. 83. 1 . II. (132, 2.) All the MSS. read ^sclk: ■mift- 
P. 84. 1 . 20. (132, 3.) iRiT^r A. B. C. jRirt (?). 

P. 85. 1 . 14. (132,4.) ireii B. The Commentator seems to distinguish 
between which he explains by qnrarf, and gq mhf i. e. ’RmTf 

■^a*iq qpt A. and C. however read ^ jiaqni»ii :i 
P. 87. 1 . 19. (132, 6.) This quotation from Saunaka refers to his Rig-vidh^ina, of 
which two MSS. exist in the E. I. H. Collection, No. 1732. Both leave out the second 
verse from itr vnp^to i which is found, however, in all the MSS. of S^iyapa. 
In the first A. Oa. read ^ ^ wiflflH i ; 1 C. i 

I have adopted the text of B. fcr y^tfSin ; 1 as it coincides with 

both the MSS. of the Rig-vidhd,na, only that 1 732 a. reads to instead of -gu. For 
the same reason I have adopted f u TOiftf at the end of the third verse ; it 
rests on the authority not only of B., but also of the Rig*vidhdlna MSS. 1732 a. 
and b. A. and C. read instead. 

P. 88. 1 . 2. (133, 1.) I am not quite certain whether *1^ is explained by i 
The passage is wanting in B.; A. Ca^ sec: ra. read Ca. pr. m. and C. 

«tr.i 
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P.90. 1.19. (133,6.) 11 'sjwraitflr. A. 

^rmwipiH: Ca. sec. m. ^tyt^KHTOJnfin C. Ca. pr. m. ?). 

P. 91. 1 . 1. (133, 6.) ftfjlintFr^ A. Ca. C. ?[i<rN B. 

P. 91. 1 . II. (133, 6.) ftrot: A. Ca. ■^fiK^ra^rtf C. 

TBsrfii: ?rwfiifT ?iwrf 5 nr 5 ° B. 

P. 93. 1 . 2. (134, i.) w^.'?nm< 5 tT. A. C. ^gciW; B. 

P. 93. 1 . 13. (134, 2.) B. C. A. Ca. pr. m. 

P. 94. 1 . 17. (134, 3.) A. C. imf B. 

P. 94. 1 . 19. (134, 3.) A. C. omitted in B. ’>#i!r=i«iaTUtt Or 

P. 97. 1 . 27. (135, 1.) After ffiffn, B. adds f«igr«i3»r^a[n i' ^ 1 utr. 

P. 98. 1 . 25. (135, 2.) Uga N A. B. C., not 

P. loi. 1 . 26. (135, 6.) II ^s6i^3*nc5^ A. Ca. B. C. 

P. 102. 1 . 16. (135, 7.) f H n i Pgnft gqii A. B. C. instead of the more usual ftnrawtfiifsFr. 

P. 106. 1 . 1 1. (136, 2.) uii«Pi>ji( I A. and C. read uutftsiiji;, while B. leaves it out 
altogether. Perhaps it is a repetition from the preceding line ; hut if it is at 
all to he repeated here, it must he iSurf instead of mnft. The same fault odours 
again in all the MSS., line 14, uinftsi|r^ instead of 

P. 106. 1 . 16. (136, 2.) All the MSS. have irafti, and again atn nuft. The sense, 
however, would become much clearer if the first imfii was omitted. 

P. 106. 1 . 20. (136, 2.) ^ui^iMiTinui^vi^i A.Ga. vnsw. 1 C. lurew B. 
And again line 22, A. C., B. P. 107. 1 . 8. also,' all the MSS. have 
instead of hut explain it by i 

P. 107. 1 . 6. (163, 3.) Here again Siyaija’s Commentary foUows a different 
text from that which we find in the MSS. of the Rig-veda. AU the MSS. read 
vmirfHfif ns one word, while Sdyana explains it as two, vn*«n(. ■ftjfif, which is 
evidently wrong. > 

P. 108. 1 . 25. (136, 5.) Here also instead of tto i uftsfi rtfin 11 A. 0 . have ttriiK 1 ufteft 
isnii B. iiTin I I Cf. p. 106. 1. 20. 

P. 112. 1.9. (137,2.) utuTOiuhn — ^irfufiT I A. Ca., except that they read ^fsarwuii® 

and unfiuf. C. leaves out the whole from to s^wfiftpr, and has also 5rurfiir°. 
B. has uiH t a; uhn: mnrt: ^ i i^sufrrc 11 

I only leaving out uhm before »i^. 

P. 1 13. 1.7. (137,4.) 'ifii!iTf^srjn«rii: n t A. Ca.B. 

C. See, however, UuMi-S 4 tra HI. 131. 

P. 114. 1 . 7. (138, 1.) i[fir I A”B. C. 

P. 115. 1.4. (138, 2.) w# ^ 11 w# wfW A. Ca. ’w « t i C.: 

P. n6. 1 . 8, (138, 4.) VT^^riii; 1 All the MSS. read here and 

they vary hetwwn luf and mif. I have always adopted ni^^c# in the tot; cf. 
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P^9^ 1, 134. ^ I ; VI. 1, 57. ifhin# t; and Vni. i, 18. wim’ 

k . In the Nmikta 1 . 9., however, we read ^ ^- 

fHdu^Vg, and I find no various reading in the MSS.^of the 
or of its Commentary. In the Pr^tii^khyas again we have as 
^ . Ail. 103. ^i^ifiwnra ^ firmr: in^: 11 

P. ii 5 . 1 . 9 . ( 138 , 4 .) , A. Ca. -^WT^C. 

_ P. 116 . 1 . 10 . (138, 4.) ^ 11 w: tA ^fin A. Ca. B. wnm ^ s^firi C. These read- 

ing have probably ansen fi-om the word which had occurred several times 
before, and was stiU in the mind of the transcribers. It is evidently an old 
mis e. ^ ither it owes its origin to a mere lusus memories, or, what is more 
tixely , it IS a corruption of t instead of 

' P. 116. 1. 14. (138, 4.) ^ ^ II WTfi A. C. 71^ wifimni B. 

• II . . 9 . ( 139 , 3 .) 35 ^. and A. B. C. instead of or 1 

liTip" ” R (^ 39> aQ 11 A. C. B. But 

wMe A. ta «,(«««: a ^ 

P. 119 . La,. ( 139 , 4 .) ,f C. B. Ca Theread 

wote though ^ would have made the sentence much cleai-er That 

%apa himself h^ not voitten I conclude fi-om this, that which is hte 

!lf ■’ “Sorted in its ri<pht place tit Jf 

woifid be the best reading, and might be defended by A. a^d ^ ^ 

Pr m ^ ^ ' C. Ca. 

jji. iu. mmmm i A. Ca, sec. m. 

P- 131. 1. 35. (139, 7.) I A. B. c. 

^ Ca. A. (but C»5. has 55 - TT 

^■1 sai^^whw^TjhKiC. wbrerwJwbKiB. 

None of these readinffs^can iv. + 1 , ^ ^ # 11 
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that this man (I myself, Pajracchepa,) is of noble origin, and therefore fit to offer 
sacrifices. In this way our sacrifices may be said to be dependent on them.’ 
Afterwards B. leaves out the words firom to while both the other MSS. 
insert ^ snr: before but without a verb corresponding to it. In B. we have 
afterwards, after inufir the words Trar jijsnTfi firo i ? i which occur 
neither in A. nor C. ? refers to the ? in the first P^da; the other words 
serve as a commentary to that portion of the text of which Sd,yana’s explanation 
had been lost in B. 


P. 124- 1.36. (139, 10.)^!^: B.C. ^fsgrqt; A. Ca. or ? h 

P. 127. 1 . 2. (140, 1.) s)nr<<>NK=k, 4 ir<^rd ht?: a. C. ^rruTfii II hr; B. 

P. 127. 1 . 4. (140, 1.) II A. Ca. ^ C. B. 

P. 131. 1. 8. (140, 8.) A. B. C. 

P. 131.1.20. (140, 8.) irniR^rsifir A. C. HRn^i^B. 

P. 132. 1 . 6. (140, 9.) A. Ca. sec. m. C. B. 

P. 133. 1.22. (140, 12.)- After a word like is required, but is 

omitted in all the MSS. 


P.140. 1.12. (141,9.) fd imHI fWHRi ^ I HtRUft HtiK 

C. fHHrm nfHT TT^. HfbdHin B. hIht omitted in B 3. 

P. 141. 1. 25. (14I, 13.) I H W HHRHRT B. Tir5R(r SSt H fiHRHTHi C. 

HHRHRf A. Ca. sec. m. 

P. 142. 1. 3. (141, 12.) ip^Nnrcsii^t^Ca. sec. m. hsc'd: vngit'cm; B. w^rkC. 
Ca. pr. m. 


P. 142. 1 . 18. (141, 13.) I HPTfk II I HRfiif B, 

HRRj: I C^ i Tnfifir A. Ca. sec. m. 

P. 142. 1 . 21. (141, 13.) ^rfirfiru: hr: u B. wfirfn: wr 

HOTT A. Ca. (■!iwC“5.) ^ fir: ^ C. 

P. 144. 1 . 16. (14.2, 3.) ?i?r B. C. A. Ca. 

P. 149. 1 . 3. (142, 13.) wuHT^HiiRf m: B. m A. Ca. ^httri hi: C. 

P. 152. 1 . 10. (143, 3.) TOIR 11 HHHTR A. Ca. B, TJBR C. 

P> 153- 1 - ^ 3 - (H 3 > 7 -) ^ xniWTt 1 B. hst ;(hi - ^i<4irHi>i^ : A. Ca. 

deestinC. (<5fin!r§: Ca 5 .) 

P. 133. 1 . 17. {143, 7.) wgnirti HT A. B. C. 'wfnwf ht?. 

P. 134. 1 . 22. (144, 1.) ^ ’HjtrrsWtsfiRTii^ H ift x i i ft i a ' ^ 1 ,1; n w 
A. Ca. ^ 6 l« 41 «Sn<; ^ C. 'W 

P. 137. 1. 7. (144, 5.) A. Ca. f^. B. ’sgeSTK fw tiRPi” C. In ima- 

yajvan’s Conunentary on the Mghantu f^. is derived from 1 tniR: i 

He also quotes this passage from the Rig-veda, with the Commentary of M^idhaya, 
which differs, however, from our text: ifiwRi ^ HURnnin . 

VOL. n. f 
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P. 157. 1 . 13. (144, 5 -) g 

• P.^158. 1 . 2I (145, 1.) From the sixth to the thirteenth S&ta of the twenty- 

first Annvdka there is a mistake in the Commentary as to the number of 



each hymn. 

P. 159. 1 . 8. (145, 1.) vmtffk 1 11 

wsaptftj TRt^ A. B. Ca. irrawfe 1 wwfw 1 

P. 159. 1. 1 5. (145, 1.) ^rarai ftritHtifii ^ A. C. “wrRfq B. (° 3 Hr ^ w 
ftif ^?.) 

P.160.1. 17. (145, 3.) A. Ca. w. wt^iftfir^c. 4 ^ 11 wfitiftfimr B. 

P. 160. 1 . aa. (145, V) cnnt? n ^mrf A. B. C. See, however, 1 . 161, 6. 

P, 168. L 6. (147, 4.) A. B. C. warwifii Tnww°?. 

P. 168. 1 . 14. (147, 5.) ■si^ A. B. C. '^Stc?. 

P. 169. 1 . II. (148, 1.) ^ »i 4 tow A. C. ^ HTOfln ^H4v«5fl> nl ») 4 h T Hi B. and 
Nirukta. 


P. 169. 1 . 16. {148, 1.) ^ mi 4 jiftfim ^ 4 ftr A. Ca.''s^. man. ^ nr 4 
sjftfimf « 3 ft «i4 snifir^ ^ wrifti nfir C. ^ nra iiftfiinr nr B. and 

Nirukta. - 


P.171.1. 21.(148, 5.) A. B.C. ^gfinwsfii?. 

P. 172. 1 . 27. (149, 2.) wHn: ti nwr^n 1 nn 

I it'i'frUTi; '- * : wntfii: A. Ca. sec. m. ^i«r^ 1 nnf mrfn: B. 

I nwfyin^. C. 

I 1 nn q 4 T' W T ^~'i ^i«r§: t nffptn^ vrnMht Ca. pr. m. C®5. 

P. 173. 1.5. (149, 2.) Instead of imnrfir, Prof. WUson proposea-jiuprfir, which 
would certainly be more appropriate ; but aU the MSS. have uunfir. 

P. 173. L 7. (149,2.) irarfin# A.Ca.B. n g fin^ r 11 C. C'*5. 

B 3.) I conjecture nsfint ir^ nYr n iiir . Prof. Wilson, whom I consulted 
on this passage, gives the following explanation : “ I do not think any conjec- 
ture is necessary, but that may be used impersonally, or with id or for 
its nommative. ‘ When Agni does not mature or verily fill (or satisfy), it is not 
produced; that is, nothing is produced, production does not take place.’ The 
construction is elliptical, but not unintelligible. With reference, however, to the 
phrase ^ might be inserted, but it is not indispensable.” 


P. 176. 1. 24. (150, 3.) In ttie Ch^dogya-upanishad (VII. 10), firom which these 


words are taken, the text is in^w: 


ttmi. . 


P. 177.1. 16. (151, 1.) rt59i«t %3TS!ftf^rri(;A. Ca. C. irtspu ■ftrert- 

B. The sense is"tiiat expresses merely the possession of cows^ ev6n 
where a man possesses (or wishes td posses) only a few of them; jft|, the 
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plm-al, is therefore added to show that many cows are intended. One expects 
something like ^eoTir, or wn!;, hut neither is quite 

satisfactory. Prof Wilson proposes •fg'^rfk or explaining 

it hy “ in this place by one (or the singular), two, three, or more may be that 
is, he who wishes for a cow, means he who wishes for many cows ; as Gopati, 
‘ lord of a cow,’ means ‘ lord of many cows,’ etc. 

P. 180. 1 . 16. (151, 5.) II ^ifir B. rratra'^C. ws gmfff ^ A. Ca. 

P. 182. 1 . 15. (15 1, 8.) n ^i«r§: A. Ca. sec. m. Ca. pr. m. C. 

C^ 5 - B. 

P. 183. 1.4. (151, 9.) IT TOT II TOUT A. C. 'st tot B. w nm 
3^ C*5. 

P. 183. 1 . 19. (13a, I.) tfhft A. Ca. sec. m. B. tihft Ca. pr. m. C. C®^. 

P. 184. 1 . 15. (152, a.) Tffiflsftr H iBmfTf A. Ca. B. Tn«ifkC. C®5. 

P. 186. 1 . 21. (152,6.) wfifi? fr^ir w ’ST ^ t^ii f>T%iT qwr u qi^TrT- 

A. C. qqT%q qqx q q#qqTq% B. 

P. 187- 1 . 23. (153, 1.) iTtfitfiT: 11 Tftfirfq: A. B. C. 

P. 192. 1 . 22. (154, 4.) The quotation from the Chandogy^ranyaka is evidently 
made from memory, and therefore not very accurate. As it is difficult to cor- 
rect Sd.yana’s text, I add the passage from the original (VIII. 2 and 3): q ^ 
qmfl^qqqrfkiftq qf qrf qqiqllfiT 1 " Tr^s^rnr” 1 qlq q^ir qf qif qqr^^ 
Tc^s'^qq 1 TTT qnq q^ qnq qsn^q^lfir qr qqq^qq 11 11 %q ^ qqq ^qirr 

vftqquqqTfqf^ qiqqq qrqnqTqilfq iriqf f?r|ii ^%<*i qrquii flfi T 11 Instead of ?qi^“, 
A. and C. read ^qft°, B. 

P. 193. 1 . 6. (154, 5.) B I. contains sundry marginal notes to this hymn, which, 
being addressed to Vishnu, was probably of greater interest to the Brahmans 
than hymns to Agni, Vdyu, etc. These notes are generally of little value. One 
of them has already been received into the text by B 2. and B 3. Both of them 
add qriiFftqTfkfTOffiqf^ qqrfq after vckmcw . B i. has as a marginal note to qser wiq:, 
qipqflrqfq: q^; and it gives qqW in addition to ^^f qq i. But these notes have 
not found their way into B 3. 

P. 193. 1 . 26. (i 54, 6.) B 1. has q - t| i q i ^ q qqit: as a marginal note to qqiq: 11 

P. 194. 1 . 24. (155, 1.) qtcyrq A. B. C. wfqi? cf 155, 5. 

P.196.1.3. (155,3.) a i qT ^ f qq i l; qnfqq qiqsS A. C. (qqftr in marg.) 

qnfqw fqq qur^S B. 

P. 197^ 1 . 22. (155, 6.) r^ptoi i ^q ^qrqTT^ A. Ca. sec. m. fqfrqt^ Ca. pr. m. C. 
f qfrqi Wq# B. * 

P. 200. i. 12. (156, 3.) qqr qiq qqqrqqqq iWfer ii qqr ww qj iqi q q qq' fqa^ A. Ca. 
sec. m. qgTqiq qqr qqq fqajtq C. qq qiq qqiwqi qqq fqo]^ B. 

P. 202. 1 . 10. (157, 1.) qf^rraf. The Commentator seems to have read qr t qg- 
■^rqi; this in the Sandhi-text gives q r ^^rttl^ which ie the reading of the MSS. 
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P. ao4. 1 . 22. (157, 6.) Instead of S 3. has 1 

P. 265. 1 . 3. (157, 6.) Before 'sn A. has the words ^ f?T, C. ^ ^ 

or They are wanting in.B., and refer to another hymn addressed 

to the AMns. 

From the beginning of the third Adhyiya to the end of Varga 13 . 1 possess 
fragments of a MS. which was procured for me at Calcutta. It is a modem 
copy, hut it contains very useful readings, and the original from which it was 
copied seems to have been an excellent MS. I ascertained, however, that the 
Pandit who copied it for me had occasionally inserted corrections of his own. On 
this account the readings of this MS. ought to be tested by their own intrinsic 
value only; and in the few cases where the MS. had to be quoted I have called 
it D., because it cannot claim a place in any one of the three historical families 
of S£yana’s manuscripts. 

P. 208. 1 . 1 1. (158, 4.) -g tmrt A. C. tt farfft B. 

P. 208. 1 . 18. (158,4.) II A.B.C. (cf. Pd,n.V. 

2, 42) D. 

P. 209. 1. 24. (i 58, 6.) All the MSS. read where 

is too unusual an expression to be retained. However, ^vfe ' inn ^ also is not 
satisfactory, and the reading of D., offers at least a probable con- 

jecture. 

P. 212. 1. 4. (159, 3.) ^ I A. C. sec. m. sruNir: B. Ca. pr. m. C. 

P. 213. 1. 1. (i 59, 5.) From here to 161, 3. A i. is wanting (p. 213 — 218).’ 

P. 214. 1. 12. (160, 1.) 11 °3»nnihir§: B. “gWl C. 

D. D. explains by while B. and C. leave it unexplained, 

5^ would be better. 

P. 214. 1 . 13. (i6o, I.) vifff^B. urrf^Ca. vTftf¥i^°C. vrftjn^D, 

P. 215. 1 . 19. ( 1 60, 3.) ftw is not explained in B. and C. D. supplies it as usual 

P. 216. L 1 1. (r6o, 4.) Ca. sec. m. B. Ca. pr. m. C. This 

refers to P^n. VII. 4, 71 : n D. has t^finnuTarn^. 

P. 219. 1 . 19. (161, 4.) D. adds at the beginning of the fourth verse. 

None of the other MSS. have it. 

P. 220. 1 . 12. (161, 3.) B. ■3'ij'gci' C. A. or u q g ?. 

P. 220. 1 . 26. (161, 6.) nwm II gugrra- A,. B. C. 

P. 221. 1 . 1. (161,6.) Ttf^rfrfir B. D. fVig%'v 1 r^fir ^ lUriii v fii A. 

f^feMiftfd ^ nT g iffrii C. 

P. 221. 1 . 5. (161, 6.) « ‘’ftuTf A. B. C. 

P. 222. 1. 8. (161, 8.) lOTrf A. B. C. D. writes by con- 

jecture. <rpr however refers to 

P. 223. 1.23.(161, 10.) A. D.hasftitl fi i ftiat tm. . 

Perhaps fwb belongs to ipfi# and may have been an old marginal gloss. 
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P. 226. 1 . 14. (161, 14.) after would better be omitteid; but it 

stands in A. B. G. D. 

P. 226. 1 . 24. (162, 1.) The words from tri^^rfir to frrfr are wanting in A. and C. 
B. has instead of D. adds after the first frrfr, with 

reference to the following 

P. 228. 1 . 2. (162, 2.) After D. adds -Jun xatcra: ^ i ^ ^ it 

P. 228. 1 . 17. (162, 3.) I have added the words from D., as the 

meaning of Sdya^a would scarcely be intelligible without them. 

P. 229. 1 . 1 1. (162, 8.) All the MSS. have ^tv iifo ur gi in; (itnytTn B.), though in A. 
and C. it looks more like I cannot find the passage in P^nini to which 

this quotation refers. The rules for the nominative singular of the word in 
question are Pdn. III. 2, 71, i and 2. ^ i ra ^r t flv iT tu. D. therefore adds after 
the words %iraT: ^ ii l gr ^ rn ftnnfirtr:. Cf, P^.n. III. 2, 71, 3, and VIII. 2, 67. 

P. 229. 1 . 13. (162, 3.) nq i iw T A. B. C. irs[ren D. 

P. 230. 1 . 1. (162, 6.) D. reads •jit ’a ^ afiroi h 

P. 230. 1 . 7. (162, 6.) A. B. C. D. 

P. 230. L 16. (162, 7.) urmmlvnir. B. A. Ca. nr mwiiS i a i ii C. D. has 

TrarsTO, which would correspond better with 
P.233, l-i- svirta ^ II 

■jnrnarftTTar wras ^ A. Ca. - tm u aifa wtat wwat C. whw 

D. ^vin5 Rr mH»^ ? or 

• P. 233'. 1 . 7. (162, 13.) aiw-f ' Hi i:, S. I. 2, 3. P. I. 2. See, however, Prd.ti^khya 

1. 4, lOI. 

P. 234. 1 . 1. (162, 14.) TijT ■avu (T^ Tj^ A. C. B. has Some words are 
wanting to complete this sentence, however, is not likely to have 

been the original reading. 

P. 234. 1. 20. (162, 15.) nn ^ ira ituiflti ^ A. B. C. ^ Jftfir- 

D. It would be better to read ^ Tnrr%: iTSfTUfjf, but the 

MSS. are against it. 

P. 234. 1 . 21. (162, 13.) ^ XRm ig ii 

■^muj^B. ^ xnm? D. ^ Ca.; lacuna in C. The read- 

ing of D. seems the best, and might have been adopted. The wng precedes the 

’TiWi, xir 5 »ir<Ta ig'iwai 1 4. 

P. 233. 1. 7. (162, 16.) Instead of (A. B. C. D.), Prof. Wilson proposes to 
read See verse 6. 

P. 233. 1 . 16. (162, 17.) ^sr^sxm C. imu B. D. 

P. 233. 1 17. (162, 17.) requires a gloss, UT^nhmjhr. 

P. 233. 1. 18. (162, i7.)'jri^xinnf((r?RTi'ira; left out in A.B.C., and supplied from P:; 
P. 236. 1 . 7. {162^ 18.) A. Ca. B. 0 . ? 
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P. 335. 1. 14. {i6z, 19.) ura w t ^ II ^ <iw SB A. C, if^ ^ B 
^ ^ ?:sf « ^ D. 

P. 337. 1. 1. (163, 30.) H ^ ,, A. C. B. 

P.,337. 1- 3. (163, 30.) W tJi sir^ii T D. afunrfjmT A. B. C. 

P. 337. 1. 4. (163, 20.) D. ^T<i4*ii«jj44i A. B. C. 

P. 338. 1. 10 (162, 23.) 2n(; A. B. C. D. According to P^nini it should be i 

P. 340. 1-9. (153, 3.) 5%^ A. C. 51^ B. D.has5f%^(3f^?),^]ueh 

preferable if it rested on the authority of MSS. The same applies 
to (A. B. C.), instead of which D. has snui f ^sim”- 

*hf '.^'i *' ^ 'S'f'-#- A. and 0. have iiinir|vlb^, leavmg out 

ev, 

P. 344. 1. 15. (163, 10.) D. uvHsnsf A. B. C. 

^^P. 344.^1. 24. (163. 10.) si^T^ A.B.C.D. or The Nirukta and its Commentary 

i mga) have si^nd^, which corresponds better with the Aorist wifspn i 

-346^11^4, 1.) A.B.C.; and again (p. 347. 1* 18 ) w 

11 A. B. C. ^ '' 

P- 347. 1. 31. (154, 1.) A. is wanting from 164, i_i$4, 16 (p. 347-338). 

spom^to h n Aranyaka, from which this passage 

seems to hare been taken, reads ufanfrr. Cf. Brih Ar p 6i6 ^ ^ 

B.iun,arg.TOf,«iuateadof* 

P Z'?' If '*'’^'•0. M,^:„B.Cap.n.. 

n nifiwndhr. own *rei at ga .^mWl tnftwitDtr 

P. 333. 1. 8. (164, 3.) Ca. C. B. 

E 333. 1. 5. (164, 6.) '^'4i.^4afiRi B. Ca. C. 

P. 333. 1. 8. (164, 6.) Ca. C. B. 

b. <, .he .„p 

P. 334. 1. 10. (154, 8.) I. C. ^ Ca. ^ B. ?. 

margr^'r ^ xmm 1 

P. 333. 1. 34. (164, II.) ^ R r rr,,„ J 
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P. 3^6. 1 . 16. (164, 13.) wrt Ca. B. C. 

P. 357. 1 . 5. (164, 13.) ^ is not explained in B. or C. except by As 

is generally preceded by a more literal explanation, it is likely that the omis- 
sion is owing to the copyists, and not, as in other cases, to Sdyana himself. 

P.339. 1.5. {164,16.) riai’nFlsfttr cJ'epjitsfta' v: ift'^B. ?r'^C. tsspi- 

%r. w A. gigpi rf isre : n *t Ca. sec. m. pr. m.) 

P. 359. 1 . 9. (164, 16.) B. A. Ca. sec. m. (ft pr. m.) wtfest 

fftftir C. 

P. 339. 1. 33. (164, 16.) B. A. and C. enlarge on this passage, as 

happens frequently in quotations from Br^hmanas. After A. has first 
which belonged probably to ^ and then, after repeating the words from 

to A. goes on x tiurdsil^raipf -qifrfq etc. C. agrees with A. except 

that X finifrsi^ follows at once after Tq^SRi. In Ca. the words from to 
« stand in the margin. A. Ca. and B. have C. The 

whole passage from the Tdndya-brdhmana (13, 3.) is this: HWfffi 

1 ^ I X tft ^ ^ 1 

?Tq fWgr ifi 1 (^^°) 1 it ^ ^ fim ift 

■at ar^ipnT « See also Manu II. 131. 

P. 361. 1. 13. (164, 19.) waif: tnfa; these words are omitted in all the MSS. 

P. 363. 1 . 8. (164, 30.) a ftamm u iit ®- sfl ai’ aq ini H; A. Ca. afNr^ at 

C. If be the right reading, we should perhaps also read sflarm 
qtjRTwsfis'ar:. A. Ca. and B. however have amr:, and C. also has inw:. 

P. 363. 1 . 10. (164, 30.) wreRu^ WTv° C. aT^° B. wt^° Ca. A. 

P. 363. 1 . 33. (164, 30.) Ca. correct. C. A. Ca.) s^fiqr B. : cf. 

Mundaka TJpanishad III. 3. 

P. 363. 1 . 6. (164, 30.) a w Tram wrat (Ri° A. Ca. C. ww a^aramfiB. wwaararura 
is not likely to have been the original reading, but neither aaiaRw: nor aaiawra f; 
woidd be much better. 

P. 364. 1. 3. (164, 31.) A. C. deest in B. 

P. 364. 1. 8. (164, 31.) awnau^y n ataTwr >jif A. Ca. B. amriwij C. 

P. 366. 1 . 9. (164, 33.) ^iaralfafa etc. In explanation of these sacrificial formulae 
B I. gives the followmg marginal notes : fhn rniriua^ ^ataf fKfa aOTtrsErfarsp^ 1 
TO I an > 5 : 1 % jpnf 1 1 TOrggr irafii 1 wfsif \ 

TTiflrs^. awreitsr 1 fanr 1 totir^: i Tpnr 1 T i r uftt a 1 

varora I tfwi 1 fafarngiisil mrai 1 aafwcar t ^ ^ afiraT ^ 

aNtfir wfTSft iq# ^ani; 1 aifw waa 1 tot^ i inftsaifctasFa^ ^ wfcaft aw ^aui^l 

I aaw’Vi+w aaahaa: i a^rowwa fafeiamwi aa?r^ 1 In the Chin- 
mentary on Alval^yana the following explanation is given : ^tat^fir t a' 

aa aaraiw: #BTafftrfir aw>^ u ■^Tarat afkad aafir 1 ^aiaf ^aWafw ar ii ’ ' ‘ * ’ 
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P. 36^ 1. 23. (164, 33.) ^ H A. C. (JT over 

V . ^ ne next sentence from to iirafir is left out in A. and C. It is not 
dear how tie words of the Hotri cm be said to contain eleren OTlIables erant 
by lowing for Vaidil productions; the words are the same in itvaldyana V. m 
^rom 164, 34. to the end of the hymn A. is wanting (p. 367— 391). 

P. 267. 1. 13. (164, 24 .) II Ca. C. B. 

P. 269- 1 . d. (154, 36.) vst II vsETf ^ Ca. C. 

P. 269. 1. 7. (164, 36.) C. irars^shitj: B. Ca. 

P. 270. 1. 34. ( 164 , 0 , 8 .) Ca. C. B. 

^^.271. .10.(164,39.) II Ca. (.^“C.) 

P. 271. 1. 37. (164, 39.) ^ Ca. C. B 

z:z 

P. 273. 1. 1. (164, 30.) B. explains jnni; by a marginal note 
•■-Jbc off* P'- “■ 0- 'eSl» B, and in' maig. n 

ih ^d be -n w,, ; and tins seems to be intended by some indistinct corrections 
wn^'or^'if*'*'' 0 - Ca. B. n^ being 

^Ca.C. Wnm ^ B The 

be applied in their technical s™ to the ^ TTT 

The genitive is better than fh i %• * ' 

lowing In a wider -rmc »» “d*™* of the fol- 

Wder sense nnght be taien as an explanation of 

^~;r:^wbiitiiftrgibtt:r 

satisfactory. ^ or is not 

is Ime ®' "■ ^ 

B a??. 1. 24. (154, 3^,) 

C, has ^ cIT 

• 278. 1 . 34. (164, 38.) I ^ „ ^erf^ca. C. wrotB and ; 

ib • 3 - (■«* 45.) nfWnn a B. TOrtWw C!a. a 
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P. 385. 1 . 17. (164, 45.) infill: 4 ^: 1 11 tnrfiii: w- 

^mrfr !t<*t?iir<ifcifw^° Ca. intT5rrf^it3fw?r° C. ^- 

B i. B 3.) All the MSS. hare mixed the explana- 
tion of the Mantra with that of the Kalpa; the former is the 

latter jigriwmTfinn^. The quotation ^ jfar: cugfisTr -gi^ is of frequent occurrence 
in the Brdhmanas. B i. takes it as a quotation from a Sutra, and has in the 
margin ^ ib®*. Some of the Sdtras differ very little from the Brdhmaqas, 

and some Br^manas contain considerable portions written in the style of 
Siitras. Thus Kum^a says, ’'!i i ^giq<. i ^m i r« i di<a<ijtn g i gi^tq. Sdyana, in his Intro- 
duction to the Aitareya-br^hmana, writes • ■yeiTH jdi’q qgn gid i ggrgiq^ 1 ^ 
■as^ftsiT gif gff gft? ftiffir. See Prolegomena, p. 144. 

P. 386. 1 . 1. (164, 43.) gr^gw B. C. Ca. 

P. a88. 1 . 6. (164, 48.) wpgftfTftr. This is the reading of the MSS., which may be 
meant for gngfiigjfg or gsnbrerfg; but the cerebral « seems to point to something 
else : cf. Pdn. IV. 2, 80. 

P. 291. 1. 19. (i6j, I.) The quotation from the Rig-vidhdna required some altera- 
tions. A. (which begins again with this hymn) has w g^gf •gsTT ’gni ^gfkwt ; 
C. has w ging ^ (Ca. §°) ; while the text of the Rig-vidh^,na is 
in one MS. grgr gr^ ^ ■gnf ijgfft:, in the other w wHg 

P. 295. 1 . 8. (165, 7.) g€r^ gg^g qg^ 1 11 ga^g A. C. B. 

P. 397. 1 . 16. (165, 12.) g?^: II igi^: A. B. C. It might be >n^ or ggr^. 

P. 303. 1 . 13. (166, 6.) f g ^ g g r ^Ort ^ 11 fg ^q n n itOrf ^ C. A. Ca. ftr%- 

ggi^ite ^B. 

P. 309. 1. 5. From 167, 4 — 171, 6. A. is wanting (p. 309 — 328). 

P. 313. 1 . 13. (168, 4.) After gnmn;, Ca. C. give quite a different explanation to the 
end of the verse : ggrgr. gif f^; grrggfir i gnggfir 11 It seems to refer to wburg:, 
but the text is corrupt. 

P. 333. 1 . 19. (170, 1.) tg wrigr B. Ca. C. 

P. 334. 1 . 3. (170, 3.) gwimggtrivg: B. gtwrggnftR: Ca. C. 

P. 337. 1 . 10. (17X, 3.) Between and fgjgf B. and Ca. C. have gg. 

P. 337. 1 . 30. (171, 4.) ^HW Tg gqnf gg:. B. and Ca. C. have grgTrggtrfgg;. 

P. 330. 1. 16. (173, 3.) yiqiigrg^: 1 g?T igg gfifg^ fgf ^ B. grrgigr- 

I g?rT ^ggfSi^gqg %gf A. Ca. C. 

P. 333. 1 . 3. (173, 6.) fsigfgg I fwg: ^ B. fwgfgg gr ^ giSgr^^ 

^A.e. 

P. 333. 1. 17. (173, 7.) II fxrftiisit A. B. C. 

P. 333. 1 . 18. (173, 7.) gga^ 11 ggjr ^ A. B. C. r ‘j 

P. 335. 1 . 31. (173, II.) Tttggg » A. C. •ggiqg B. 

P. 336. 1. 10. (173, 13.) qt|iw i *flrd B. gisOTgjftfiir A. C. 

VOL. m h 
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P. 338, 1 . 1. (iy4) a.) «SrHTJ9lft{^W^ H B. «»i 1 w .A, C. 

P. 338. 1 . 3 . (i?4, 3.) -tRrnsRftPfr « inrsi^'tftT A. B. C. 

P. 338. 1 . 33. (174, 3.) u WT B. ^ A. C. 

P. 338. 1 . 24. (174, 3.) H wiwiifl-w^: B. ^mirerg- 

A. C. 

P. 340. 1 . 13. (174, 6.) ■^: ■ftpiT rnfm B. ppit ^ ■fepn 

■ii^ A. C. The construction is wrong in both cases, unless we read 
^ instead of ^ ^ w Perhaps ^ was the original 

reading, and % ipi^ ^ was added as a new sentence : or i wjht ^ ^ 

7 Tttrprsr. 

P. 340. 1 . 16. (174, 6.) II fipn A. B. C. 

P. 341. 1 . 33. (174, 9.) From here to 180, 7. (p. 360.) A. is wanting. 

P. 346. 1 . 31. (176, 3.) ■a'hnf^^ttiw Ca. C. B. 

P. 351. 1 . 13. (178, 1.) B. Oa. C. It ought to be unless the whole sen- 
tence is taken as a parenthesis. Cf. Rv. toI. III. p. 191. 1. 13. 

P. 333. 1 . 31 . (178, 4.) H B. Ca. C. 

P. 333. 1. 13. (179, 4.) I fufirindii: B. firfuwr: sstuthw Ca. C. 

P. 333. 1 . 26. (179, 3.) The first part of this verse has been lost in the Com- 
mentary ; none of the MSS. have preserved it. The words etc. liowever, 

towards the end of the verse, seem to indicatg that Shyana had given before an 
explanation of the words t#hr. In the same verse (p. 335. 1 . 3.) B. has ^ 
Ca. C. iin <ii*hi=i^ 4 T*iiuii. Again, instead of wnr^ir*. 

Ca. 0 . have w^vt; and B. jsiwp: 

P. 337. 1 . 9. (180, 1.) ^hjfir Traflfw II T^sififir Ca. C. ^hrfir m ilfn B. : cf. Nigh. II. 14. 

P. 337. 1 . 9. (180, 1.) B. C. 

P. 338. 1 . 3. (180, 3.) vsf BTf^ II t:!? Ca. C. tn? ^ 30^; B. 

P. 339. 1 . 3. (180, 4.) Ca. C. n ^ B. 

P. 360. 1. 1. (180, 3.) II B. Ca. C. 

P. 361. 1. 18. (180, 8.) After n ^ all the MSS. have Either a whole sentence 
has been dropped, to which belonged or it was meant to follow 

after ^ itw: 11 

P. 363. 1 . 1. (180, 9.) A. B. C., instead of a transition from the second 
to the third person, not unusual in Shyana. 

P. 363. 1 . 4. (180, 9.) -gutruraifir 11 gpftrnafrr A. B. C. 

P. 353. 1 . 13. (181, 3 ) ^aaumns A. B. C., instead of 'siwtow, which would be more 
correct. 

P. 353. 1 . 33. (181, 6.) ^ H A. C. ^TU B. 

P. 366. 1 . 31 . (181, 8.) Ca. C. B. A. Ca. sec. m. 

P.,357. 1.1. (181,8.) A. Ca. ^ 
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B. C. is probably a mistake ; it may be meant for ^iWsira^ 

(‘ because there is comfort, as if water was sprinkled’) or for ^rrarnnntr (‘ because 
there is growth’) ; but neither of the two emendations is probable. 

P.367.1.8. (181, 9.) From here to 188, 6 . A. is wanting. The Commentary 
fi'om 184, 1, to 18 j, 5, however, is found in A 3. at the beginning of the seventh 
Adhydya. 

P. 368. 1. 6. (183, 1.) C. B. 

P. 370. 1 . 3. (183, 5.) B. Ca. C. 

P. 373. 1 . 3. (183, 3.) -jjiwmTH B. Ca. C. seems to 

be a necessary correction. 


P. 381. 1 . 34. (185, 6.) Ca. C. 

Ca. C. There is a mistake in this line, which the 
reading adopted in the text does not remove. 


P. 386. 1 . 15. (186, 4.) II B. Ca. C. 

P. 389. 1. 1. (186, 9.) II B. C. 

P. 389. 1. 3. (186, 9,) B. Ca. C. (^ifr annytiffir or ^ttm^WTfir?) line 3. >r^- 

'iffpn B. Ca. C. ■ssdftr B. Ca. C. 

P. 390. 1. 4. (187, 1.) In Sd.yapa’s quotation from Saunaka’s Rig-vidhdna there 
are several readings differing from the MSS. of the Rig-vidhdna : ^ f^ ' f w n' qrB. 

ijjftrr Ca., but corrected into which probably would be found 

to be the reading of A. if a new A. MS. should be discovered. The MS. of the 

Rig-vidhdna, E. 1 . H. 1733 a. has 1733 b. has Again, 

vj^^B. C.; but Ca. corrected ( = A.) has r^nn «rat nf* i^T ! t;, which is the read- 

ing of Rig-vidhdna 1733 b., while 1733 a. has ^npuft^JTir. Instead of 
which is the reading of MSS. 1733 a. b., B. has C. ^ cor- 

rected into Tj waOTv. 

P. 393. 1 . 15. (187, 9.) All the MSS. are so defective in this verse, that it is 
impossible to complete the sentence except by conjecture. B. reads ^ ^ ^ nw 
Hf( ^ ihrfrit; ntfhro wfrrc tRrfw®nT?R tiWt 11 Ca. has t ^ 

(R ^ irntfrir: uhwtjB^kRrrwt ■^rOt vi^ 1 This 

has been corrected by mai’ginal notes. First, after the last % was put in, 
which, however, must have been meant to come in after '■sr ; then this ?!r was 
blotted out, and a whole line put in after the same letter, i!r?ran nHV^R jl - 
rraro?. The d of is again cancelled, and the whole emendation is erro* 
neous, as it could only have been meant for But even after this 

there is no construction in the Commentary, and it is not clear even whether the 
Commentator referred iRrfrm and to or to x. To judge from 

the MSS., Sdyapa seems to have taken these words as accusatives dependant: on 
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^nr or In tMs case we might read | ^ft*r ^ tiw 

thji^ »t 5 rra^ ^ i The proper 

commentary, however, would he this ; ^ ^ ^ ’wsfr Hsrrat i ira i 

I ntnj°tii^iHRir^faPin>it) I ^nrrf^ I i ^ i. firf^nr is the usual 


explanation, although is derived from #st. See 11 . 32, i. uffuft- 

frnf I 


P. 393. 1 . 31. (187, 10.) In this verse again B. leaves out -roil it;, Ca. reads 


and leaves out all between w ift® and mr: 11 

P. 397. 1. 6 . (188, 9.) Before >jiu;, Ca. C. and B. have the words irr^ t %'()■ 

P. 399. 1 . 14. (189, 3.) Ca. has a marginal note with regard to ^ ift: 1 1 ^ 1 

ift I u; I ^ upirairr:. Bhattahhdskara wrote a Vedahhdshya (cf. Devardja’s Corn- 
mentary on the Nirukta), and another grammatical Commentary on the Pari- 
bhdshas (cf. Colebrooke’s Mis 5 eUaneous Essays, p. 43). He is quoted by Sdyaija, 
1.63,4. 1.71,4. I. 84,15, &c. 

P. 400. 1. 16. (189, 5.) ^KRitT^nmfuf^ Ca. B. is explained 

as 

P. 401. 1 . 7. (189, 6.) The MSS. read but, as no etymology is given, and as 
the word does not occur again in the Rig-veda, it is difficult to say whether it 
be meant for or fxw^. 

P. 403. 1 . 13 . (190, 1.) From 190, 1. to 191, 4. the Commentary of A 3. is found 
again at the beginning of the seventh Adhydya. 

P.403. 1 . 15. (190, 3.) A. B. C. itWwxiru#;?. 

' P. 405. 1. 18. (190, 6.) I B. % wB n a invi A. Ca. 

P. 407. 1. 3. (191, 1.) Shadgunisishya has the following note : n^ixnfFf 


^Xtfr I WTOwtfkfir wx ' 

P. 411. 1. 13. (191, 10.) The Pada-text has w. 1 fxx 1, but the Commentator explains 
it as x; I ^ I I, while in the next verse the Pada gives xt ^ instead of 

XT I a ^ II 

P. 413. 1 . 10. (191, II.) rxxc# A. C. fV^tadB. 

P. 413.' 1 . 13 . (191, II.) xtfTfxM tTxr ^rf^. xtifrwm^Txxxxftgi xxfir B. tot 

^ifxbx ^Tfi'iiiijri'ixxxwliu^i xxfir A. C. Both readings are evidently inaccurate ; but, 
not knowing the character and style of the work from which this quotation is 
taken, I find it impossible to propose a more satisfactory reading. 

P. 412. 1 . 33. (191, 13.) II ^ xe rj i4 i B. A, C. 

P.414. 1.4. (191, 15.) xTxfsTOixx Tf XTTOjnfrom^trefir irfk^: 11 xrx F ff x i xxx x uTTTOjxg- 
fitxfir (rfiRj: B. .xrxfTOTXxrx x xixr!W«j'^ ikx sTh ?%«[: A. xrxfgxixxtx H X T xn ii xgsamx^ - 
firefir (rflr^: Ca. pr. m. xTx f gxr x xi x i XTrowgxnrxgfjr^ x%tr. C. 

Some of the MSS. of the Sanhit^i-text contain a number of hymns, or some- 
times single verses, which are not explained by S^yana, and did not form part 
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of what the Brahmans consider the canonical text of the Eig-teda. They afft 
called ‘ Khila,’ and in some MSS. ‘ Pari^shta.’ I have never met with them in 
the Padar-text of the Rig-yeda, and some of the Sanhitd MSS. also omit them. 
Stm some of them may claim a considerable antiguity; and though they are 
not included in the index of the hymns ascribed to Kdtydyana, there can be no 
doubt that they were known to Kdtyayana’s predecessor, S'aunaka, who was 
the author of several Anukramanis to the Rig-veda. He mentions the KhUas 
in general in the introduction to his Anuvdka-anukramani ; 


Again, in the third verse of the same Anukramani, between the T3th and 14® 
Anuvdka of the fii’st Mandala, S'aunaka states distinctly that he does not 
enumerate the Khailika Anuvdkas ; 



ifwsg^icBnif I ^ tot ■gfin 11 


a 


Where the number of the Anuvdkas, of the Sdktas, the Vargas, the verses, the 
metres, and of the single words in the Rig-veda is given by S'aunaka (the words 
amount to 153826), the Khilas are never taken into account. But the very fact 
that they were not counted by S'aunaka, and that he himself says sO, shows 
that they existed in his time. The number of hymns in the S'dkala-^khd is 
1017, but, as S'aunaka says, exclusive of the Khilas : fnfwif 

^ war w Ti^. The Bdshkala-^dkhd, according to S'aunaka, contained eight- 
hymns more, but again, as he says, exclusive of Khilas ; ^ mr ’stmrft 

^r^3ii>sfy=BTfw i '' ^fir ■fifrex w fkin: 11 Another proof of the 

antiquity of these Khila-hymns consists in their being quoted in the Nirukta ®. 
In Pdnini the Khilas are not mentioned except in the Gana-pdtha. Some of 
the verses which are Khilas in the Rig-veda occur in thb text of the Atharvapa. 
In the Vdjasaneyi-sanhitd several entire Adhydyas are called KKUa (XXVI—- 
XXXV), and even in the latest works of the Vaidik period, in the Arapyakas 
and Upanishads, some portions are still marked as apocryphal. The 7th and 8tli 
Adhydya of the Bpihaddrapyaka are called Khila and Parisishta in the Com- 
mentary (p. 948. ed. Roer), and the whole Ydjniki Upanishad is called by the 
same name. In the epic poem of the Mahdbhdrata the Harivan^a is reckoned 
as a Khila. 

As I did not insert the Khila-hymns in the printed text of the Rig-veda, 
I shall give them in the notes at the end of each Mancjala. They generally occur 

* This is the original reading, which has S^aunaka’s Arshanukramani the Khilas seeii 
afterwards been changed into to have been mentioned. • • v 

The Commentary adds, ’’ ^ I 

wra: I . In ® Cf, Roth, Abhandlunges,^|)* giv 
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at the end of Ma^Mas and Annvdkas, not of Ashtakas and Adhyayas, another 
psroof of the early date of their insertion. 

At the end of the 9th Anuvdka of the first Manfiala the MS. of the E. I. H. 
1*9. (S 3.) gives a Khila.. It is counted as the 9th Varga, but in order to adjust 
the numbers the aoth Varga is counted twice. It does not occur in S i. and S a., 
nor. in MSS. Bodl. Wilson 439, 435, 443- 

afhmr 1 ^ ^ 11 

fim to ^ ^ 11 

TOT -m fffom wrdir 1 ^ ■^nf ^ u 

These verses are not to be found either in the Rig, S^.ma, Yajur, or Atharva-veda. 


At the end of the first Mandala S i. and S 3. give another Khila. It is not 
found in S 3., nor in MSS. Bodl. Wilson 439, 433. The accents are given in S i., 
but by a person not very conversant with Vaidik grammar. 


HT jfitsffir trft ST Tnfh nfrf: 1 11 

W 1 JT^TT^fOTTfl'Tr ^ itst »Tl|TTi^ 11 

WTTPrtOT xrafihn: i ii4ir<^n( Tt^ wtr ii 


nurf irfrtM n TO# I ^OTt ^ wbihro w STTOlftr * n Tph H 

«t w? nj'ti ^ 3+55 T T^ T f+ m; I f T# wk ii 

^Udl44 ' <4 TT. aifl n i otwI fii# |ft tItt ii 


The first of these verses, as my Mend Dr. Aufrecht informs me, occurs in the 
Atharvana X. 4, 9, though with considerable changes : 

’TOn ^ ^ ^ w H# I ffin fProrf? #TOif 11 

The two last verses occur in the Mahd,bhdrata I. 3190, with some slight 
altm'ations ; 

^ TO # TOfOT I BTt II 

’bt^Ito To ^rit t: Btif w Tot# i 3 ?nwT fir# 15I& TO 11 


Mandala II. 

At the beginning of the second Mandala S 3. adds, 

fkroi^ fkTCa 1 5113 + ot n 

P. 416^ 1 . 4. (II. I, I.) TO aW OT^ ot: B #11 TO alhr Tfhrr 

BT^^TOBBOTafiiA. C. TO aW B5^ TO B #15 3[fiT B. Perhaps wijl a#' 

igrr ^jtt b# #. 

'* S 3. *BT#> B STOi$f BB:deestinS3. fB#r8 3. 
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P. 416. 1. 17. (II. 1, 3.) A. is wanting jB-om here to H. 5, 7 ; 11. i, 3—9, howev^, 
is found at the beginning of the seventh Adhy^iya. 

P. 436. 1. 36. (II. 3, 5.) Ca. C. fbt B. 

P. 438. 1. 1. (II. 3, 7.) After B. adds jiTcpff 11 

P. 430. 1. 19. (II, 3, 1.) ufhiitsfhTrfhrfn Ca. C. utwifruun® B. 

P. 437. 1. 20. (II. 4, 4.) Instead of ^f et?T ■u4Hr4f'<K<Jt wsir, Ca. C, 

have Tjm ■anr. 

P. 438. 1. 2,6. (11. 4, 5.) UHtftr: II u w aHtfu: B- Ca. C. 

P.440. 1. 33. (II. 5, 1.) jtw’I. The Pada has usa^, the Sanhitd a 

final before palatals is written as Anusvdra in most Vaidik MSS. 

P. 441. 1. 3. (II. 5, 1.) a»f wftnrsi II aa iiflTrai B. Ca. C. 

P. 441. 1. 3. (II. 3, 1.) B. Ca. C. 

P. 444. 1. 26. (II. 5, 3.) II A. B. C. 

P. 446. 1. 26. (II. 7, 1.) 11 ^ vrarfrf^ut A. B. C. 

P. 447. 1. 9. (II. 7, 3.) ^Huf^vnrr fkat 11 A. B. C. 

P. 447. 1. 9. (11. 7, 3.) ^A. C. ipt: B. Although trft is explained in some 
passages by ^ (cf. Rv. 1. 174, 9), it was probably meant for imaa in our verse. 
See also Rv. 1. 139, 5. 

P. 447. 1 . 14. ( 11 . 7, 3.) MKT II MTTT MreTaiftftM fUMT WT W ^ ' 4 

MPuftK^ipr A. C. MKT wrar vtTwaa warfiKa^ B. S^yana seems to 

have read war instead of arar. aaififh is merely conjectural, and not quite 
satisfactory because ^ is itself a Vaidik word. The whole may be a quota- 
tion, though this would hai'dly be in accordance with Sdyapa’s usual style of 
interpretation. 

P. 447. 1. 15. (II. 7, 3.) Mifiraiia A. B. C. 


P. 447. 1. 26. (II. 7, 5.) II iafir: A. C. deest in B. 

P. 433. 1. 33. (II. 9, 4.) MfT aiafaar 11 asr aatar A. B. Ca. has aahrr, but the C. 
MSS. have arann, which, as it does not occur in Ca., is evidently a mistake of 
the first copyist; 0, according to the old spelling, being frequently mistaken 
for d+d. 

P. 433. 1. 17. (II. 10, 4.) There is an omission in aU the MSS. towards the end of 
the Commentary. After a we expect the verb frtffS, which I have inserted 
to complete the sentence, but instead of which the MSS. give extracts from a 
Br^ihmaria. In the usual style of S^yana such extracts would be preceded by ttmt w 
WRKT, while here aU the MSS. begin at once and quite abruptly with the words ufir 
Another irregularity is this, that the quotation from the Brdhmana refers 
not only to this, but also to the following verse. A. reads ^ ufir wtitW 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mm u Ca. has ^ijnf^ 

mm (sec. man. i) wr (sec. man. t) mti (sec* 

man.'il) fW ^ ^ (^m struck out, hut not in C.) 

{^ C.) mm m (sec, 

man. ^) %i ^Nwnh \ The readings of the C. MSS. are the same as 
Ca. prima manu, with the exception of i^h^rwnf, which is left out in C., and i? 
isec. man. which is omitted. B. has ^Tf% ^WTf?r ^ftr m 

■^wr xm <=*ii ^+1 1 r< f^rr ^?rr ^fir: th^ 

(sec. man. i|) ^ 

fW5|$fw "n w%w ’sfNprnft uwifhk u As it would have been difficult to i*estore the 
text from the MSS. of Sayana’s Commentary, it was necessary to collate 
the Br^hmanas, in which these verses are explained. Now the hymn in ques- 
tion is recited by the Hotri as part of the Prd,taranuv^ka. We might therefore 
expect to find Brdhmana explanations in the corresponding part of the Aitareya- 
br^hmana, II. 24 — 38. Here, however, no exegetical remarks are made on this 
particular hymn. As the TJdgd,tri is not concerned with our hymn, we cannot 
expect to find an explanation of it in the S^ma-veda-brd-hmana. The Adhvaryti 
priest has to use the first two verses of our hymn in the first part of the Agni- 
cayana sacrifice. These hymns, the Ukhd-sambharana-manti^as, are collected in the 
Taittirlyarsanhit^, IV. i, and here accordingly we find our verse thouglx slightly 
modified: fwff H\\ -^fhf Ttmx Trfw fw i mi 

ftf^ i ^ frr^rft mx(x mm i Tfin|% \ The 

Br^hmana to this is contained in the following, the fifth book of the Taittirfyakam 
(V, 1, 3, 2) : frnnp#fhf ?irrm \ mm fr u xxfmm g^Frrfrr \ 

^ 'ifTsr %fir w fwwr 'qw w^w w w# 

^ irt frrRffi \ i^swrfrr- 

imm R^iqrT^RFrT^ w ?r§T 5 ft: 

imi ^ mm TRrTTRTH^ffT RTRS£r|^rrxifT^|fK ^Wf ITfkftr^ CtC. 

The last Veda which we can look to for a Brdhmana explanation is the White 
Yajur-veda. Here we find the two verses in question as 23 and 24 in the 
eleventh book of the Vdjasaneyi-sanhitd,, again with slight modifications. The 
corresponding Brdhmana ought to be in the Ukhdsambharana of the S^atapatha- 
fer^hmana, and here indeed we meet with explanations very similar to those 
given by Sdyana. Prap. 3. Brd.hm. i. Kandik^ 19. we read, w rsn x 

WT I^T RRRT ^ Y«fR H Ufflfrj4rf RWfrf fR^fw I ITW^ ^ RfT% ^JRrTrfrf frlRfif W 

fkv^T mm ^wfirfir rr 

^fhRRRfRw<n|^jn<> II ^ f^'mt WR iwm^ Rtir: wH rrrt fTif^lOTr^ »R#t 

mm Rfnw ^ r mm pmmft mfit ti 

Although this is the Brahmapa which S^yapa must have had in his mind when 
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he wrote his Commentary, it is difficult to account for the differences between 
the original text and his quotation, unless we suppose him to have quoted froui 
another S'dJdid of the S'atapatha-hrd.hmana. There is no MS. of the Ukh^- 
samhharana according to the Kdnva-^kh£ in Europe. As it was impossible, 
therefore, to restore the original reading, I have left the quotation as it stands 
in Sd.yana, merely correcting those mistakes which could be corrected on the 
authority of the MSS. 

The same discrepancy between the text of the Br^hmana and Sdyana’s 
quotation may be observed II. 9, i. Here the passage referred to occurs in the 
S'atapatha-brdhmana VI. 3, 3, 7 : fir f^wr ![fiT 1 ?hrT ' fug i ini i i u 

vi frufcrf i uf t vrfiufc^ir^Tmn- 

II 

P. 457. 1 . 17. From II. II, 3. to II. 15, 1. A. is wanting. 

P. 457. 1 . 23 . (II. II, 3.) (5lT fufu 'CV II 75% %% B. <5% % Ca. C. 

P.458. 1 . 15. (H. II, 4.) ^fftrsfewB. C. 

P. 458. 1 . 17. (II. II, 4.) ^ II ^ wbir Ca. C. B. 

P. 461. 1 . 20. (II. II, II.) fi5% -cu II 75% isu Ca. C. B. 

P.463. 1 . 13. (II. II, 13.) ^ ^ II wu ^trowlB. kwvnrw^C. ^Tn'vwr^Ca. 

P. 463. 1 . II. (II. II, 15.) ^ II ^ B. Ca. C. 

P. 463. 1 . 14. (II. II, 15.) u 5 i^ if<;r* T rgf P i ( vi wn i 7 5 ^ u ii in 75 %qt 

w Ca. u^^^ifyfui%nf?riOT7m75%7r B., and sec. manu rgTfy fai:wrmri^ u ’*r. 

P. 464. 1. 35. (II. II, 19.) Instead of one MS. reads See the Commentary, 
irtr., however, is ^idyuddtta in all the MSS. 

P. 465. 1. 33. (H. II, 30.) vrfyw. wgpB ii vrfyw. B. Ca. C. See Rv. 1 . 51, 6. 

P. 468. 1 . 5. (II. 13, 1.) 11 vifbu# 1137 ^ Ca. Ufa B. 

P. 470. 1 . 5. (II. 13, 5.) The whole passage from w a to u is left 

out in Ca. The original reading in Ca. seems to have been -avn a ulf^ 
but this is corrected into trut a vreftfir, which became the reading of the 

C. MSS. In B., where this passage is preserved, mistakes occur towards the end ; 
the MS. has 1^: 1 viw yyru u and vt is added in the margin. 

P. 473. 1 . 10. (H. 13 , 12.) f a f sfyrfirfufku: 11 f a fyr yfir firu: Ca. C. f B. 

Cf. Taitt. Ar. 1 . 9. is explained by Sd,yana fytftr. uif 1 iro fuunran 

fififtfuffftr: I TT%ufftu 1 fvrrau^jTirywtff urau ywu:. 

P. 481. 1 . 20. (H. 

i 3 > 13-) ^KUiiTiOin^riiy C. B. B. sec. manu in marg^ 

Ibidem u r 5 raT: (?) uiU 3 i, Ca. C. UfUTifB. 

P. 483. 1. 19. (H. 14, 4.) tyru: Ca.; au 75br. B.; but neither of the two readings 
seems right. It might be 75>u: or uffir 75fu:, but even then the elisiofi of the 
u would not be accounted for. 
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P. 486. 1 . 17. (n. 14, io.y ^ 1 ?r: ^nt’Jip' ^ nf^ftswcnr- 

^ Ca. B. Cf. Pd,n. VII. 4 , 58, and 49. 

P. 487. 1 . 1. (H. 14, 1 1.) ^ ^ 1 ^ Ca. In the margin Ca. adds ^ 

which the C. MSS. adopt, reading -sif ^ B- has ^ i 

The addition in Ca. is taken from the Nirukta, III. ao : -si^ 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ I ir^«T? ipnr Roth 

has hut the Nirukta and its Commentary have tjott, MS. 1738. and 357. 
The ^e MS. 1738. reads also like Siyapa, hut the Commentator says, ^ 

P. 494. 1. 20. From n. 16 , 6 . to II. 23, n . A. is wanting. 

P. 497. 1 . 19. (II. 17, 3.) Tm II Ca. C. B. 

P. 305. 1 . 24. (H. 19, a.) ^ • tjt. T fa 11 ^ ^ 3^ watifti Ca. and B. ; hut ^ ^ 
is cancelled in B. 

P. 508. 1 . 13. (n. 1 9, 7.) fkHf 3[fii Instead of this Ca. reads 

B. has only The words are evidently repeated from the pre- 
ceding line, being an explanation of ijhfl;. Therefore we have together 

with which leads natimally to a conjecture like firof 3 [fir 1^;, though it 

cannot he denied that something else also may have stood here in Sdyapa’s 
original. Rv. I. 174, 8, where the same words occur, mmi xfhft:, no 

explanation is given. 

P. 309. 1 . 19. (II. 20, 1.) jnftiiT *cmit B. jnm Ca. The MSS. are always 
at variance in the explanation of this word. The Nirukta explains Jnftqr by 
but it is hardly credible that Ydska should mean fyr in the sense of ‘ pole or 
shaft of a plough.’ From the manner in which S^iyana explains »nfHn, it would 
seem as if he took |yi either as 3[srt, in the sense of ‘ wish, deshe or as 
in the sense of ‘power.’ Both forms, 3^ and would be ungrammatical ; but 
in grammatical explanations Indian grammarians are not always grammatical. 
In some cases the Commentator has evidently derived nvfhr from and ; for 
instance, 1. 186, i, *nnt though here also would not be too much for 

Sdyana, and in the majority of cases ^is indeed best supported by the MSS. 

P. 310. 1. 18. (n. 20, 3.) tsott ^Rftnrr B. Ca. C. ^mftrtr? 

P. 320. 1. 21. (II. 23, 2.) C. adds ^ a gloss which occurs neither 

in Ca. nor in B., and must therefore be ascribed to the later copyists of the C.MSS.: 

P. 321. 1.7. (11.23,3.) the MSS. have wtw tws. See, however, 

Rv. Bh. 1 . 95, 4. 

P . 322. 1 . 4. (n. 23, 3.) The ^ after setcw. seems to indicate the omission of 
another word. As src occurs but once more in the Rig-veda, IV. 23, 7, where 
sgw is simply explained by fps*#, it is diffieidt to supply the omission. 

P. 326. 1. 23. ( 11 . 23, 13.) AkCl; w fwfir B. ; 
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P. 538. 1. 3. (II. 33, 17.) After I aU the MSS. (A. B. C.) have 'g ^wifff 

KfiT ww vSft vn^ and they omit r9d to explain rt, which I have added 

after ■?i^. Instead of laTbir A. and Ca. have ^tnrroj, and ir^ instead of 

P. 335. 1 . 30. (II. 34, 13.) vnw u ww V 5 [tt A. B. C. 

P. 336. 1. 3(5. (n. 34, 13.) ^Tvr nh 11 A. B. C. 

P. 337. 1 . 34. From n. 34, 13. to II. 31, i. A. is wanting. 

P. 343. 1 . 33. (H. 37, 4-) m II hit ^ B. vtgnrfVfrpr hwt^ 

RT C. Ca. The which stands in all the MSS., shows that something is omitted. 

P. 348. 1 . 9. (II. 37, 9.) Ca. B.; might it be 

P. 334. 1 . 6 . (II. 38, 3.) tjfrHftriitn^ST^ 11 B. 'gt^rain^is^ Ca. 

P. 337. 1 . 33. (II. 38, II.) ’jRrjR is neither in B. nor in Ca. ; it was supplied 
from n. 37, 17. 

P. 374. 1 . 7. (II. 33, 8.) Instead of (A. Ca.) B. has ht fa ' dl q ian ht to 

VT Tftroft (TT ^ vr^. The last sentence belongs only to A. and C. 

P. 374. 1 . 13. (II. 33, 1.) B. leaves out considerable portions of the Commentary. 
After im ^ B. reads ^ 1 va ^ ftrrfuTi^^iffTfijRsi 1 tth: 

irw I % uw fttw: ^ ^ Rt(iviT 9 i»t ^lirai i witoj i inn r rIswt^ 
iTOT faim; I ar f^nsr*. Then in marg. “ j ft i av ii fa an ft : 1 tafe vsr^ jitt. f ; 1 
a^ Hu^ti i g4R a foiRmmrgTg : 1 vrtfir ar 'svfir ^ 1 aisgira ^t'§aT 5 gRTf^tfiT^!^i 

I ^ ^ etc. Instead of A. reads Ca. has 51:^, altered into 

:5rf^ha°- Instead of Ca. and A. have ^ % 

P. 373. 1 . 13. ( 11 . 33, 3.) B. leaves out again several portions of the Conunentary, 
principally the grammatical explanations. 

P. 381. 1 . 8. (II. 33, 14.) -OTi aft. Ca. A. araaft a^ C. deest in B. 

P. 383. 1 . 7. (II. 34, 1.) After RT Rf aTTT t ; the C. MSS., but not Ca., have arr atw 
spirh artftinr. 11 

P. 383. 1 . 13. (II. 34, 1.) ipn^ II TjfanrTW A. C. deest in B. 

P. 383. 1 . 19. (II. 34, 3.) .ih ^aA'aia^l; n A. Ca. B. 

^ (|AAaoi^: C. 

P. 383. 1. 31. (II. 34, 3.) aarroraii; A. B. C. It ought to be a amaaiaT ;. 

P. 384. 1 . 7. (II. 34, 4.) ’^RauTOu etc. B., which still contains an abbreviated 
text, reads Raad tot aa ^ ^ aj^ RR ^R i fH i g - ^ i .a<^iHl^w ' H . The words 

from to the end are marked with two dots over the line, which indicates 
that they were to be omitted. But as they are evidently taken from the text 
which we find in A. and C., we may conclude that the shorter text of B. for 
the last two leaves is the result of an intentional abbreviation. 

P. 388. 1 . 35. ( 11 . 34, 13.) ^arj^ faiTOT: A. B. C. ftnFTO or ftraa: ? i y * 

P. 393. 1 . *3. (n. 33, 3.) B., which is complete again, adds ft at the end of 
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yerse 5. Tlie same addition occurs at the end of verse 8, where B. alone read 

P. 597 - L 23- (n. 36, 1.) TO II A. B. C. 

P 5of ] f ’ t or ; Sdyaiia 'a^;. 

A. an^Ca/aLfi!. ^ 

^ Sarvdnu. 

3^ explains by ^ 1 ^ 

^ ^ I u 

At the end of the second Mandala S i. has the following Khila • 

^ 17^ ^ I >T 5 *wira 1 T 5 wt wuf ^ a 

55 fin 1 ,5,^ 

a JS’iSyrrMsy*’ ‘f * “*>■''^” 80 ». iw, 

tacibed t. it as ^ 

out in the Pada. S . and MS Bodl wn ^ 

withort accents except in the first verse. NeSr Stof? 

veda contain this Kbilq , The first v^rca • .t ^ Atharva- 

AbhandIengefi,p.,r,L^l“r:r; 


AWLcixiuaia 111 . 


8 -^. ™ prob^, the reason 

p «40. 1. 3. (in. ., .,.) ^ ^ ^ ^ tat altered into nrn. 
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P. 642. 1. 9. (IIL 3, 2.) Instead of g^rsi:, wMcli is in B., A. and C. 

read iwr^: imr A. in the text of the hymn has ftram;. 

P. 646. I. 3. (III. 4, 1.) irar H 5^1%^ A. C. rtf^T^ B., 

^ struck out man. sec. 

P. 646. 1. 23. (III. 4, 2.) rf grafted: n jfpfitnffi ^ ^nw: B. •^nSkrof imr: A. C. 

P.548. 1.4. (111.4,5.) I irf^tjC. fr^nf^A.Ca. 1 B. 

P. 649. 1. 7. (III. 4, 8.) ^ w ^ A. Ca. C. umn ^ B. 

P. 649. 1. 9. (III. 4, 8.) 1 « ^fruifiriw ^ 1 

iST^^ A. ^<t} I Ca., hut with a marginal correction in 

black ink, C. ?ifri 

TOff: B. 

P. 650. 1. 17. (III. 5, 1.) U JiWMjjK II A. C. B. 

P. 658. 1. II. (III. 6, 9.) m A. Ca. manu sec.; deest in C. B. reads ^- 

5%it instead. 

Ashtalfa III. 

From the beginning of the third Ashtaka to the end of the eighth a new MS. 

comes in, E. I. H. 1861— 1864. It was bequeathed in 1822 by Dr. Taylor to the 

Honourable Court of Directors; and as it was procured at Bombay we might expect 
that it belonged to the B. class. It is indeed but a repetition of the same MS. 
which we have in B i. 2. 3., and therefore of no importance for the restitution of 
the text. The mutual relation of the different MSS. may be seen from the 
beginning of the third Ashtaka. 

B I. has 11 ^ n ^pihirraT: 11 

B 3. has hr: n RTf}^n?rr: rur ^yrrf^ 11 

B 4. has ■^hntr^rnt ir; tr: 11 

A 2. has hr: 11 hr: u hr; h h Rift^xar 11 

Ca. has hr; h ^ wnfl'^iiiit: rru 11 

C 2. has '^>T%5rnr hr; 11 ^ ■^pfl^rrar; 11 

C 4. has ^uiii'^tnt hr; f ^hrw n 

C 5. has hr; ^Rl^jiar. ^hru u 

P. 664. 1. 9. (HI. 7, 3.) Hftc5 not to be found in the Gana 
P. 554. 1. II. (III. 7, 3.) The Unddi-siitra is given differently by the different MSS. 

^wftrwfinrfhrfiRfHRfiRt ; C. nsiirfq'-qrtirftrafiui^ fi Ri^HT F ^ ; B. fa itfarfbn rriR . 
P. 554. 1. 20. (III. 7, 4.) B. °Wc5^ffw:A. ^dVHrwfeHTf^.C. 

P. 554. 1. 21. (III. 7,4.) ^njWHfiiuwwiRtrfbwwA. ^^RHfTrfir^C. ^^awRifiTWHiB. 

P. 555. 1. 21. (III. 7, 5.) RTRftaj: ^ In A. the words from to 

“ffai: have been omitted. RTRffar: f: Ca. uriwftwt: fftfir B. No rule is 

found in the Unddi-sfitras by which wf : is explained. is explained there 
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by itself, -without Un. S. L 71. In the next passage where is discussed 
by Sdyana, he considers it as a bdhulaka formation ; III. 17, i. W3Jrw -sn^- 
^ I I nwTOt; « 

P. 667. 1 . 7. (III. 7, 7.) Between and -311 C. adds 
P. 667. 1 . 8. (III. 7, 7.) HUT^t |3 T ^ifP( (5a^iT A. C. 

33 FC 33 m B. 

P. 667. 1. 10. (III. 7, 7.) im: Ttffrot?? A. B. C. 

P. 667. 1 . 17. (III. 7, 8.) Repeated from III. 4, 7. 

P. 669. 1. 21. (III. 7, 10.) 33 ^ B. 33 ^ ^ A. C. 

P. 670. 1 . 8. (El. 7, II.) Jmf^3Tr(^ A. B. 3T3Tf^33jjrf uicrii C. 

P. 670. 1. 22. (III. 8, 1.) ^ -^T C. 3T A. B. 

P. 670. 1 . 2t. (IE. 8, i.) Ca. has a marginal note on leaf 8"^. The words are 
^ 1 1 w ^ ftcfhmR. They are pre- 

ceded by a and in the second line there is a mark between and It 
is clear that these words did not come from the Kalara of Sdyai.ia; and as 
neither A. nor B. has them, they were most probably an incidental remark 
made by a Brahman as he was reading or explaining the Veda. All the later 
C. MSS. have inserted this line between and 
P. 670. 1. 25. (IE. 8, 1.) C. A. B. Some words seem to have 

been omitted ; we expect 531 i 33tut: tirft?fht 

wraxR'ffl- ^fgwi^TTi^. 

P. 571. 1 . 1. (IE. 8, 1.) C. B. A. 

P . 571. 1. II. (EL 8 , 1.) >T^ deest in A. B. 

P. 571. 1 . 24. (IE. 8, 1.) xxwrotjtt B. A. C. 

P. 672. 1. 12. (EL 8, 1.) wwqitiw 1 A. B. In Ca. all 

except the last word m3: was omitted, but supplied by a marginal note. The 
other C. MSS. have inserted the words in their proper place. 

P. 672. 1 . 13. (EL 8, 1.) faj-iiCrf 3: 11 vxfTOfir -as A. and 

B., except that B. has something like j. instead of Ca. had the same read- 

mg as A., but it was corrected by marginal notes into the reading which has 
been adopted in the text. 

^ P. 6^. L 14. (EL 8, 1.) The words from to are omitted in A. ; those 

fvom to are omitted in A. and Ca., but Ca. has added them 

in the margin. 


P. 575. 1. 14. (EL 8 , 5 .) fixftrg; , ^ ^ 

same, but it was corrected into fixfixig: ^ B. has ftxftw vnx% 

and sec. manu vrt%. , 3 <3 -•a 

- ^ Perhaps the 

original MS. had i^r:, which might have given rise to the reading of fw. 
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P. 677. 1. 13. (III. 8, 7.) ^ II MSS. 

P. 677. 1. 17. (III. 8, 7.) -sq^. The MSS. agree in deriving from ^ nH; hut 
the which they likewise agree in (except that A. has ^ shows 

that it was derived from which in the Dhdtupdtha is 34, 39, while ^ is 
34, 35. From ^ we should get and by -aif . Sdyapa may possibly 

have given two derivations; one from which would give and with 

aiw; and a second from ^ nfif, making and by aj^. 

P. 678. 1. 33. (HI. 8, 9.) A. 0. t^iwreirtf^ qrreiftt B. 

P. 679. 1. 13. (HI. 8 , 10.) nfirpi^rqir: 11 B. A. up^^rqtr. Ca., 

and fir in marg. 

P. 680. 1. 1. (HI. 8, II.) qi'^^sr^n: wft A. B. C., but Ca. adds in marg. 

P. 680. 1. 8. (III. 8, II.) in^rf^ijn^fTrw: A. B. C., but Ca. sec. manu 

P. 680. 1. 31. (III. 9, i.) II f^fir A. B. C., but B. sec. manu 

P. 681. 1. 9. (Ill 9, 3.) ^ aiTTRifH. Ca. adds in the margin TfBjf. 

P. 681. 1. 10. (III. 9, 3.) Ca. marg. ; deest in A. B. 

P. 683. 1. 1. (III. 9, 3.) n|fart(i.w«4'i4!T B. ^ 1 TR5xt^% A. C. Ca. sec. manu jf^i 

P. 683. 1. 3. (III. 9, 3.) ti' A. C. B. 

P. 684. 1. 4. (III. 9, 6 .) f^igr^ I etc. The text has been restored accord- 

ing to the Unddi-siltras. B., though hardly legible, seems' to agree with it, 
adding only tfw (to form tsf). In A. the whole explanation is missing; C. has 
a number of corrections sec. manu, most of which are unintelligible. 

P. 684. 1. 6. (HI. 9, 6.) 'sfim I m II A. B. C. Cf. Rv. 1. 39, i. 

P. 684. 1. 9. (III. 9, 6 .) II A. C., but Ca. sec. manu B. 

reads evidently a later correction. 

P.684. 1.18. (III. 9,7.)^;^ -sr^^rfiiC. ^5^'5^A.B. Naigh. III. 14. has 
with the various reading 

» P. 684. 1. 30. (III. 9, 7.) 3ra^ II wni; A. B. C. After ^ B. adds ^ 4. 

P. 684. 1. 31. (III. 9, 7.) firi A. C. B. 

P. 684. 1. 33. (HI. 9, 7.) iTigif^w^rH isw B. A. C. omit irw. 

P. 684. 1. 33. (III. 9, 7.) A. C. °ip7fi B. 

P. 684. 1. 35. (III. 9, 7.) A. Ca. sec. m. ’snm^B, 

P. 683. 1. 31. (HI. 9, 8.) ^ ^ I the two last words have been inserted 

from the margin of Ca.; they are wanting in A. B. 

P. 686. 1. 3. (III. 9, 9.) ^ ^rmfrt Ca., tripi ^atd being inserted in the 

margin. B. A. have only ^nuftr- In the next following words ^ qrimfri is 
omitted by B., but given by A. C. . 

P. 686. 1. 10. (III. 9, 9.) A. Ca., and sec. m. B, 
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P. 686. 1. 13. (HI. 9, 9.) as before ^ grorf A. C am*; 

^^rfT £>. ‘ 

5to'ra ^ 

C. B., omitting this explanation, substitutes Z^' 
wkch the margin of Ca. has likewise, with the var. loct. wfij 
P. 689. 1. 13. (in. 10, 3.) ^ II ^ Jg_ 

P. 689 1. 14. (III. 10, 5.) The words fi-om to the end are omitted in A Th- 

TI’5 TmT ®- in mars. ^ «. 

P. 689. 1 35. {Ill 10, 6.) ^ A, a B. 

(UI. ,0, B. c, ut tire marsh of Oa. hao ,„. 

P.690. U«.(ni.„i8.) ,il»TO«W ?wfB# wi# wmi I ™ ariWtaj 

This passage has been supplied from the maririn nf •* 
left out owing to the repetition of the word ^ ^ ^ 

P6ti'l‘''\nf'°’^^’^'^-®- '^^^Ca.scZZ“‘ 

F.'i I ‘a "■ i” »"fr- 

i.»! 

^ ninraw^ m \ ^ (<rrftr f? insiiTtf toj- 

^ ^ Ca. ' ^ smiwr wwTOftir 

p' Z I is: a”: ii; % ^ 1 1 ^ ^ »' c-- 

was probably ‘ ' •sec.m.w^:. The original reading 

P- ^9!' 1 14. 

passage being omitted in A^BlasZSf the whole 

P- %. I- X5. (III. 11, 6.) amiarginal note, 

p- ^96. 1. 25. (III. 5.) ^ A B c M ^ B. 

P-^9 M..x 4. (111.13,1 SSdt bet. 

Viniyoga of verse 4, “fitted in A. 

Ca. m the margin. * C., but supplied by 
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P. 598. 1. 4. (III. 13, 1.) ^to frrif. The whole passage missing in B. 

P. 698. 1. 33. (III. 13, 1.) q ^ i^yiiivT i A. B. C. BT^ Ca. sec. m. 

P. 699. 1. 5. (III. 13, 3.) Ca. sec. m. B. °it^ 

A. C. 

P. 599. 1. 13. (HI. 13, 3.) ![fir ^ 11 ^ B. A. Ca. sec. m. 

C. inserts afterwards in the margin ntcB??. 

P. 599. 1. 33. (III. 13, 4.) The words from to ^niT& are supplied from 

the margin of Ca. B. has the same, but omits snt##. The same 

explanation occurs in Sdyana’s Commentary on the Sd,ma-veda. 

P. 699. 1. 35. (III. 12, 4.) ^ B-fir ^ di ra h i B 1 A. 

The words after are omitted in Ca., but added in the margin. In B. the 

words 'Wft? ■5^ are struck out. 

P. 699. 1. 37. (III. 13, 4.) ^ fl ^f This is the reading on which the 
Uri^idi-sTitras and Ujjvaladatta’s Unddivritti agree. A. C. 

fri^f^ftrfiprftivtr. Ca. sec. m. B. 

P. 700. 1. 19. (III. 13, 3.) ^ ^ added in the margin of Ca. A.B.C. 

P. 701. 1. 3. (III. 12, 5.) ^TOBigwRififiT ^ ^B ^frran:; Ca. sec. m. Bwer- 

ftnnr: A. ^rwifk ?fir 1 ^ ■sTnjftnrro 0. ^ BUK i P^rttc B. 

P. 701. 1. 32. (III. 13, 7.) fiR# R %RT added from the margin of Ca. 

P, 702. 1. 4. (III. 13, 8.) II trcwt A. B. C. 

P. 702. 1. 3. (III. 13, 8.) BtuRi# B. BtnFT A. C. 

P. 702. 1. 15. (III. 12, 9.) Ca. marg. A. B. C. 

P. 702. 1. 23. (III. 13, 1.) ^ >a a added from B. 

P. 702. 1. 24. (III. 13, X.) The words from to the beginning of the first 

verse are omitted in B. 

P. 703. 1. 9. (III. 13, 1.) fRWBfiR A. C. Ri margin of Ca. vfr B. 

P. 703. 1. 10, (III. 13, 1.) ijfrrey A. C. ^ 

P. 703. 1. II. (III. 13, 1.) xtrt vwtTB A. C. nrt B., and Ca. sec. m. 

P. 703. 1. 23. (III. 13, 2.) A. C. vpm B v b r Pi ii^ - H B. 

P. 704. 1. 1. (III. 13, 2.) From ifW to only in B., and in the 

margin of Ca. 

P. 704. 1. 13. (III. 13, 3.) SRTcSTTO^ A. C. BiIc5bTO^ B. 

P. 704. 1 . 19. (III. 13, 3.) b: I B. vf trvM A. C. 

P. 704. 1. 20. (III. 13, 3.) -gnirdn i^ iilif 11 °JWT^ B. a. C. 

P. 707. 1. 2. (III. 13, 7.) v(fri%ro RgTfr R B- i; ' 11 varfr’inf URt r^ ji A. 

C. B. Ca. sec. m. 

P. 708. 1. 7. (III. 14, 1.) TRu B., and Ca. sec. m. tot 

wwtt A. C. 
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P. 708. L.9. (HI. 14, 1.) After A. gives part of the explanation of the fourth 
and fifth verses, from to Ca. had the same, hut the super- 

fluous passages were remarked in time, and partly cancelled by the copyist. 

P. 710. 1 . 1. (III. 14, 4-) A. C. B., and Ca. sec. m. 

P. 712. 1 . 1. (III. 14, 7.) etc. The grammatical explanation omitted in B. 

P. 714. 1 . 13. (III. 13, 3.) II A. B. 0 . 

P. 713. 1 . 8. (HI. 15, 4 ) inserted from C. 

P. 716. 1 . 2. (III. xs, j.) fifircir: A, B. ^ WIRT ^ ^ ^ 

C. 

P. 715. 1 . 4. (III. 15, 5.) A. B. C. Between tsfi and Ca. 

marg. adds fiarrfrsii:. B. A. C. 

P.716.1. 8. (111.15,5.) ^ TO ^B. ^^A. TO^i^; fi 5 | 5 TTO( 

frrorfi TO ^ Ca. In the third AshtaJca Ca. must generally bo taken as the sole 
representative of the C. class, because the text of the other C. MSS. was mixed 
by the copyists, and sometimes taken from C., sometimes from A. The other 
0. MSS. are therefore of little value for determining the original text of Sdyaija ; 
and, except where the contrary is stated, C. is henceforth to be regarded as the 
mark of Ca. 

P. 716. 1 . 20. (III. 15, 6.) iPirr A. B. tot toww ww ^tfir C. ^ 

being a correction (sec. m.) instead of as it seefias. 

P. 716. 1 . 22. (III. 15, 6.) vr TOT A. B. rfi cRlfr Tinfi ■^nrorpTf^: vt 

TOT etc. C. 

P. 716. 1 . 24. (III. 15, 6.) VTOfir il wraiTO TTO' ift^ TT etC. ^niPariTrUlfil <1*114 ^TfiTS* TOUf A. 
TOffkTOnfrTOTTi^ [fraror^ inserted from the margin] TOt° C. s n nPai r q 

iTOTOT^ ^ifil^ TOUTOTTro B. 

P. 717. 1 . 18. (III. 16, 1.). TO TOvflMH4 A. C. TO TO»T1^*T B. SOC, m. 

P. 717. L 22. (III. 16, 1.) omitted in B. 

P. 718. 1 . 14. (III. 16, 2.) II ^TOTu B. 

imf -nr %t^ A. ^tot^ [toti marg.] %- 4i ' 9«r«i>3 C. 

P. 718. 1. 15. (m. 16, 2.) The words between TO*rfr and totoA inserted from Ca., 
C 2; wanting in A. B. 

P. 719. 1. 25. (III. 16, 4.) A. B. “Wtrow a?TT^ C. 

P. 720. 1 . 1. (III. 16, 4.) jjjT ftnarfir to taken from Ca., where it stands 
immediately after TOrofir, but not sec. m. 

P. 720. 1. II. (III. 16, 4.) The whole passage only in Ca. 

P.720. 1.17. (111.16,5.) Ca. inserts after it ^^TTOi. 

P. 720. 1. 18. (Ill, 16, 5.) TrTOfkjrft to TOTOTTOt fr»TTt* iini*< i ^ omitted in A. tot#- 
tint JTT TOT tottt( TOhTit etc. B. 

P. 720. 1 . 22. (III. 16, 5.) a Ipajihi B. , ^ At tro^ C. 
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P. 732. 1 . 13. (III. 17, 1.) After C. pr. m. has ft rfi Sfi r f iT 1 Cf. 

Mandala II. 35, 4. 

P. 733. 1 . 18. (III. 17, 1.) 11 f: A. C. f. C. sec. m. In 

B. the whole passage is wanting. 

P. 733. 1 . II. (III. 17, 2.) A. C. deest in B. ^nwniiTl may 

have been the original text. 

P. 733. 1 . 36. (III. 17, 3.) mTTOrat. The passage is partly corrected after the 
text of the Atharvana VIE. 9, 13, where, instead of the first tsffir, we read 
inn^ A. iri^ (Twisncsjiftfii C. sec. m. 

P. 7 . 34 . 1 . 31 . (III. 17,4.) -^rtiilT^C. ^rfrarftA. ^sraunftB. 

P. 734. 1 . 36. (III. 17, 4.) nT^ri^fEtR ftmn: h vi<;ir<‘,4ir4vriT; A. B. C. 

P. 737. 1 . 13. (III. 18, 3.) vtiRTO!Rc#in3Tf^^; A. C. B. 

P. 738. 1. 3. (III. 18, 3.) C. A. B. sec. m. 

P. 728. 1. 3. (in. 18, 3.);irT^ A. C. Tn^ B. 

P. 738. 1 . 5. (III. 18, 3.) ^ B. ^ A. C. 

P. 728. 1. 31. (HI. 18, 4.) only from C. but pr. m. 

P. 738. 1 . 33. (in. 18, 4.) C. ^ A. B. 

P. 738. 1. 34. (ni. 18, 4.) 5(f ftnrof C. ■^r ftiiTOT li ^rornf A. ^ ftnninw- 

wrenTf B. 

P.738. 1.35. (in. 18,4.) ^rfuwA. 

P. 739. 1 . 8. (in. 18, 4.) C. inserts before it - 

P. 739. 1. 9. (in. 18, 4.) 1^ A. B. •^rtRr C. 

P. 729. 1 . 18. (in. 18, 3.) gwf? v?f A. C. >R wanting in B. 

P. 739. 1 . 30. (III. 18, 3.) >RfiEr. jRftr added firom the margin of C. 

P. 731. 1. 6. (III. 19, 3.) ^ C. sec. m. A. ^ omitted in B. 

P. 731. 1. 17. (III. 19, 3.) «y WJfill.'l 0 . USWMrtb'l A. B. 

P. 733. 1 . 1. (HI. 19, 3.) rftft iiwu tsswTO C. i^: rRT A. whr: irirr w 
*tn!!: B. 

P. 733. 1. 4. (in.19, 3.) wfinnruicsyn^ A. C. '^ifiTHTWirr B. 

P- 732 . 1 . 3 - (HI. 19, 3.) A.B. C. adds^^g^f. 

P. 733. 1 . 9. (III. 19, 3.) gTfT^ejtir. C. A. B. 

P- 733 - 1 - 1- (HI. 19, 4.) n A. B. C. 

P ■ 733 - 1 . 1<5. (ni. 19, 3 .) Tjraftrar wranfifir A. C. imsftnn B. 

P • 733 - 1 - 28. (III. 19, 3.) II A. B. C. 

P. 734. 1. 13. (in. 30 , 1.) ^Rh^:traiit#nTT»Tr^A.B. Jfiiwtisn: 

P. 735 - 1 . 6. (ni. 30, 3.) After fti^. B. reads fttirara ; C. also had 

f^iraTO, but in brackets. 

^P. 733. 1. 31. (III. 30, 3.) iR. C. inserts here 

^ ^ urn- - - ^ The whole 
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pdss3>g6, how6V6rf is Tfi^r lrfid 8.8 8 Ifttsr addition (s6c. though, it stands in 
the text. 

P. 735. 1. 23. (HI. 20, 3.) A. B. (fs hr? ^ 

ij?T %5T in?^ ft'WTOTt C. It seems that many mai-ginal notes existed 
in the original codex. 

P.73j.l.25. (IIL.2o,3.)^:^ftri:A. 

P. 736. 1. 20. (III. 20, 4.) twT A. B. tnro ^ C. 

P. 737. 1. 24. (HI. 20, 3.) ’ssn^sra^ tror: ww ■ 

C. ' g s B r o ^fe tm’. 1 ^%5rr: A. 'arara^ 

P. 738. 1. 20. (III. 21, 1.) im: irw jrq^wfkTflTTT^^r A. ftnfNn^ C. im 

P. 739. 1. 1. (HI. 21, 2.) added from B. and C. pr. m. ^ A. B. 

P. 739. 1. 3. (III. 21, 2.) C., but pr. m. ^ 

»<<iCMen A. B. 

P. 739. 1. 24.. (III. 21, 3.) ^ vr^t etc. ^ hr: 113 ^ ml irar 

mvftfir m maro A. wa; ira ar hI ww mgftfir m aHma: 0. B. : Cf. 
Rt. 1. 13, 12. 

P. 74T. 1. 2. (III. 21, 5.) asr to ■'atwffr added from C. 

P. 741. 1. 6. (III. 21, 3.) ^ ^ Hfr fga a r ^ iwla^ A. ^ ^ iffr? f ^F UR T ^nw- 
la^C. sec. m. ^ has Atmanep. because it is arg^riii;, Pan. 1. 13, 12. fps^B. 

P. 741. 1. 12. (III. 21, 3.) At the end of the 21st Siikta A. and B. (sec. m.) have 
fisra. C. omits the word ftra, and has instead m gni n ^af^ i c fH ^ ^ <f5r arwni 
anmi a naidfir arw fefmr. 

P. 741. 1. 23. (III. 23, 1.) aW aimaflH afTO'll ^ ^ A. aW aunprR: ^ a ftH ara f t ^ 
HTt C. ^ ama: ^ ^ B. 

P.742. 1. 1. (111.22, 1.) (taw laaifR[tra5ft<?C. Iroit lna?i|iHtfftc5 A. 
ita^B. 

P. 742. 1. 1. (III. 32, 1.) vnatfiR. C. inserts after it asr aiw fa^a r aia danT i . 

P. 742. 1. 2. (III. 22, 1.) a iaral4« ' *i t A. C. a tara|i*<5,l B. 

P. 742. 1. 14. (III. 22, 2.) ^rraaaNda^cainn. C. inserts after it ^ 

P. 742. 1. 18. (III. 22, 3.) faarafa ^ added from Ca. 

P- 743- L ^3- (HI. 23, 3.) ^ faapir. nusnfaarfmh lar: A. B. ^ flaptr; htot: i asr fijaair 
jafe Tircn: 1 1 fvasn: arorfaaTfinft lar: C. 

P.743.1.19. (111.22,3.) The text is given from the MSS. of the S^atapatha- 
brdhmana (Mddhyandina S'&hd). The MSS. of the Commentary read, I atr 
faa at fral aramnla aal A. B. I atM aaSfir 1 wtia a^ C. 

P. 744. 1. 2. (III. 22, 3.) M 'i^rpnlas'A. ’B. 0. 

P. 744. 1. 12. (III. 23,4.) With the exception of the words ii daafinfa ffll war ar,' 
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which are added after the whole passage as far as has been giten 

from C. A. omits the whole as far as wrrtra:. ■g^hatre: fC'ii r infi rai n 'anTnt; ir?%- 

P. 744. 1. 16. (III. 22, 4.) inraaf A. B. C. a rdfafti Ca. 

P. 745. 1. 25. (III. 23, 1.) ^ n C. pr. m. ^ 

A. B. and C. sec. m.; but there would not be a tjujpt:, if ^ were added 
to nor could the u be explained without the addition of «rfc5 Cf. 

Rt. 1. 117,7. 


P. 746. 1. 13. (III. 23, 2.) C. A. B. 

P. 746. 1. 20. (III. 23, 2.) The words from^aTT to taken from C. B. omits all 
from\^ to 

P. 746 . 1. 26 . (III. 23 , 2 .) ^g»it ^fir wmiR: C. i|g^T«ri %fir Bant; B. 

fgBUBf ^ Bant: A. The SAtra could not be found. 

P. 746. 1. 27. (III. 23, 2.) ^ C. ^ *!Tf A. B. 

P. 747. 1. 9. (III. 23, 3.) A. Bsm° B. C. 

P. 747. 1. 10. (III. 23, 3.) t C. adds wtwu 

P. 747. 1. 12. (III. 23, 3.) A. C. B. 

P. 748. 1. 3. (III. 23, 4.) C. B. In A. the passage is omitted. 

P. 748. 1. 22. (III. 24, 1.) ui f Bu t fa^giftra A. B. C. mftifiii 

P. 749. 1. II. (III. 24, 1.) w u bbb: A. Btnt wfrBasrjsriBT^i^ B HBa: C. 

^W l ^rr44.tj!) ^ B BBIt: B. 

P. 749. 1. 23. (III. 24, 2.) nig iftfimrg « B^g inserted from C. 

P. 749. 1. 23. (III. 24, 2.) ^^TBuflaqiBt II 3(9TBT inserted from C. * 

P- 750. 1. 10. (III. 24, 3.) BII% BB BfH' B fi l .Jlfmai B II iB BB C, BB 


P. 750. 1. II. (III. 24, 3.) ip^BigaK II BTg»t: A. B. H3ng«r. C. 

P. 75 1 . 1. 25. (III. 23,1.) TT^sftr. C. has after it BTBTgftt^bui bt bb BTirf 
«nTOiF%; Bft^j^TWBaftBBBWtgiB ^atA;. 

P. 755. 1. 3. (III. 25, 1.) fBSSUBdsfjw; II iBBTRC Biftj C. B. PBHt lB t ; Ca. A. 

P. 736. 1. 3. (III. 25, 2.) B^ BB^I^^BTStT <5151^ B. B5T BT c5^ A. BSTT 

C. 

P. 736. 1. 19. (III. 25, 3.) A. omits all between Bfk f^ B fff aia and Btgspi in verse 4. 
P. 735. 1. 21, (III. 25, 3.) BTift B. 'BinW BT' rti C. 

P. 737. 1. 15. (III. 25, 4.) 'BTartfir 11 BrasBfir A. B. B t rf it fii C. 

P- 757-T. 17. (III. 26, 4.) A. B. C. The Unddi-sAtra 1. 48. is 

SAyana has changed it to explain the accent. Cf. Rv. 1. 33, 4. 

P . 717. 1. 19. (HI. 25, 4.) gg ti gB bbb C. gB bbi^ A. B. 

P . 738. 1. 23. (III. 25, 5.) BT^ BTBiB^. C. has after it bst Bnf rntf bk<s uta Bm 
BB BBtrg bcs b i *bw| . 
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P. 759. 1 . 19. (in. a6, 7.) ^ ivrwrf frfH A. w tvnwpf 'wrf^ %iW 

(see. m., but pr. m.) 0 . u iwuf ^ B. The margin of B. adds 


WlW- 

P. 759. 1. 20. (m. 26, 7-) A. 

nT’^Ti(° C. '^rwnPTri^uT'jnf’n^^ ®- 

P. 759. 1 . 23. (in. 26, 7.) nbiTW# A. C. >TtnT^ B. 

P. 739. 1 . 24. (in. 26, 7.) isinvnt ^ ^iwn iffR ^r fi rer^ inserted from C. 

P. 761. 1 . 2. (m. 26, 8.) c. adds after it 

P. 761. 1. 6. (in. 26, 8.) ntnnw i ntw: C. nfir: 


B. In A. tbe passage is omitted. 

P. 761. 1. 23. (in. 26, 9.) n ^5^ A. C. n lifft B. 

P. 761. 1 . 23. (III. 26, 9.) gw. C. has after it OTtrin^. 

P. 762. 1 . 2. (in. 26, 9.) A. C. 

f|^fgwt;B. trfti is added here as the radical of Instead of gftr, as printed in the 
Upddi-text (ed. Boehtlingk), ^ has been adopted from the MS. of Ujy valadatta. 


P. 762. 1 . a8. (ni. 27, 1.) ^ fiw: The two last words were inserted from 

C., where however they are struck out sec. m. 

P. 763. 1 . 8. (in. 27, 1.) After C. adds sntirfir. 

P. 763. 1 . 13. (ni. 27, 1.) gu’g Ftfff . Ca. has after it wrcT^gfiTO^sfk- 

mi^hnit ww wfu ^ u? utfcwiii 1 

V w ^ ' ii i w Tiw t gPT ^ ^^[i] ^ I unumwi!;. 

P. 764. 1 . 3. (in. 27, 2.) ^fii^ir^firsrr.:. Ca. has after it gyt wwg' 

P. 764. 1 . 23. (HI. 27, 4-) 5W%*%S[i: C. ?(bmu?: B. In A. no 

explanation is given. 

P. 763. 1. 2. (HI. 27, 4.) «tT®nn 5 ; 11 -mwin^: A. B. C. 


P. 763. 1. 8. (in. 27, 3.) fnw fTc!gwgu:i A. C. ■yw rufftivTfiuj ^ B. 

P. 769. 1 . 12. (III! 27, 13.) ^ corrected. ^ A. B. C. 

P. 769. 1 . 21. (III. 27, 14.) C. .tfTft A. B. 

P. 770. 1 . 6. (III. 27, 13.) fTOt A. omitted by B. C. 

P. 770. 1 , 7. (III. 27, 13.) giTffii^TO A. C. ifirsTcr B. sec. m. 

P. 772. 1 . 4- (III. 28, 3.) firdf^ ufir. Ca, adds iirr.w^ fwrr- 


P. 772. 1 . 17. (III. 28, 4.) uTvq^ 11 urof^uu^fvftt A. B. C. 

P. 773. 1 . 14. (III. 28, 3.) Tcs u A. In C. wftirfit is 

left out, but supplied in the margin. In B. all is wanting. The quotation seems 
to refer to Pdp. V. 3, 48. 

P. 776. 1 . 1. (III. 29, 3.) gpfift added from C. 

P. 777. 1 . 7, (III. 29, 3,) wm gm gst ftro inserted from C, 
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P. 777. 1 . 10. (III. 29, 5.) A. C. B. 

P. 778. 1 . 4. (III. 29, 6.) C. A. B. 

P. 778. 1 . j. (III. 29, 6.) ijTO^ irmfif A. C. B. 

P. 778. 1 . 7. (III. 29, 6.) ^ 5 inf% A. C. -pTJftw B. 

P. 778. 1 . 8. (III. 29, 6.) ^nr^en^rrfH C. ^wrTrftT A. rt^ wRifti B. 

P. 779. 1. 8. (III. 29, 8.) giCT.^?JT B. ■3^1^ 'STPft A. C. 

P. 779. 1 . 10. (III. 29, 8.) f^inTRfhT»itiw A. C. ' §|ri - j [’ 4 l 34 ^JHB iT C. sec. m. ■»7np*ftTT- 
wtnw B. 

P. 779. 1 . 23. (III. 29, 9.) The words vTrfw ^PnnftiTt ^sfnr. 1 are added from C. 
In A. these and the following words are omitted. 

P. 780. 1 . 20. (III. 29, 10.) 3¥T to 353 wanting in B. After C. has ^51^ 1 ijwiftfir 
ftrr; ^tfhrrc 1 iro. 

P. 781. 1 . 17. (III. 29, II.) in w: A. in i3j^ iig in isnr: C. 

pr. m. ; 3T is struck out sec. m. in tHW 11^ n# in^: B. 

P. 781. 1 . 27. (III. 29, II.) ^ fnfHn A. B. C. The Unddi-siitra IV. 149. 

has Cf. Rv. 1 . 55, 2, where is said to he formed by the lalm- 

tu fin n wn ;. From the root i|^, is formed. 

P. 782. 1 . 23. (III. 29, 13.) 3t^.. The etymological explanation is given only 
by C. In A. the whole passage is wanting. 

P. 782. 1 . 25. (III. 29, 13.) ^ A. Ca. 'fffir B. 

P. 782. 1 . 26. (III. 29, 13.) ftipWfir C. ^ A. B. 

P. 786. 1 . 22. (III. 30, 1.) n i t idlrtcnafif . C. adds after it mnrabncfMn. 

P. 788. 1 . 3. (III. 30, 3.) ^ nimni t ^ ire# omitted in C. 

P. 788. 1 . 7. (III. 30, 3.) After there is a lacunh in A. B., which is supplied 
by Ca. in the following way : n re i f ^vnitia i 3 !#t ^irnrer 

ww rg f ^ H ; I ^ ^ urehri 3t3i vnr 113 3jr: etc. The passage, however, has been given 
according to C 2. 

P. 788'. 1 . 23. (III. 30, 4.) wifjnfiT C. vrEgmln B. w eg ai ftr 

r ffa i fn A. 

P. 789. 1 . 4. (III. 30, 4.) A. C. ftraiftfir B. 

P. 789. 1 . 20. (III. 30, 5.) irmr n A. B. itMfir inr C. 

p. 789. 1 . 20. (III. 30, 5.) trfttir 3a C. o5i#i itftnr: Tnna: A. B. 

P. 790. 1. 6. (III. 30, 6.) A, C. aire nr fH ' g^ B. 

P. 790. L 8. (III. 30, 6.) added from C. 

P. 790. 1 . 9. (III. 30, 6.) inanreinm A. B. insriRiTOirerer C. 

P. 790. 1 . 14. (III. 30, 5 .) B. fir v ren jtatfr A. ww m i ^n i «i C. 

P. 790. 1. 23. (in. 30, 7.) A. B. fHvrrty t it i g? C. 

P. 791. 1. 16. (III. 30, 8.) C. adds jari gn- 
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p^l. 35- (HI. 30, 8.) ^ A. B. ^ ^ c. The Dh^tupatha has ^ 
P. 79a- 1- 6. (III. 30, 9.) wtf. c: has after it i. e. sttot. 

P. 79a- 1 . 7 - (ffl. 30,9-) w^«T»RfwTrriC». >|fii?jraRTCa. ^^A 

79a.* . 8. (m. 30, 9-) ^ ^ ^ A. C. 7 mm 7^^. B. pr. m. sec. m. 

. 79a- . 9. ( . 30, 9.) (iwi-jq ^ jfir C. iTwi^Bw A. B. pr. m. iran^ 

P. 79a. 1. 10. (III. 30, 9.) H C. B. Ca. A. 

P. 793. 1. 13. (III. 30, 9.) to only in 0. 

P. 793. 1 . 13. (III. 30, 9.) TO ^ ^tro C. ^ A. B. 

P. 792. 1 . 13. (III. 30, 9.) ^ inS II ^711^ A. B. jnft C. 

P. 79a. 1. 18. (III. 30, 9.) #151 A. B. ^ c. 

5. (in. 30. .0.) 5„ A. B. TO* 5e, ^ ^ 

P- 793- 1- (III. 30, 10.) A. ftf^B. 

p. 793- 1 - (III. 30, 10.) ^ II C. adds im iMr^^isr^ ini gifi ^ 
f y<5s« ^KnmRrerr nr^swrirg^ ^rrstm^ etc. ^rwrar 

R7^i 3. (HI 30, n.) After ^ihmpi^fir Ca. adds ^ ^nrnfir m^iftr *riv 

winch are found m Ca., but which do not occur in the otherC^MS^'”"^ 

P. 795. 1 . 13. (III. so, 13.) „;,sn5: Ca. ^ A. ^ B. C. 

P. 795. 1. 14. (III. 30, 13.) wuTH ^ A. B. C. Ca. 

P^9^1. 16. (III. 30, 13.) After nt, Ca. adds ufW^ ^ -,„ rr . . 

^ wuifi^Crt 

• 79^* 1» 3 ’ (III- 3^5 ^4*) ^ST?i!T ^TMTT :riii .fV * 

p4 'l?anfo' 4^^®' 5!y*'A-0- 5Wn«:^Ca. 
P.79AI.A III',;,, 

B. sec. m. f?unrf. Might it be r. 

P 4' ■ Vm ■? ^ ^ ^ ’?« 

■79 ■ ■«.(ni. 3 o,,,.)ft.*,fi*^(,. fmlfWrB ftmterow A, 
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P. 798. 1 . 24. (III. 30, 18.) After *1^ Ca. adds ^ ^ » fenre# 31^ >#fTr 

^r|1^ h^t ^ tnft vro wiirrt 

P. 799. 1 . 16. (III. 30, 19.) ’5rTtm° A. B. C. dtg^: B. sec. m. 

P. 800. 1 . 4, (III. 30, 30.) ireTR 1 ftra 11 I A. 

P. 800. 1 . 13. (III. 30, 31.) f^TCii before Ca. 

P. 803. 1 . 3-5. (III. 31, 1.) i^rair f g f ij^ ^ n^ B. All between is left out. In C. the 
commentary on verse i. and part of verse 3. is omitted. 

P. 803. 1 . 6. (III. 31, 1.) 59 ^ II ^ ^ A. ^ B. Ca. Cf. 

Mann, IX. 137. 

P. 803. 1. 7. (in. 31, 1.) iroi iratfir B. ww ’mt >mr 

jratir I •suS’annn »nr|; Jratftr A. Ca. After iratir 

A. and Ca. add fq’ T i'm i H'^ iraiifhirt: w:. 

P. 803. 1 . II. (III. 31, 1.) intifif II iifif A. Ca. B. 

P. 803. 1 . II. (III. 31, 1.) na' uwr 5^. B. The first explanation from ^ 
to 5:^nm«mr is given in A. and Ca. 

P. 803. 1 . l 5 . (III. 31, 1.) (RT A. C. (TOT ^^B. 

P. 803. 1 . 13. (III. 31, 3.) I ipdira Ca. A. ■j B. 

P. 803. 1 . 14. (III. 31, 3.) ^ 1 vrf^: ^ 59%: ■gmi^ vfpmi; ’ rofg^ gwit: A. Ca. 

’TO fg i a B. The Commentary to the Nirukta says, 
^ ^9TVt^ %ni I 'iR > t^ ' iT: r q etc. 

P. 804. L 3. (III. 31, 3.) II B. w^afe C. sr^ A. 

P. 804. 1 . 10. (III. 31, 3.) TOiTTfft II ^ «Twmfi Ca. ii A. B. 

P. 807. 1 . 13. (III. 31, 7.) fsrcm A. C. '^rt^B. 

P. 807. 1 . 16. (III. 31, 7.) B. C. Ca. wF8<fi A. , 

P. 807. 1 . 33. (III. 31, 8.) ^rtfiifir nfinmf n nfirfiTfii: ^tfirfir irfinTO A. Ca. ^r#- 

JWHK TmnTR J3. t/. 

P. 809. 1 . 15. (III. 31, 10.) ^ ^T^nTH fi ig II ^ «mn ^ffin: A. ^ «nrin B. ^ Riirofire C. 

P. 809. 1 . 33. (III. 31, 10.) -jir A. C. 'iftr B. 

P. 810. 1 . 9. (III. 31, II.) TOTftfir A. B. TOiftfir Ca. 

wiftfir C. 

P. 810. 1 . 15. (III. 31, ii.)5ST^irin«rT.Ca. vumn; A. ■ert^^vt^nf^rirrrST^f 

iinisrti C. 5 srT^ toto: B. 

P. 811. 1 . 3. (III. 31, 13.) 'art Pc’ ^ Ta ft'RWFft A. B. ^ Ca. 

P. 811. 1 . 3. (III. 31, 13.) After vrpTTTOT^Ca. adds al«<ir<jnriiri.g ^ w ffeftfir ^tlrr. 

P. 811. 1 . 8. (in. 31, 13.) Between vtv% -and ^ fi ro iRTv;^ all is omitted in A. B. 

P. 81 1 . 1 . 31 . (in. 31, 13.) VTT(; I 'TOid<t B. vTiT A. C. Ca. 

P. 813. 1.13. (111.31, 14.) utTOw: II STTOPK^Ca. mromlC. TfT«n»i^A. 

P. 814. 1. 8. (in. 31, 17.) ^ II C. adds fBtn wrfaar >51 
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P. 814. 1 . 9. (m. 31, 17.) tt C. adds nirr 

P. 815. 1 . 30. (in. 31, 19.) iwi to added from C. 

P. 816. 1 . 30. (III. 31, 31.) A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 816. 1 . 33. (in. 31, 31.) Before m: etc. Ca. adds aroriprrair m 
P. 830. 1 . 3. (ni. 33, 5.) After B. adds 
P. 830. 1. 31. (in. 33, 6.) A. B. C. 

P. 831. 1 . 17. (in. 33, 7.) added from B. 

P. 836. 1.4. (ni.33,14.) Before ^srsfafir Ca. adds amft. The passage is left 
out in A. 

P. 835. 1. 33. (III. 33, 15.) if aW ftNifir u if uW added from C. 

P. 837. 1 . 14. (III. 33, 16.) afrw. afrrfi;. Ca. inserts iraj nWaftr- 

ai wT i f aTii f g ^ ^ it^ laf a ansiftwr^. 

P. 838. 1 . 13. (III. 33, 1.) I ^ A. C. B. 

P. 838. 1 . 36. (III. 33, 1.) ygf^q tri U i ; ; faqi^rror fqi i Y^ RTjri. The MSS. insert after 
Pii Tn ^tii i n the following words: '^rfycdsifi^ ar^rr wot otwott. Cf. 

Durga’s Commentary on Nir. IX. 36 : fwTjPrrgr 1 fisTOT wwfif ' wr wot OTrr?% 
qfttsOT I qfrrs: fro fH f a Hw ms i i arttaiOTT w|t 1 iw fws ^ W wot 

OTITOTt WfOTTl^^. 

P. 833. 1 . 14. (III. 33, 7.) Ca. adds at the'heginning of the verse ■^^^t i rq tf. 

P. 834. 1 . 8. (III. 33, 8.) II Ca. has after it ^m^iOTiwire'f 

P. 834. 1. 8. (in. 33, 8.) wrsdhir 11 wHaq 3[iqT A. in#? ^ C. infNr iswrfr B. 

P. 836. 1 . 33. (in. 33, II.) II Ca. adds irar 

P. 837. 1 . 14. (III. 33, 13.) Ca. has at the beginning ^5#%? am. 

P. 838. L 6 . (III. 33, 13.) ii^isKn^H>f«ifl|: A. B. fqwifqg r l 

C. 

P . 838. 1 . 7. (III. 33, 13.) i5»i#3T deest in A. B. C. yw C. yw A. ■joto B. 

P. 839. 1 . 17. (III. 34, 1.) ar^arift aSarat A. Ca. ar^aiaf a^nit C. ar^iat aSa- 
B. marg. 

P. 839. 1 . 17. (III. 34, 1.) I etc. A. C. wfOT^ af^^aa i aa ' ^a i: B. marg. 

P. 839. 1. 19. (III. 34, 1.) wT^an^ I atiftsirtait C. wrijmij; 1 ^awr^a T ^P raa r a ; B. marg. ; 
omitted in A. 

P. 840. 1 . 10. (III. 34, 3.) alt oil yw II a ttfi iq w A. B. C. 

P. 841. 1. 13. (III. 34, 3.) lar faainliq^i Haaajfruiifif^Ta:. In the passage quoted by 
Sd.yana ^ is ddyuddtta as it ought to be, if faw is anuvritta. 

P. 843. 1 . 3. (III. 34, 4.) This Siitra does not exist in the U^iddi- 

sdtras; cf. III. 148. / 

P. 844. 1. 34. (in. 34, 8.) igwiiaiarf; wtare A.B. frrar ijiq i i<<Aqi 1 arxifi lat t aftirc Ca. 

P. 845. 1 . 3. (III. 34, 8.) aara iraiaOTiqTfjawft ^ A. aara cdaaiftwf ^ B. aatir 
awataaifavat ^ C. aaia wgtan aaigw|li#i^ aa«^'l<t4 i ra» at^ Ca. 
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P. 848. 1. 19. (III. 35, 3 -) A. C. Ca. B. 

P. 849. 1. la. (III. 35, 4.) wrofe# II Ca. inserts before it 
P. 849. 1. 14. (III. 33, 4.) A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 853. 1. 33. (HI. 36, 1.) ^ II Ca. has after it ndsf^t T&wfir:- 

P. 857. 1. 4. (III. 35, 5.) II Ca. adds ninii 

P. 857. 1. 6. (III. 36, 6.) A. Ca. Htfr. C. 

’st'K B. 

P. 861. 1. 34. (III. 37, 4.) II A. B. C. 

P. 863. 1. 3. (III. 37, 7.) Yrf^R i Hw ^tnrrar 11 deest in A. B. C. 

P. 863. 1. 36. (HI. 37, 9.) ’ETfl 3r^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 865. 1. 13. (III. 38, r.) TO TOidfir A. B. TOidf?r Ca. The same has after 
Ti^the words wt s;^ ^ r«r ^ ftnrn:. 

P. 867. 1. 21. (III. 38, 4.) added from Ca. B. has vt^h to . 

P. 867. 1. 34. (III. 38, 4.) A. B. C. 

P. 858. 1. 10. (III. 38, j.) Before A. B. 0. (but not Ca.) have iPTh 
P. 870. 1. 8. (III. 38, 8.) mfif C. ?STfif A. B. 

P. 873. 1. II. (III. 39, 3.) II Ca. adds irgr ?i|ft ^.n i f^a . 

P. 873. 1. 13. (III. 39, 6 .) TOTf^tt nftr 11 TiUT l^»pit nf^ B. r t urN A. C. 

P. 883. 1 . 18. (III. 41, 3.) II A. Ca. C. B. 

P. 885 . 1 . 31. (III. 43, 3.) II ^ B. A. C. 

P. 887. 1. 30. (III. 43, 3.) Ca. irorsT B. sec. m. A. C. 

P. 889. 1. 13. (III. 43, 1.) svfrrinfr} added from Ca. 

P. 889. 1. 33. (III. 43,#.) wr II wf A. B. C. 

P. 890. 1. 14. (III. 43, 3.) supplied from C. 

P. 891. 1. 14. (III. 43, 4.) ^ After wsi Ca. has 

P. 891. 1. 33. (111.43,3.) After t Ca. adds wg f ^ ^ ?r. 

P. 893. 1 . 30. (III. 44, 4.) ura^nsi C. B. A. 

P. 895. 1 . 14. (III. 43, 1.) A. B. C. 

JP. 895. 1. 14. (III. 43, 1.) W C. A. B. 

P. 895. 1 . 34. (III. 43, 1.) gf rTJ rafrf II A. B. C. 

P. 909. 1. 1 5. (III. 49, 3.) B. ^n i m t A. C. 

P. 909. 1. 18. (III. 49, 3.) ^ istsTHTOftijr^: II IT istsureftw^. A. B. C. 

P. 910. 1. 3. (III. 49, 3.) A. C. 39n|?T B. 

P. 910. 1. 33. (HI. 49, 4.) H Ca. adds 

P. 915. 1 4. (in. 31, 3.) ^int A. B. ^^ ra i | ¥i«i^ C. 

P. 919. 1 . 33. (III. 31, 9.) C. ^q n rjriwl f .i l<«r^ ; Ca. 

P. 933. 1. 1. (III. 33, 5.) After Ca. adds wi^i. ' 
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P. 924 . 1. 9 . (in. 53 , 1.) ^ ^ A. B. C. and the Anukrama^i. 

P. 925. 1. 1, (in. 53, 3.) ?Tft<ftjnT5r added from C. 

P. 925. 1. 26. (in. 33, 3.) A. C. B. 

P. 926. 1 . 13. (in. 33, 4.) Ca. adds after kw the words ^ ^irar fireftr. 

P. 927. 1 . 3. (III. 53, 3.) ^ friral iTOTO infM C. 

W ^ rro B. ; omitted in A. 

P. 927. 1 . 19. (in. 33, 5.) usT ^ inn nl ^ firefr added from C. 

See the grammatical explanation. 

P. 927. 1 . 35. (in. 33, 5.) Instead of Tninwr (C.) A. has Jmnnft, B. Before 

Hwvtjn a grammatical explanation seems to have been omitted, which might he 
supplied in the following manner : ^ tsh Tmib?: 1 

P. 930. 1. 26. (in. 33, 12.) ^jT^’^nfr C. A. B. 

P. 933. 1. 3. (in. 33, 14.) C. A. B. 

P. 932. 1 . 3. (III. 33, 14.) 1 ufdire« A. B. 

^ I iiiw^fWi C. 

P. 932. 1. 7. (III. 33, 14.) 71 A. C. JpTtT 7T B., which is supported by the 

authority of the Nirukta and Niruktarbhishya. 

P. 932. 1 . 8. (III. 33, 14.) TTOff A. C. ^ B. ^ Nirukta. 

P. 932. 1 . II. (HI. 33, 14.) iim A.B. C. The MSS. of the Nirukta (E. I. H. 1378. 
and MS. Paris.) have inw; Roth’s edition gives tow. 

P. 933. 1. 17-20. (HI. 33, 13.) The Slok^is are taken from C. They are to be 
found in Shadguru^ishya’s commentary on the Anukramapi. 

P. 933. 1 . 27. (III. 33, 21.) The commentary on verses 2ir-24. was omitted by 
the writer of A 2. The copyist of MS. Pada i. omitted the whole 23rd Varga, 
probably for the same reason for which Durga abstained from explaining the 
second Pdda of verse 23. This occurs Nir. IV. 14, but Durga declines to explain 
it because the passage is supposed to contain a curse on Vasishtha, Vasishtha 
being the ancestor of the family to which Durga himself belonged. Durga says, 
77 (c5hi:) WT TftrstfW ^ ^ 7 TrrftiTOt Tiftre: vrroi it n In the 

Anukramani also it is said, 13711 1 tt 1 w Tftm: ^ppfir 1 apd 

Shadgurusishya adds the following quotation from S'aunaka’s Bfihaddevatd, to 
the same effect : 

W7T ^ 7 I ^ 7T(5T: U II 

P. 935- 1 - 27. (HI. 33, 31.) ^ only in C.— P. 936. 1 . 1: only in C.— 

P . 936. 1 . 3. only in C. — P. 936. 1 . 2. vrfir^nwiwt only in C. — ^P. 936. 1 . 9. 

only in C. — P. 935. 1 . 10. Tnnrfir to ^ only in C.— P. 936. 1 . 13. w^rttnrcifSK only in C. 
— P. 936. 1 . 13. only in C.— P. 936. 1 . 13. 77^. only in C. 

’ ^7 MS. E. I. H. 1823. «ftf%<i239A Tpfl^ E. 1 . H. 1823. jjwrtw 3396. 
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P. 936. 1. 22. (III. 33, 22.) Tdmf: 1 w toj only in C. — P. 936. 1. 23. B. 
— P. 936. 1. 23. inren ?nw>n B. % n' WMmgrtf C. — P. 936. 1. 26. fef B. C. 

P. 937. 1. 5. (III. 33, 23.) ^ ^ only in C. — P. 937. 1. 6. TruTrr B. Hmn; C. — P. 937. 
1. 6. mftTf only in C. — P. 937. 1. 8. C. B. — P. 937. 1. 9. 1 

TT^ ^ ftrw: 1 ■^rgr (perhaps 2#) C. B. has only 

jrapir^:. — P. 937. 1. 11. t !:4 to vnfiftfTT only in C. ■srftra B. — P. 937. 1. 12. 

C. B. — P. 937. 1. 12. 'ssmrfsni ?r?i sph wifsm: 1 

jgSsnr C. — P. 937. 1. 14. ^ ^ wfsr 1 only in C. 

P. 937. 1. 22. (III. 33, 24.) uftR niran srRfir f^: Tiy C. irftrf# ippnf n? B. — 
P. 937. 1. 23. B. ^inT?ifir. Ca. ^onnifiT: C. 

P. 940. 1. 6. (III. 34, 4.) C. ^-afro: B., wanting in A. 

P. 940. 1. 18. (III. 34, 5.) C. has after imfifir the words nFfm ^rei ' ^ft ii an ^fk. 

P. 940. 1. 22. (III. 34, 3.) After ^iiifiTOTO C. adds ft? ??t 

P. 941. 1. 12. (III. 34, 6 .) 11 ?frerf ^ ^(rf Ca. nfrerf # C. ^srf ^ 

A. HT ^ B. 

P. 942. 1. 1. (III. 34, 7.) -qtpft ■^:. C. has after it 

P. 943. 1. 14. (III. 34, 13.) After wnmnm C. adds gi r n n q g ; ^ ?t; and after 
HTcfftim: the words ngftwft ftHT ?t. 

P. 947. 1. 8. (III. 34, 16.) After ?fT? Ca. has vt t BwiftfH nnre? ?- 
P. 931. 1. 14. (III. 33, 1.) After Ca. has ^ 1 ■Hfraraj- 

nm: ?t ift 1 (ft? ??ft7<k?fkfk. 

P. 934. 1. 22. (III. 33, 8.) MSS. ?tTint Sdyana. 

P. 934. 1. 24. (III. 53, 8!) Ca. has at the beginning of the verse 
P. 937. 1. 13. (III. 33, *13.) Ca. after adds the words ^ ^ 

ift?i ?w.WTkhi ^ I vit?ft I ? knft 1 ?ft?ra ?? %?t5 s’??? W.. 

P. 938. 1. 13. (III. 33, 13.) ■sreTVTOiifftiftfir C. ^mnjTOraiRfhB. ^remropphihr A. 

P. 939. 1. 17. (III. 33, 17.) ft A. C. im B. 

P. 960. 1. 3. (III. 33, 18.) After Ca. has ?t. 

P. 951. 1. 18. (III. 33, 21.) fcft A. B. igtid fcjft C. 

P. 963. 1. 10. (III. 36, 1.) Tmr added from C. 

P. 963. 1. II. (III. 35, 1.) A. B. C. 

P. 968. 1. 1. (III. 37, 1.) ft%?3n^A. B. «w'f^(»ft???T? C. 

P. 959. 1. 9. (III. 37, 3.) A. B. ■??ir^ m?: C. 

P. 970. 1. 2. (III. 37, 4.) JTfft C. »R? A. B. 

P. 970. 1. 14. (III. 37, 3.) After ^ C. adds ?st 
I ??? I ?T? 

P. 972. 1. 25. (III. 38, 3.) ft deest in MSS. ; cf. Rv. 1. 118, 3. 

P. 973. 1. 3. (III. 38, 7.) After ^ ftftft? Ca inserts mfg k? wg? 1 
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P. 978. 1 . 9. (III. 59, 3.) After Ca. adds •?r^. 

P. 981. 1. IX. (III. 60 , 1.) ^ A. B. ^ G. 

P. 984. 1. 8. (HI. 60 , 3.) wfir n A. B. C. 

P, 984. 1 . 1 3. (III. 60, 3.) vi %^|r w II A. B. C. im Ca. The rule does 

not occur in the Und,di-s6tras. 

P. 984. 1 . 34. (III. 60 , 6 .) After Ca. adds-mwiftr. 

P. 986. 1 . 1. (III. 61, 1.) A. C. ■pfirer^irfhjw B. 

P. 987. 1 . 3. (III. 61, 3.) From JiA to 'snftrfir ^ the text is taken from Ca. 

P. 987. 1. 32 . (III. 61 , 4.) II ^ ^ A. »fl^ B. C. 

P. 988. 1 . 18. (III. 61 , 6 .) A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 989. 1 . II. (III. 61, 7.) Before ^ifgr Ca. has 

P. 990. 1 . 1. (III. 63, 1.) After ’afinummn: Ca. has Trwtm:. 

P. 990. 1 . 7. (III. 63, 1.) 'srar^ ^ pin: » *niir psTt: A. B. C. 

pjn: Ca. 

P. 991. 1 . 7. (III. 62 , 3.) From ij?T to ^fW?r inserted from C. 

P 991. 1 . II. (III. 63, 3.) After tiTOTH Ca. adds ^ x# iroft n 

g rgi ft ^ fir^ xir g ^i f i^ fi r. 

P. 993. 1 . 3. (III. 63, 9.) xsr^ u«A8iii4iti; C. A. B. ; cf. P^L^i. 1 . 3, 39, 3. 

P. 993. 1 . 8. (III. 52 , 10.) The whole passage from ^ wnir to ^ '?u omitted 
in A. and B. 

P. 993. 1 . 13-17. (III. 63, 10.) Ca. has the following various readings: it adds 
wfwf Tt fa gg; after iraBi ; ahranm after after x tr j^ - gjrg t ; 

xf(s^ ^s-|frfir after It omits which A. B. give'after ^sxijxrtfrr:. 

P. 993. 1 . 32. (III. 53, 10.) From -^xnnrr to xftsfr iuserted from Ca. P. 993. 1 . 24. 
deest in A. B. 

P. 993. 1 . 1. (III. 63, 14.) After frrxjra: Ca. adds innwi:. 

P. 995. 1 . 7. (III. 53, 17.) pi pro i^WTO'^Tiixtfi^viT^^A.B. pi 
^ TO m C. 


I CANNOT conclude this second volume of the Rig-veda without acknow- 
ledging my obligation for much useful advice and kind assistance which from 
many quarters I have continued to receive. Professor Wilson has taken the 
same active interest in this as in the first part, and there is not a sheet 
that has not received the benefit of his careful perusal. The present volume 
has not indeed had the advantage of Dr. Rieu’s revision, to whom much of 
the praise bestowed on the correctness of the press in the first is due. But in 
the latter portion of this volume I have been able to avail myself of the assist- 
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ance and active cooperation of my learned friend Dr. Aufrectt of Berlin, and 
the benefit hence derived cannot he too highly valued. I may hope that by his 
continued assistance I shall he able to bring this edition to an end in a much 
shorter time than I at first expected. Dr. Ballantyne of Benares, Dr. Roer of 
Calcutta, Mr. Edward Hall of Benares, and lately Mr. Walter Elliott of Vizaga- 
patam, have all in the most obliging manner assisted me in the execution 
of my work by the transmission of several most valuable MSS., without which, 
I fear, I should never have succeeded in accomplishing a work which I com- 
menced without perhaps a full consciousness of all its difidculties. I have been 
also honoured by that distinguished scholar and noble patron of Sanskiut lite- 
rature, R^ja Radhakanta Deva of Calcutta, with a most valuable present, the 
Sabda Kalpa Druma, a work which by its comprehensive range and its excel- 
lent aiTangeraent stands unrivalled in Indian philology. At Oxford, again, I 
have had the advantage of the Bodleian Libraiy, where, under the liberal 
management of Dr. Bandinel, scholars of all countries may avail themselves of 
the treasures of one of the finest collections in Europe with the same facility as 
if at work in their own private library. 

Nor can any one, perhaps, acloiowledge more thankfully than myself the 
valuable additions lately made to our knowledge of Vaidik literature and anti- 
quities by the combined labours of so many distinguished scholars in India, 
England, France, and Gei’many. Many difficulties, against which I had to con- 
tend singlehanded in the first volume, have been removed by their publications. 
On commencing this edition I had first to copy and collate many works con- 
tinually quoted by Sdyana, or otherwise essential to a full comprehension of the 
Rig-veda. There were then no editions of the other Vedas, of the Nirukta, the 
Aitareya-brffiimana, AsvaMyana, and similar works. Yet it would have been 
impossible to print even the first pages of S^yana’s Commentary without having 
to a certain extent established a critical text of these writings. Several have 
since been published, and their text has been settled with an accuracy greater 
than the limits of my time allowed me even to aim at in these supplementary 
treatises. Our comprehension of these works has been considerably facilitated 
either by translations or by notes and indices. The only works from which assist- 
ance could be derived when I commenced this edition were Rosen’s first book of the 
Rig-veda and some valuable essays by Professor Nfeve and Dr. Kuhn. At present 
we have Professor Roth’s edition of the Nirukta, Professor Benfey’s S^ma-veda, 
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Dr.Weber’sYajiir-veda,TaluaWetreatisesoiitheGri}iya-STitrasbyProfessorStenzler, 
useful indices to the Vedas by Messrs. Pertsch and Whitney, and last, not least, 
the first specimen ofVaidik lexicography by Roth. Many obscure points in the 
earliest literature of India haye received new light in the first and second 
volumes of Lassen’s classical work on Indian Antiquities. Names formerly 
kno^vn to few have become familiar to all through the indefatigable industry of 
Dr. Weber. On the whole an enthely new direction has been given to Sansltrit 
philology, and during the last six years the Vaidik has received greater attention 
tbfl u any other period of Sanskrit literature. 

But since the publication of the first volume of the Rig-veda we have suffered 
one irreparable loss. The death of Eugbne Burnouf has deprived Sanskrit phi- 
lology of one of its chief sui^porters, of one of its greatest ornaments. His loss 
will be long felt in different departments of Oriental learning, where his name 
is associated with some of the most brilliant discoveries of our age ; — nowhere 
longer and more keenly than among the firiends and students of Sanskrit 
literature. Of Bumouf’s works I need not here speak. As the first scientific 
decipherer of the Cuneiform inscriptions, he has erected to himself a monument 
more lasting than the mountain-records of Persia. As the first Pali scholai- 
and the historian of Buddhism, his fame will not easily be surpassed by 
fiiture researches. As the first editor and interpreter of the Zend-avesta, his 
memory will endm-e so long as the human I'ace values the traditions of its 
eady childhood. But Burnouf ’s key to aU these discoveries was Sanskrit ; and 
in Sanskrit philology, whei'e his infiuence was most beneficial, his loss is now 
felt most severely. I do not here allude to the Bhagavat-purdna and other 
monuments of his persevering industry now left unfinished, nor to the works he 
contemplated, nor to the treasures he had collected. In losing Burnouf, we have 
lost not only an indefatigable fellow-labourer, not only a disinterested teacher, 
but a most respected judge; in his approval valued by all, in his censure feared, 
in his verdict distinguished unfailingly by fairness and by truth. Though he 
published but little on the Veda, yet I may safely assert — and those with whom 
I had the benefit of attending his lectures at the ColRge de France, Barthe- 
lemy St. Hilaire, Gorresio, Nbve, Pavie, Foucaux, Roth, Goldstiicker, Bardelli, and 
many others, tvill bear nie out — that there was not then a scholar in Europe 
more conversant with the , language and the traditions of the Veda than 
Burnouf. The intimate friend of Rosen, he alone kept up after Rosen’s death 
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the tradition of Vaidik studies. He impressed their importance on all who 
came to study under him, and he proved that for a true appreciation of the 
early history of mankind, and for a comparative study of the religions of the 
East, a knowledge of the Veda was indispensable. The new impulse given to 
Sanskrit philology in that direction, and the subsequent publication of numerous 
Vaidik works, were due to him ; and for my own part I can only repeat, that 
without Burnouf’s advice, encouragement, and assistance, I should never have 
been able to undertake this edition of the Rig-veda. When I heard of his death 
I felt — and I believe that many engaged in similar studies shared the feeling — 
as if our work had lost much of its charm and its purpose. ^ What will Burnouf 
say?’ was my earliest thought, on completing the first volume of the Rig-veda. 
And now as I am finishing the second, in its turn submitted to the judgment 
of so many scholars whose^ friendship I value, and whose learning I admire, 
my thoughts turn again to him who is no longer among us, and I think, not 
without sadness, of what his judgment would have been. 

M. M. 


Sm ROBBKT TAYLOE’S INSTITUTION, OXFORD, 
Cfiristmas 1853 . 
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In laying before the public the third volume of my edition of the Rig-veda and 
its Commentary by Sdyana Ichdrya, it gives me much pleasure to aclmowledge 
the increasing interest which of late years has been evinced by the most 
eminent scholars in England, in India, and on the continent, with regard to 
these ancient remnants of the sacred poetry of the Brahmans. Their importance 
for Sanskrit literature had been felt ever since Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, 
and F. Rosen informed us of their existence, and gave us the first specimens of 
their contents ; and no one acquainted with the later literature of India, the 
epic poems, the law-books, the systems of philosophy, could fail to see that our 
knowledge of the historical growth of the Indian mmd must remain incomplete 
until we had gained an insight into that period of literature which precedes 
Vydsa and Valmiki, Manu and Jaimini, and to which the poets, the lawgivers, 
and philosophers of India point with common consent as the highest authority 
for their inspirations, then belief, and their institutions. Sanskrit literature 
without the Veda was like Greek literature without Homer, like Arabic litera- 
ture without the Koran, like English without Shakespear. 

But as the study of Sanskrit owes its permanent interest chiefly to the fact 
that the ancient language of India has been proved to be most intimately 
connected with the classical languages of Europe, and that in it has been found 
the key to the most secret archives of the history of language in general, the 
Veda would never have engaged the serious attention of a large class of 
scholars, if this ancient literary relic had not been found to shed the most 
unexpected light on the darkest periods in the history of the most prominent 
nations of antiquity. The religious traditions of the Persians or the Zoroastrians 
have been traced back to their source in the Veda. Many of the most obscure 
grammatical forms in the arrow-headed inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes have 
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been deciphered by means of the Veda. The mythology of Greece and Italy, 
nay of Germany and Iceland, has suddenly assumed a new aspect and an intel- 
ligible expression by being confronted with the poetical language of the Veda. 
Even civil institutions, local customs, and proverbial expressions, which we 
meet with in the later history of the Arian nations, have received an unexpected 
explanation in the simple poetry of the Veda. In this manner the Veda, though 
not yet Imown in its completeness, has assumed an importance which no other 
literary production of India could ever have claimed ; and we may rest con- 
vinced, that as long as man cherishes the records of his family, in the widest 
sense of the word, these simple songs will maintain their place among the most 
valued annals of ancient history. There is one class of readers that may have 
been disappointed — men who study ancient literature less on account of its 
historical than its poetical value. Those who expected in the Yeda, strains like 
the elaborate odes of Pindar, or the vague and misty exhalations of Ossian, will 
have found but very little answering their expectations. But the true historian 
values facts, ancient and genuine; and a corroded copper As of the Roman 
republic is of greater value to him than an imperial gold medal of the most, 
exquisite workmanship. What Schelling says with regard to the deities of the 
later Hindu pantheon, such as they are represented to us in the Mahd.bhdrata, the 
poems of Kalidd,sa, and the Pur^nas, applies to all facts of history : “ Hideous, 
or not, they stand before us, and so require a rational explanation * 

But it has been a stiU greater pleasure to me, while engaged for so many 
years in preparing a critical edition, not only of the text of the Rig-veda, but also 
of its Commentary by Sdyapa Achdrya, to observe how the conviction seems to 
be growing more and more general, that without this Commentary an accurate 
and scholarlike knowledge of the Veda could never have been obtained. There 
was at first much controversy as to the value of Sdyana, and as to the necessity 
of an edition, and particularly of a critical edition, of his Commentary. Now it 
seemed to me, that his strong and his weak points must have been so apparent 
to all who entered honestly into the study of Sd^yana, that I hardly thought it 
incumbent on me to defend him against his enemies, or to save him from his 
friends. For though we aH admired the quick perception and the brilliant 
divination displayed by some distinguished scholars in their attempts to guess 
the meaning of these ancient hymns without the help of that tradition which 
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S^yana embodied in his Commentary — and though a work like that of the late 
M. Langlois, who actually published a complete translation of the Veda at a 
time when most scholars were content with deciphering a few lines, will always 
excite our admiration by the boldness, the perseverance, and the undoubted 
ingenuity which it displays — ^yet before the tribunal of a more severe scholar- 
ship such works could not be approved ; and it begins to be recognised that the 
errors which they propagated have proved so mischievous as to outweigh the 
many right guesses which no doubt they contained. 

It would have been equally wrong, however, to consider Sayana’s Com- 
mentary as an infallible authority with regard to the interpretation of the 
Veda. Sdyaria gives the traditional, but not the original, sense of the Vaidik 
hymns. These hymns — originally popular songs, short prayers and thanks- 
givings, sometimes true, genuine, and even sublime, but frequently childish, 
vulgar, and obscure — were invested by the Brahmans with the character of an 
inspired revelation, and made the basis of a complete system of dogmatic 
theology. If therefore we wish to know how the Brahmans, from the time of 
the composition of the first Brdhmana to the present day, understood and 
interpreted the hymns of their ancient Rishis, we ought to translate them in 
strict accordance with Sdyana’s gloss. This is the object which Professor 
Wilson has always kept in view in his translation of the Veda ; and for the 
history of religion, which in India, as elsewhere, represents the gradual 
corruption of simple truth into hierarchical dogmatism and philosophical 
hallucination, his work will always remain the most trustworthy guide. Nor 
could it be said, that the tradition of the Brahmans, which Shyana 
embodied in his work, after the lapse of at least three thousand years, had 
changed the character of the whole of the Rig-veda. By far the greater part 
of these hymns is so simple and straightforward, that there can be no doubt 
that their original meaning was exactly the same as their traditional inter- 
pretation. But no religion, no poetry, no law, no language, can resist the wear 
and tear of thirty centuries ; and in the Veda, as in other works, handed down 
to us from a very remote antiquity, the sharp edges of primitive thought, the 
delicate features of a young language, the fresh hue of unconscious poetry, 
have been washed away by the successive waves of what we call tradition, 
whether we look upon it as a principle of growth or decay. To restore the 
primitive outlines of the Vaidik period of thought wiU he a work of great 
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difficulty. * “ We may collect all the passages where an obscure word occurs, 
we may compare them and look for a meaning which would be appropriate to 
aU ; but the difficulty lies in finding a sense which we can appropriate and 
transfer by analogy into om own language and thought. We must be able to 
translate our feelings and ideas into their language at the same time that 
we translate their poems and prayers into our own. We must not despair 
even where their words seem meaniugless and their ideas barren or wild. 
What seems at first childish may at a happier moment disclose a sublime 
simplicity, and even ill helpless expressions we may recognise aspirations after 
some high and noble idea. When the scholar has done his work, the poet and 
philosopher must take it up and finish it. Let the scholar collect, collate, sift, 
and reject — let him say what is possible or not according to the laws of the 
Vaidik language — let him study the commentaries, the Siltras, the Brdhmanas, 
and even later works, in order to exhaust all the sources from which informa- 
tion can be derived. He must not despise the tradition of the Brahmans, even 
where their misconceptions and the causes of their misconceptions are palpable. 
To know what a passage cannot mean is frequently the key to its real meaning ; 
and whatever reasons may be pleaded for declining a careful perusal of the 
traditional interpretations of Ydska or Sayana, they can all be traced back to 
an ill-concealed ‘argumentum paupertatis.’ Not a corner in the Brd,hmanas, 
the Siltras, Ydska, and Sdyana should be left unexplored before we venture to 
propose a rendering of our own. Sdyana, though the most modern, is on the 
whole the most sober interpreter. Most of his etymological absurdities must 
be placed to Ydska’s account, and the optional renderings which he allows for 
metaphysical, theological, or ceremonial purposes, are mostly due to his regard 
for the Brdhmanas. These Brdhmanas, though nearest in time to the hymns of 
the Rig-veda, indulge in the most Mvolous and ill-judged interpretations. When 
the ancient Rishi exclaims with a troubled heart, ‘ Who is the greatest of the 
gods? Who shall first be praised by our songs?’ — the author of the Brdhmapa 
sees in the interrogative pronoun ‘ Who’ some divine name, a place is allotted 
in the sacrificial invocations to a god ‘ Who,’ and hymns addressed to him are 
called ‘ Whoish’ hymns. To make such misunderstandings possible, we must 
assume a considerable interval between the composition of the hymns and the 
Brdhmanas. As the authors of the Brdhmanas were blinded by theology, the 

*, * Author’s Essay on the Veda and Zendavesta, page 13. 
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authors of the still later Niruktas were deceived by etymological fictions, and 
both conspired to mislead by their authority later and more sensible com- 
mentators, such as Sdyapa. Where Sdyana has no authority to mislead him, 
his Commentary is at all events rational ; but still his scholastic notions would 
never allow him to accept the free interpretation which a comparative study of 
these venerable docmnents forces upon the unprejudiced scholar. We must 
therefore discover ourselves the real vestiges of these ancient poets ; and if we 
follow them cautiously, we shall find that with some effort we are still able to 
walk in their footsteps. We shall feel that we are brought face to face and 
mind to mind with men yet intelligible to us, after we have freed ourselves 
ifrom our modern conceits. We shall not succeed always : words, verses, nay, 
whole hymns in the Rig-veda, will and must remain to us a dead letter. But 
where we can inspire those early relics of thought and devotion with new life, 
we shall have before us more real antiquity than in all the inscriptions of Egypt 
or Nineveh ; not only old names and dates, and kingdoms and battles, but old 
thoughts, old hopes, old faith, and old eiTors, the old ‘Man’ altogether — old 
now, but then young and firesh, and simple and real in his prayers and in his 
praises.” 

How the Veda should be interpreted, and how Sdy ana’s Commentary should 
be made use of for that purpose, has lately been shown in a work by M. Ad. 
Regnier, “Etude sm- I’idiome des Vddas et les origines de la Langue Sanscrite, 
Premibre Partie, Paris 1855.” I may be allowed to quote from this excellent 
essay the following passage, which lays down with fairness and exactness the 
principles which ought to be followed by every student of the Veda. “ Je joins 
au texte des hymnes celui du commentaire de Sdyana Achdrya, que je suivrai, 
dans son interpretation, partout oh il me semblera que la logique et la gram- 
maire le permettent ; toutes les fois que j’adoptejrai un autre avis que le sien, 
j’en donnerai les raisons; d’abord pouf Men dtablir le sens, parce que, dans 
une matibre souvent aussi obscure, il faut toujours savoir d’abord I’avis des 
Indiens eux-memes; puis, parce que ces scolies nous donneront 1 ’ occasion de 
faire cpnnaissance avec quelques-unes des habitudes les plus ordinaires d’inter- 
prdtation des glossateurs. Tons ceux qui ont eu le bonheuf de suivre le cours 
de M. Eugene Burnouf savent queUe importance il attachait k I’explication des 
commentaires. Le meilleur moyen, selon lui, d’assurer et de hkter les progrks 
et de se rompre aux difficultds de la langue, c’dtait de se familiariser de bonne 
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heure ayec la m^thode et le style des grammairiens, style souvent trfes-abstrait et 
oil les precedes d’expression synthetique sont poussds Mquemment k I’excks.” 

Even if the author had not paid this tribute to the meraory of E. Bumouf, 
the accuracy and painstaking minuteness of his work would have shown that 
he belonged to Bumouf s school ; and it is pleasing to see how the spirit of that 
eminent scholar seems still to be alive in that brilliant senate of learning of 
which he once formed so illustrious a member, when we read that the French 
Academy has proposed as one of its last prizes — 

“ tin commentaire particulierement exeg^tique et grammatical, soit sur une 
parti e suivie, soit sur un choix d’hymnes du Rig-v^da, oil Ton aura soin d’exposer 
toujours et de discuter, s’il y a lieu, m^me quand on ne I’adoptera pas, Topinion 
du commentateur Sdyana Achdrya.” 

Such a prize, while it gives a sanction to my work, for which I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my gratitude, wUl, it is to be hoped, act as an encouragement, 
and bring some of our young Sanskrit scholars towai'd that line of study which 
Bumouf pointed out to all of his pupils, as the most sure to lead to real and 
lasting results. 

After what has been stated in the prefaces to the first and second volumes, I 
have httle to add with regard to the MSS. which I used for the third volume. 
There is one notice which I lately received from the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, the 
distinguished editor and translator of the Skma-veda, and which I subjoin here 
in confirmation of my views on the local origin of the three families of the MSS. 
of Sdyana’s Commentary. 

“As I see you have formed a particular family of the two MSS. B i. and 
B 2 , 1 may as well mention to you all I have learnt of their history. B i. was 
procured at Puna from a Wakil, who procured it from the family of the Gum 
of the late Peshwah; at least,* so he said; and, as the family was poor, and no 
one else likely to have such a work, there is no reason to discredit his story. It 
is, as you will see, written by two different scribes, the greater part in what we 
at Bombay call Kkyasthi lipi, the handwriting of Kkyasths from the province of 
Guzerat. The letters in this portion are very deep. The rest is written by a 
Deccani Brahman in what we call the Dakshani lipi, and not so deep as the other. 
This difference is discernible even in the Cave inscriptions in the old character. 

“B 2. was copied for M. Bumouf from that MS. by a Puna Brahman, whom 
I got to transcribe it for him. 
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“ I have also an imperfect copy of another MS. of the Bh^shya. The whole 
of the 7th Ashtaka is wanting, and I have only two Adhydyas of the 8th. If you 
would like to see them, I shall be happy to send them; and indeed the whole 
MS. is at your service. There is a complete copy of the Bhdshya of the Rig-veda 
Sanhita in the library of the R. A. Society, Bombay branch. The first Ashtaka 
is copied from B i, and would be of no use to you; but the rest was taken, lam 
told, at Mr. Elphinstone’s expense, or at that of the Bombay government, and 
deposited in the library, from a copy belonging to Dr. Taylor, which was carried 
to England, as I understood, to be deposited in the library of the India-House. 
As, however, you take no notice of such a work there*, I must have been under 
a mistake about that. However, there is no mistake about Dr. Taylor’s having 
had such a work, and the Bombay copy having been taken, sometime about 
1820, from it, with the exception of the first Ashtaka, which was omitted, why 
I cannot say. The imperfect copy I have is partly taken from this, and partly 
made up of portions of a MS. received from the Wakil.” 

Another communication on the MSS. of Sd,yana’s Commentary was kindly 
sent to me by my learned Mend Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, while yet at Benares. 
I had applied to him for help with regard to some extremely difficult passages 
in the fifth Ashtaka, and in the hope that some more fragments of the MS. 
mentioned in my preface to the second volume, p. xii, might stUl be discovered 
in India. He wrote to me, Benares, Jan. 15, 1 855 : 

“ I was much afraid that I should have to send off this letter without being 
able to furnish you with the means of perhaps supplying the lacunae you have 
encountered in the fifth Ashtaka. In fact, but a few hours have elapsed Smce 
I was able to put together the extracts from MS. / 3 , which I enclose. We have 
in the College library but one MS. of S%ana’s Commentary on the R. V. It 
was copied in the Samvat year 1851, and is, as you will see under the heading 
of MS. a, of little value. Notwithstanding repeated enquiries, I was unable to 
get sight of any other MS. until was brought to me yesterday. This MS. is 
without date of transcription, and has no external indications of any antiquity. 
I think the passages from it, which I now send, fuHy justify me in ordering a 

* Dr. Taylor^s copy was not mentioned in the one of the B. class^ though, particularly in the 
preface to the first volume, because it only begins later books, it has peculiar readings, and is some- 
with the third Ashtaka. It will be seen from my times evidently an abbreviation of the original text 
preface to the second volume, which Dr. Stevenson of the B. MSS. 
had not received, that I recognised this MS. as 
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copy to be made forthwith of the whole of the fifth Ashfaka If you request 
it, I will have the remainder of the MS. copied ; but, as there is a possibility 
that its character will differ in different Ogdoads, you had better send some 
test-passages by which to decide its ralue in the subsequent Ashtakas. 

“ As for the sheet which I send you, it has reference to the last passage or 
passages noted in the paper you sent. I was not sure what it was you required. 
Accordingly, if 1 have erred, it has been on the right side. The first copy was 
made from a, which I afterwards changed by interlineations and erasures to 
correspond to |8. I shall be happy if I hear that I have been the instrument of 
rescuing your work from even a single imperfection. 

“Are you acquainted with an abridgment of Sdyana’s Commentary by 
Mudgala? The grammatical explanations are omitted altogether, and the 
remainder of the comment so abridged that the whole takes up about a fourth 
part the space of the original. Our copy professes to be taken in the Samvat 
year 147-. The last figure is unsupplied. Strange to say, it does not break off 
in the fourth Adhydya of the first Ashtaka, where aU your MSS. of the A. and 
B. classes terminate; but it runs on to the words p. 538, 1 . 5. After- 

wards there occurs the same appearance of supphal by a later hand, to which 
you call attention ; a peculiarity which I observed also in the MS. / 3 . If this 
epitome may be trusted, the mutilated passage at the bottom of page 969 should 
run thus : ^ ■pi fr R agff fl 1 1- 


* This copy has since been received. It begins 
with the third Adhyaya of the fifth Ashtaka. 

t This MS. has since been sent to the library of 
the East-India-House. It contains Ashtaka I, II, 
and III, and the last three Adhyiyas of Ashtaka IV. 
Some fragments of the first and seventh Ashtakas 
were presented to me by Mr. Fitz -Edward Hall. I 
subjoin the beginning of the first Ashtaka so far as 
it is legible, and without attempting to correct all 
mistakes : 

ini^iirsretrpi uw: 11 

''1 Cv 

'st 1 

UTHW frro ug 11 

w (uiRTTi: ? ) I 

31 ^ *|-.q*iriivf ^1^ 11 


wm mt nrfiiRf 11 

I WTOT- 



I g nitist i H ufi pufir i 


-jxrir=l|-i JTi r-y Zfiij * - m - A T-ir- i i?. u , 0- 

wnpft wNrrtpft ttssot *n|«iiT wfir tN 
I (iw ^ 43<!5TfiT I TTW 

i«r: 1 'ra wjitfh 1 

ii gi[%fi i rw I Trar ’isfrsT- 

»ihs ^ 31^ jTw ^ 1 

11 ^ 11 
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“ Did you ever hear of a Rig-bMshya by Rdvana? Siirya Pandit, in his 
Paramdrtha-prabhd, a commentary on the Bhagavadgita^ professes to have seen 
it. I am also told, that a commentary by EAvana on one of the S’dkhds of the 
Yajur-veda is still extant. 

“ I have failed entirely in all attempts to trace the history of the MS. of 
Sdyana, of which I sent you some fragments. But I have since procmed a 
fragment of the eighth Ashtaka, very like it in outward appearance.” 

In another letter, dated Ajmere, nth May, 1856, the same distinguished 
scholar wrote to me : 

“ It must be perplexing to be obliged to illuminate Sdyapa’s text with stars. 
I am not going to say that the publication of this work was undertaken pre- 
maturely : but I am pretty well assured, from what I have observed, that there 
stiU lie hidden, in the libraries of rigid Brahmans, scores of hereditary copies of 
this Commentary; and it is scarcely unreasonable to suppose that, if procurable, 
they might supply your lacunae.” 

There is one more MS. which ought to be mentioned here. It belongs to the 
library of the East-India-House (No. 2612,), and bears the title . 

It is, however, not the sixth, but the fifth Ashtaka of the Rig-veda. As it bears 
the date it might have been expected to yield some help towards the 

restoration of Sdyapa’s text; but on closer inspection it tmmed out an exact 
and literal reproduction of my own MS. Ca. 

When I began this edition, I thought the whole of it would be completed in 
three or four volumes, and I now find that the first three volumes contain hardly 
more than half of the whole work. I must confess that I could have wished 
that the ancient poets of the Veda and their Indian commentators had been less 
diffuse; for though I believe that no edition of any author in Sanskrit or 
any other language, for which manuscripts had first to be copied, others to be 
collated, innmnerable references to be verified, and an index to be made of every 
word, has ever been brought out so rapidly as this edition of the Rig-veda, yet I 
feel that ten years of my life are gone, and I know not whether I shall have 
siifificient time left to finish a work which I once undertook perhaps with too 

gdrcii ’ERfijfrr ijtuni 1 t 
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much confidence. Yet even if I should not see the completion of this work, I 
should not be sorry for the time that I have spent on it ; and nothing wfil ever 
induce me to change the principles which I have hitherto followed, and to give a 
hasty copy of a MS., instead of a critical edition of the text and commentary of 
the Rig-veda. I have had again for this volume the valuable assistance of my 
learned Mend Dr. Aufrecht, and I sincerely regret that I shall no longer enjoy this 
advantage, as much of the correctness and accuracy of the last volumes was 
due to his conscientious cooperation, joined to the kind assistance which I have 
never failed to receive from my honoured friend Professor H. H. Wilson. 

I have to express my deep obligation to the Court of Directors of the Honour- 
able the East-India-Company, under the chairmanship of Colonel Sykes, and to 
the Board of Control, under the presidency of the Right Honourable Vernon 
Smith, for having sanctioned the continuation of this work, and granted funds 
necessary for its completion — an act of enlightened liberality, which will be 
applauded by all persons interested in the history of India and in the history of 
mankind, and by which one of the most important monuments of antiquity will 
be rescued from oblivion and restored in its integrity. 


OxroBD, June 5, 1856. 


M. M. 
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Since the publication of the third volume of this edition of the Rig-veda, 
the age and authenticity of the sacred writings of the Brahmans have become 
the subject of new and aninrated discussions, and many points in the history 
of the ancient literature of India which seemed almost beyond the reach of 
reasonable criticism, have become overcast by doubts and surmises. Although 
it would be impossible to examine every objection tliat has been raised, 
there are some which deserve a cai-eful consideration; and I feel that it 
becomes part of the duty incumbent on me, as the editor of the Rig-veda, 
to state , how far the convictions which I expressed on former occasions 
as to the age and character of the Vedic literature in its four divisions, the 
Chhandas, Mantra, Brahmana, and Sutra periods, have been either changed 
or strengthened by the researches and arguments of other scholars. 

The first question which requires to be considered anew is. 

Can the age of the Vedic hymns he fixed hy astronomical evidence ? ' 

In my “ History of Ancient Sanslcrit Literature” I have endeavoured to 
show that it is possible to distinguish four great classes of literary compo- 
sitions, con-esponding to four great periods in the growth of the Vedic 
religion and of the theological system of the Brahmans. The most recent 
of these four periods extends to about 200 B. C., and from the peculiar 
style in which all the works belonging to it are composed, it has received the 
name of the Sdtra period. Several of the most eminent among the authors 
of Sutras or aphorisms lived prior, if not to the origin, at least to the 
spreading and the political ascendancy of Buddhism, and hence the date 600 
B. C. was assigned as the most probable for the beginning of the Sutra period. 

It IS, I believe; admitted by aU scholars, that the Sutras presuppose the 
existence of the Brdhmanas, another class of Vedic writings, which together 
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constitute what I call the Brdhnmna period. As that period comprehends the 
first establishment of the elaborate Brahmanical ceremonial with its four 
classes of priests, the composition of separate theological treatises, the so-called 
Brdhmanas*, then: collection, and again the schism of sects which were founded 
originally on the basis of the great collective Brahmapas, it would seem 
impossible to bring the whole of this literary and theological activity within a 
narrower space than aco years. I therefore assigned to it a duration from 800 
to 600 B. C. ■ 

The Brdhmanas, again, presuppose the existence of a complete collection of 
Vedic hymns, such as we now possess in the ten books of the Rig-veda Sanhitd. 
Seven out of these ten books belonged originally to separate families or clans, 
and each contains a number of h3ntnns, clearly the productions of different 
generations of poets. Some of these hymns are written in imitation of others, 
and the more modern assume a decidedly ritual character. As Mantra is the 
technical name of a hymn employed for sacrificial purposes, I have desig- 
nated the period during which the latest sacrificial hymns were wiitten, and 
collected, together with the older hymns, at first into separate books, and 
afterwards into a complete body of sacred and liturgical poetry,' the Mantra 
period. Several generations of modern poets, and probably two classes of 
collectors, have to be accommodated in it; so that if we allow 200 years to this 
period, this is hardly out of proportion to the work which had to be performed 
in it. ■ 


* I differ from Professor Westergaard (Abhand’ 
iimgen^ p. 5^), and still prefer to derive br^hmana 
from brabm^n, Hhe priest,’ not from br^man, 
which is said to have the sense of “ the holy element 
ill the sacrifice.” (Both, Nimkta, p. XXVI.) My 
reasons are, 

I. It is not correct to form a derivative like 
bi 4 hmana from a neuter, brahman, in the sense of 
treating of or concerned with the brahman. We 
should not find a work, treating of n£man or s^man, 
called namana or s^mana ; at least I know of no 
analogous formation in classical Sanskrit- It would 
certainly be against P%ini, for P^nini allows the 
suffix an only after words which have not the 
ud^tta on the first syllable. (IV. 2, 44.) jpe would 
allow br^hmana to be formed from brahin^, 
^ priest,’ but not from biihman, ^ prayer.’ 


2. Brahman does not occur, at least in ancient 
works, in the sense of “the holy element in the 
sacrifice f it means Sprayers,’ ^ offerings,’ In later 
works it is used for Veda or holy word, <&c. 

3. The Br^hmanas treat chiefiy of the outward 
ceremonial, the karman. They give the 'vidhis, 
^ rules,’ or the kalpa, ‘ceremonial,’ together with 
the arthav^das, ‘comments.’ The brahman is treated 
of in the Aranyakas and Upanishads, which consti- 
tute the brahmak^roja, as opposed to the karma- 
kSnda. 

’ 4. The Brtoaanas contain ju|t that kind of in- 
formation which the Brahmans, as overseers at 
sacrifices, would want, nay, >vithout which they 
could hardly have exercised that ministewal func- 
tion which was peculiarly their own. 
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There remains the last' and most important period in the history of Vedic 
literature, that of the ancient poets or Rishis, who, by their songs, gave the 
first impulse to the religion, the poetry, the worship of the Aryan dwellers 
in India. Their forefathers were strangers in the land of the Seven Rivers, 
and some of the thoughts and accents of the earliest "Vedic hymns may point 
beyond the natural frontiers of ® great Indian peninsula. To assign any 
definite date to the first or the last of the old Rishis is clearly impossible ; yet 
looking at the numerous relics of that early age, I ventured to suggest 200 
years as a minimum, which few, acquainted with the early history of mankind, 
could consider extravagant. I thus arrived at about 1200 B.C. as the latest 
date at which we may suppose the Vedic bards settled in the No^eru regions 
of the Indian continent. I pointed out repeatedly, that beyond the frontiers 
of the Sutra period (600 — 200 B.’C.) our chronological measurements must 
necessarily be of a merely hypothetical character; yet I felt convinced that 
those who from an intimate acquaintance with the Vedic literature are most 
competent to form an opinion as to the time required for its growth, its 
maturity, and its decay, would allow that the minimum durations assigned 
by me to the Brdhmana, Mantra, and Chhandas periods were below rather 
than above the average durations of similar periods in the intellectual and 
literary history of other nations. I may be allowed to quote the condudihg 
words of my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, as I find they have given 
rise to a cmdous misunderstanding. “ The chronological limits,” I said, 
“ assigned to the Sutra and Brfihmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit 
scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to 
the Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 B. C., and an equal number .to the 
Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 B. C., we can do so only under the sup- 
position that, during the early periods of history, the growth of the human 
mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the layers of thought 
were formed less slowly in the primary than in the tertiary ages of the 
world.” 

I should have thought that the meaning of this paragraph could hardly 
have been milkpprehended, and that the expression “ layers of thought,” was 
sufficient to show J;hat the terms “primary and tertiary ages of the world,” 
could not refer to geological periods and to the growth of the crust of the 
earth, but were used metaphorically of the periods in the historical growth 
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of the human mind. I was not prepared therefore for a question addressed, 
to me rather Muntly hy a distinguished philosopher. “Is 1200 B.C. a primary 
age of the world except in Biblical geology?” — a question to my mind entirely 
meaningless, unless we ascribe to it a meaning unworthy of so intelligent 
and liberal-minded a writer. 

With this single exception, however, my anticipations of the judgment of 
all competent scholars TOth regard to the minimum durations assigned by 
me to the four periods of Vedic literature have not been deceived. On a 
question so purely hypothetical as the chronological system on which my 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature was built, the assenting votes of in- 
dependent and fair-minded scholars are, of course, of great importance, and 
I shall therefore quote the opinions of some who have a right to be heard on 
these difficult problems. Professor Wilson, in his Review of my History* 
says : 

“ Professor Muller thinks it impossible to assign a shorter interval than 
two centuries for the origin and accumulation of the mass of Brahmanical 
literature that must have existed. We confess that we are disposed to look 
upon this limit as much too brief for the establishment of an elaborate 
ritual, for the appropriation of all spiritual authority by the Brahmans, 
for the distinction of races or the institution of caste, and for the mysticism 
and speculation of the Arapyakas or Upanishads: a period of five centuries 
would not seem to be too protracted for such a complete remodelling of the 
primitive system and its wide dissemination through all those parts of India 
where the’ Brahmans have spread. There seems no reason to question the 
general accuracy of the lists of teachers preserved by Brahmanical tradition, 
and which, as Professor Miiller remarks, would extend the limits of this age 
to a very considerable degree. These traditions ai-e preserved in different 
supplementary works or Vansas, also regarded as Brahmanas, several ’of which 
are extant. There are several of these in the S'atapatha-brdhmana, which 
Professor Muller quotes, and he concludes that from their extent it is possible 
that the limit he suggests ’w'Ul have to be extended. We quite concur in 
this anticipation, and think there can be little doubt that, iftstead of two 
centuries, we may venture to conjecture four or five, and so carry the com- 
mencement of the Brdhmana period to the tenth or eleventh century B. C 

* Ediaburgh Re'^ewy 1860, p. 375. 
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The same scholar, after stating his reasons for treating the Mantra and 
Chhandas periods as one “complete in itself, though extending orer a long 
space of time, and in some instances to a very remote antiquity,” hints at the 
twelfth to the twentieth centuries B. C. as the probable limits of the age which 
gave birth to the poetry of the Veda. 

M.Barthdlemy Saint-Hilaire* in his articles on the same work (Jamiary,p.53), 
has the following remarks as to the approximative durations assigned by me to 
the four periods of Vedic literature; “Ces considerations ni’ambnent naturelle- 
ment h la dernibre question que jevoulais traiter, en rendant compte de I’ouvrage 
de M. Max Muller, et que j’ai ddjk plus d’une fois indiqude; c’est celle de 
la chronologic. L’auteur ne pouvait gubre se borner a diviser I’histoire de I’an- 
cienne littdrature Sanscrite dans les quatre pdriodes distinctes que nous avons 
successivement parcourues avec lui ; il devait aussi tenter d’assigner k chacune 
de ces pdriodes une durde approximative. Mais c’est Ik qu’est le peril, quand on 
songe k queUes incertitudes, est encore livred presque toute la chronologic in- 
dienne, et de quelles tdnbbres elle est cOuverte. Cependant, en s’appuyant sur 
quelques doundes gendrales, qui sont actuellement admises par les indianistes, 
et dont j’ai parld plus haut, M. Max Muller dtablit que les quatre pdriodes rd- 
pondent aux dates suivantes; la pdriode des Sohtras, qui dure quatre siecles 
s’dtend en remontant de Tan 300 avant J. C. k Tan 600 ; celle des Brkhmarias 
comprend de I’an 600 k Tan 800; celle des Mantras, de Tan 800 k I’an 1000; et 
enfin la pdriode du Tchhandas va de Tan 1000 k Tan 1200 avant I’bre chrdtienne. 
II est Men entendu que ce ne sont Ik que des k pen pres, et, malgrd Tapparente 
rigueur de ces chitfres, il qgi clair qu’on ne pent arriver en ceci k aucune deter- 
mination precise. Aussi M. Max Muller aurait-il peut 4 tre bien fait de ne pas 
chercher k fixer des limites aussi arrbtees et de ne pas circonscrire si nettement, 
les choses. Comme il y a necessairement toujoui-s beaucoup de vague dans les 
appreciations de ce genre, il est bon que la forme donnee k des hypothbses soit 
indecise eUe-mbme autant que les assertions ; et, comme il n’y a rien de moins 
flexible qu’un nombre une fois qu’il est enoncd, il ett mieux valu, je crois, rester 
dans une demi-obscurite, qui est, d’ailleurs, bien excusable en ces. matibres. 
Tout le monde reconnaltra, du reste, que les supputations de M. Max MuUer 
sont trbs-modbrbes, et, s'il a failli en quelque chose, c’est plutdt par un excbs de 
rbserve. La durbe de chacune de ces pbriodes est bien courte ; et, comme les 

* Journal des Savants, August, September, October, December, i860, and Januarj 1861. 
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SamhMs, telles que nous les possMons, sont redigees un millier d’anndes au moins 
avant notre fere, on peut faire remonter sans la moindre crainte la periode du 
Tchhandas fort au delk, et Ton en revient ainsi aux calculs de Sir William Jones 
et de Colebrooke, qui reportaient la composition du Rig -Veda k quatorze ou 
quinze cents ans avant J. C. 

“ D’un autre cote, cette duree uniforme de deux sifecles donnfee A la periode 
des Brdhmanas, comme fe. ceUe des Mantras et du Tchhandas peut egalement 
prfeter k la critique. Si la periode des Sohtras a pu remplir quatre sifecles 
entiers, il paralt peu probable que celle des Brdhmanas, qui sont beaueoup plus 
longs et tout aussi nombreux peut-fetre, n’en ait pas remplit davantage, en y 
comprenant les Aranyakas et les Oupanishads. II y a certainement aussi 
beaueoup moins de distance entre les Brdhmanas et les Sohtras, qu’il n’y en a 
entre les Mantras et les Brdhmanas. Cependant M. Max Miiller ne compte que 
deux sifecles entre chacune de ces deux classes. L’analogie semblerait autoriser 
k mettre Hen plus fintervalle efce les unes qu’gntre les autres. II y a une 
immense difference entre rfepoque, ou I’on constitue les recueils de la pofesie 
saerfee et I’fepoque ou on les commente; il y en a moins entre cette dernifere et 
celle ok Ton reduit ces commentaires diffus et obscurs k des rfegles claires et 
. mfethodiques. Quant k la pferiode des Mantras, elle semble, de son edtfe, trop 
developpfee, si celle des Brkhmanas ne Test point assez. En admettant qu'il ait 
fallu deux sifecles pour la composition des Brkhmanas, la simple collection des 
Samhitks ffa pas dk en exiger autant. Ainsi done, sans contester la durfee 
absolue des pferiodes reunies, leur durfee relative ne paralt pas trfes-acceptable, 
et cette proportion pourrait fetre fetablie d’une manifere toute diffferente, qui se 
justiflerait non moins bien. Quant k la pferiode du Tchhandas, la premifere de 
toutes, et la plus ffeconde puisqu’eUe a enfantfe tout le reste, il est bien k prfe- 
sumer qu’elle k fetfe la plus longue ; et cette inspiration, qui a vivifife, durant 
plus de trois mille ans, toute la croyance rfeligieuse d’un grand peuple, n’a pas 
pu fetre passagfere pour que ses effets aient fetfe si durables. Mais je quitte le 
champ des conjectures, et je m’empresse de resumfer cette analyse que j’ai faite 
avec tant de details, et tant de satisfaction du livre de M. Max Muller.” 

Like Professor Wilson and M. Barthelemy Saiht-Hilaire, Professor Whitney 
too, the learned editor of the. Aiitarva-veda and of the Surya-siddhanta, has 
expressed his conviction that tire chronological limits assigned by. me to 
the four periods of Vedic literature are too narrow rather than too wide. 
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“We may next follow Professor Muller tie writes, “ in his attempt to 
establish a chronological groundwork for the Vedic literature How extremely 
delicate and difficult a task this is wont to he in matters aifecting the literary 
history of India, is sufficiently known to all who have had any occasion to 
deal with the subject. What wild and baseless theories respecting the dates 
of events, and the periods of works, or classes of works, in Hindu antiquity, 
have been built up and accepted, only to be overthrown again and forgotten ! 
But also what learned and cautious conclusions upon like subjects have 
been drawn by critical scholars, to be proved fallacious and set aside by 
farther research ! It can scarcely be said that there is a single Sanskrit work, 
not of quite modern authorship, in existence, whatever be its prominence 
and importance, over the period of which there reigns not an uncertainty 
to be measured only by centuries. The one reliable date which we possess 
for Indian history, until times long posterior tb 'the Christian era, is furnished 
by the Greek accounts of the Indian sovereign ‘ Sandrocottus,’ contemporary 
of the early successors of Alexander. That this is the king called by the 
Hindus Chandragupta, the founder of a new dynasty upon the Ganges, there 
can be no reasonable doubt ; luckily, the prominence of his grandson, Asoka, 
in Buddhist history, as the Constantine of Buddhism, the first who gave 
that religion supremacy in India, has led to the preservation of such trust- 
worthy accounts of him as permit the satisfactory identification of the two 
personages. This datum is well ^styled by our author the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology; without it we should be, even respecting the most im- 
portant eras of Indian history, drifting almost hopelessly at sea. If there 
has been, besides this, any date in which nearly aU students of Hindu 
archaeology have acquiesced, agreeing to regard it as satisfactorily established, 
it has been that of the death of Buddha, as supposed to be fixed by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, at B. C. 543. But, in the work now under consideration. 
Professor Mhller attacks with powerful arguments the authenticity and 
credibility of this date also : he points out that the Ceylon data, if compared 
with and corrected by the Greek era of Chandragupta, indicate rather 477 
than 543 B. C. as Buddha's death-year; and he argues farther, that the data 
themselves contain an artificial and arbitrary element which destroys their 
faith; and that back of thS great synod under Aloka, about 250 B. C., we 
really know nothing of the chronology of Buddhism. From this conclusion’ 
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we do not ourselves feel inclined to dissent ; the considerations adduced by 
Muller as the ground of his scepticism are not easily to be set aside ; and 
we have been taught, by long and sad experience, that a Hindu date is not 
a thing that one can clutch and hold. But while we pay our author homage 
in his character of S'iva, the Destroyer, we cannot show him equal reverence 
when he acts the part of Brahma, the Constructor; for the basis of evidence 
on which he founds his system of chronology for the Vedic litei'ature seems 
to us far less substantial than that which had been relied upon to establish 
the date of Buddha’s entrance upon nihility. Let us briefly review his 
reasonings. He begins with laying down as strongly as possible the marked 
distinctness of the periods represented by the three principal classes of the Vedic 
literature, showing that each class necessarily presupposes the existence and 
full development of that which precedes it : as regards the two later classes, 
he dwells upon the native distinction of them as IrMti and smriti, ‘revelation’ 
and ‘tradition,’ respectively, contending that this implies a recognition of 
the latter as of notably later origin than the other. He farther divides 
the period of the Hymns into two, that of their composition and that of their 
collection and arrangement : the former he styles 'the cKhandas period, the 
period of spontaneous poetic productiveness ; the latter is the mantra period, 
that in which' this poetry had become invested with a conventional and 
adscititious character, — had become mantra, ‘ sacred formula.’ To such a 
division no Vedic scholar will refuse assent; the wide difference, in time 
and in character, between the singers and the diaskeuasts of the hymns 
has long been recognised, and has only failed to be marked by a suitable 
and happy nomenclature ; that proposed by our author will probably hence- 
forth be generally adopted. Professor Muller thus establishes four chrono- 
logical steps, or separate and successive epochs of time ; and, save that we 
may regard it as still uncertain how far these periods have interlaced with, 
or even slightly overlapped one another, we find nothing in his method to 
criticise.’’ 

Professor Whitney then proceeds to state some objections to the dates 
commonly assigned to P^ni and Mty^yana, and he continues (p. 263): 
“ Adopting 600 — 200 B. G. as the period of the siltra literature, our author 
assumes that each of the two which preceded it ihay have lasted for a couple 
of centuries, and accordingly suggests as the epoch of the composition of the 
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Vedic Hymns the time prior to looo B. C. ; or, if to it he assigned the same 
length as to the two succeeding epochs, laoo — looo B. C. To this date for the 
beginnings of Hindu history and culture no one wUl deny at least the merit of 
extreme modesty and caution: it stands in this respect in most refreshing 
contrast with the theorizings of 'many others who have had occasion to treat 
the same point. The era of the Vedic poets is more likely to have preceded, 
perhaps considerably, ther> time thus allotted to it, than to have been more 

modern It is, upon the whole, clear that a final positive determination of the 

controversy, if ever attained, must be arrived at, not by following any one clew, 
however faithfully and perseveringly, but by carefully combining aU evidences, 
whether literary, historical, astronomical, or of whatever other character they 
may be. Professor Muller can by no means be blamed for adhering to the 
general methods of his work, and refraining from entering upon those other 
lines of inquiry ; but we should have been better satisfied if he had guarded 
against misapprehension by at least referring to their existence, and their 
indispensableness to the full solution of his problem.” 

I need hardly say that I agree with almost every word of my critics. I 
have repeatedly dwelt on the merely hypothetical character of the dates 
which I ventured to assign to the first three periods of Vedic literature. All 
I have claimed for them has been that they axe minimum dates, and that 
the litei’ary productions of each period which either still exist or which 
formerly existed, could hardly be accounted for within shorter limits of 
time than those suggested. Like most Sanskrit scholars, T feel that 200 
year’s, or about six generations, are scarcely suflBcient to account for the 
growth of the poetry and religion ascribed to the Chhandas period. There are 
vistas opened to those who are able to appreciate the perspective distances 
of thought which seem to reach to a much more remote past. But unless 
such general impressions can be clearly defined, so as to force conviction 
even from the prejudiced and the unwilling, it is worse than useless to 
express them at all. Nothing has brought Oriental studies into greater dis- 
repute than the constant attempts of enthusiastic scholars to claim an exor- 
bitant antiquity for the primitive civilisation of the East; and the equally 
unreasonable scepticism which rejects all history previous to 500 B. C. as. 
fable or forgery, is but a natural reaction called forth by the over-confident 
assertions of the students of Egyptian, Babylonia,n, and Infiian antiquities. 
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It has been pointed out, however, that although on the evidence of lite- 
rature alone, no higher antiquity could have been claimed for the earliest 
poetry of India than the thirteenth century B. C., I ought to have strengthened 
my argument by additional evidence, and particularly by that of certain 
astronomical data which have long been brought forward as establishing 
the existence of Vedic poetry as early as the fifteenth century B. C. My 
reasons for not entering upon a discussion of these astronomical questions 
in a history of Sanskrit Literature have been rightly guessed by Professor 
Whitney. My object was to show how far the literary productions of the 
Vedic age could by themselves be made to bear witness to the antiquity of 
the Vedic religion and poetry. I was writing a history of Vedic Literature, not 
of Indian Astronomy. Nor could I have supposed that my not alluding to 
the trite arguments of Bentley, Oolebrooke, Laplace, and Biot on the chro- 
nological meaning of certain astronomical observations preserved in certain 
Vedic treatises, could be so far misinterpreted as to expose me to the charge 
of either disregard for ignoring, or ignorance for disregarding the theories 
of those eminent scholars and astronomers. That L was not ignorant of their 
researches, I had shown by what I wrote in 1846, when first announcing my 
intention of publishing an, edition of the Rig-veda. “With regard to the 
antiquity of the Veda,” I then said, “ the most striking remark is that of Cole- 
brooke, bearing on an astronomical observation of the position of the colures. 
That observation is to be found in a small treatise appended to the Veda, 
which, partly by its position as a Ved^inga or member of the Veda, partly 
by its general style, belongs to an earlier period than the great scientific 
astronomical works of Varaha Mihira, Brahmagupta, and others. These 
astronomers refer to that observation as one of earlier date, and we may 
well believe, in its reality if we bear in mind that the Brahmans themselves 
never make use of it as a proof of the high antiquity of their sacred lite- 
rature, nay, thaf they could not have done so, because, if used for chrono- 
logical purposes, the date derived Jfrom that astronomical notice would stand 
in direct contradiction to their own system of chronology. Brahmagupta*, 

* “ En effet, Brahmagupta n’a pas eu Favautage Flnde comm© uu centre de science astronomique.’* 
d’etre un personage mythologique. On salt qu’il Biot, Journal des Sarants, 1859. Etudes sur 
a existe tt^s-r^ellement vers la fin du vi® ou au FAstronomie Tndienne, p. 31. Oolebrooke {^isc. 
commencement du vn® si^cle de notre ^re^ et qtft Essays, II, p, 463) established the date of Brah- 
appartenait au college d’Oqjein, c 4 Mbre alors dans magupta by the following ' process : ^^ The star 
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who lived at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh centuries, 
as proved by the position of the colures at his time, and who knew the 
observation of the earlier position of the colures, declares against the admis- 
sion of a precession of the equinoctial points; and although other astrono- 
mers admitted a precession or vibration *, yet they, too, were not in possession 
of sufficient observations to prove, still less to utilise for chi'onological pur- 
poses, a regular periodicd precession of the equinoctial points. This is an 
argument which, as it reaches back to the fourteenth century B. C., may 
be used with advantage against those critics who cannot be convinced of 
the antiquity of any work except by figures and dates.” 


Chitr^, wMcli unquestionably is Spica Yirginis, 
was referred by Brahmagupta to the 103rd degree 
counted from its origin to the intersection of the 
star’s circle of declination ; whence the star’s right 
ascension is deduced 182^ 45'. Its actual right 
ascension in A. D. 1800 was 198° 40' 2", The 
difference, 15° 55' a'' is the quantity by which the 
beginning of the first zodiacal asterism and lunar 
mansion, A 4 vini, as inferrible from the position of 
the star Chitr^, has receded from the equinox : 
and it indicates the lapse of 1216 years (to A. D. . 
1800) since that point coincided with the equinox; 
the annual precession of the star being reckoned 
at 47", 14. The star Eevati, which appears to be 
C Piscium, had no longitude, according to the same 
author, being situated precisely at the close of the 
asterism and commencement of the following one, 
Asvinl, without latitude or declinatioh, exactly in 
the equinoctial point. Its actual right ascension 
in 1800 was 15^^49' 15''. This, which is the 
quantity by which the origin of the Indian ecliptic, 
as inferrible from the position of the star Revatf, 
has receded from the equinox, indicates a period 
of 1221 years elapsed to the end of the eighteenth 
century ; the annual precession of that star being 
46", 63. The mean of the two is 1218^ years; 
which, taken from 1800, leaves 581 or 582 of the 
Christian era. Brahmagupta, then, appears to 
have observed and written towards the close of the 
sixth or the beginning of the following century ; 
for, as the Hindu aatironomers seem not to have 
been very accurate observers, the belief of his 
having lived and published in the seventh cenjury, 


about A. D. 628, which answers to 550 Saka, the 
date assigned to him by the astronomers of Ujja- 
yim, is not inconsistent with the position, that the 
vernal equinox did not sensibly to his view deviate 
from the beginning of Aries or Mesha, as deter- 
mined by him from the star Revatf {C Piscium), 
which he places at that point.” Biot (Journ. des 
Sav., 1845, P- 41) 572 corresponding to 

the equinox of ( Piscium. 

* “ L’autre notion que Colebrooke presentait en- 
core comme propre aux Hindoux, c’etait le mouve- 
ment de trepidation periodique attribute par eux 
'aux points ^quinoxiaux et solsticiaux de i’orbe so- 
laire. Betrouvant plus tar d cette icMe dans Alba- 
tegni et cbez les Arabes d’Espagne, il la croyait 
derivde des astronomes Hindoux par les communi- 
cations qui s’etablirent entre eux et les Arabes de 
Bagdad au temps du calife Almanzor.” (Biot, 
Jouiml des Savants, 1845, pp. 383, 385, 447.) 
‘^Mais nous voyons aujourd’hui dans les tables 
manuelles de Theon, que cette id^e etait pareille- 
ment Alexandrine, et les doutes d’Hipparque sur la 
Constance de dur^e de I’ann^e tropique pourraient 
faire soupgonner qu’elle avait cours au temps de 
ce grand observateur, puisqu’un raouvement d’oscil- 
lation suppose propre h I’orbe solaire produirait, 
en effet, des variations correspondantes dans cette 
duree. Si Ton admet une transmission directe ou 
indirecte des theories grecques dans ITnde, comme 
cela paratt impossible I m^connaatre, rid^e de la 
trepidation, qui en faisait partie, a dli y p^enir en 
m^me temps.” Biot, 1 . c. 
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Though, much has been ■written in the inter’val on Indian astronomy, and 
in particular on the possibility of deriving certain chronological dates from the 
astronomical observations alluded to before, I still adhere in the main to the 
opinion which I expressed sixteen years ago. But I do not intend to deny 
that many and very weighty objections may be urged against the use which 
Bentley and Colebrooke made of these observations, and I doubt whether an 
appeal even to the authority of a Colebrooke, the greatest of all Sanskrit 
scholars, is sufficient to silence the opposition of astronomers and historians. 
It may be as well to state some of these objections in order to warn those who 
allow themselves to be guided by the authority of even so eminent a scholar 
and astronomer as Colebrooke, against the dangers which this kind of au- 
thoritative belief invariably entails, namely, a tendency to sMnk from the 
trouble of examining all evidence to the contrary, and to speak with greater 
certainty of the results obtained by independent inquirers than these inquirers 
themselves have claimed for their discoveries. 

The first time that Colebrooke refers to the date of the Vedas is in the 
■ year iSoi, in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, (p. 283), in a note 
to his article on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, (Miscellaneous 
Essays, I. 200). In describing the offerings to the manes, Colebrooke mentions 
a prayer in which the six seasons, the hot, the dewy, the rainy, the flowery, 
the frosty, and the sultry, are enumerated; and he adds a passage from 
the Veda, first quoted by Sir W. Jones (As. Res. III. p. 258), in which these 
six seasons are each identified with what he considers two lunar months. 
He then argues in the following manner: “According to the Veda, the lunar 
months Madhu and Mddhava, or Chaitra and Vai^akha, correspond with 
Vasanta or the spring. Now the lunar Chaitra, here meant, is the primary 
lunar month beginning from the conjunction which precedes full moon in 
or near Chitrd, and ending with the conjunction which follows it. Vai^kha 
does in like manner extend from the conjunction which precedes full moon 
in or near VMkhd to that which follows it. The five Nakshatras, Hasta, 
Chitrd, Svdti, Visdkhd, and AnurMhd*, comprise all the asterisms in which 

* This statement is based on astronomical con- Nakshatras are taken in their original sense, as 
siderations, and is quite independent of the- state- twenty-seven equal divisions of the heavens, two 
ments of later Indian astronomers, such as the months, or -two-twelfths of the year, correapond, 
author of the Surya-siddhtata. As long as thei not -with four, but with four and a half Naksha- 
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the full moons of Chaitra and Vai^kha can happen ; and these lunar months 
may therefore fluctuate between the first degree of Uttara-Phalguni and 
the last of Jyeshthd. Consequently the season Vasanta might begin at 
soonest when the sun was in the middle of Piirva-Bhadrapadd, or it might 
end at the latest when the sun was in the middle of Mriga&as. It appears, 
then, that the limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus, that is, Mina and 
Vrisha. (This corresponds with a text which I shall forthwith quote from 
a very ancient Hindu author.) Now, if the place of the equinox did then 
correspond with the position assigned by Pardsara to the colures, Vasanta 
might, end at the soonest seven or eight days after the equinox, or at 
latest thirty-eight or thirty- nine days; and on a medium (that is, when the 
fuU moon happened in the middle of Chitra) twenty-two or twenty-three days 
after the vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with the real course of the 
seasons ; for the rains do generally begin a week before the summer solstice, 
but their comnjencement does vai-y, in different years, about a fortnight on 
either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable inference, that 
such was the position of the equinox when the calendar of months and seasons 
was adjusted as described in this passage of the Veda. Hence I infer the 
probability, that the Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier 
than the fourteenth century before the Christian Era.” 

It wiU be clear to every attentive reader, that the object of Colebrooke in 
these remarks is to protest against the received chronological notions of the 
Brahmans, who place the Veda at the beginning of the Kali-yuga, 3102. B.C.* 
He wishes to show that it could not be older than the fourteenth century. 
This he states distinctly in what follows : “If the Vedas were compiled in India 
so early as the commencement of the. astronomical Kali-yuga, the seasons must 
have then corresponded with other months ; and the passage of the Veda, which 
shall be forthwith cited, must have disagreed with the natural course of the 
seasons at the very time it was written.” But even if wishing only to fix 
the earliest possible date of the Veda, Colebrooke has taJcen many things for 

tras. See Weber, Nakshatras, p. 348 ; and p. 358. , been completely orerlooked by late writers on this 
I should have thought that Jyeshth^ would he more subject. 

likely as the fifth ITakshatra thau Hasta; but * Sfirya-siddh^utaj ed. Burgess and Wbituey^ 
all depends on thfe nature of the months, whether p. 29. : < < 

synodical Or sidereal, a distinction which has 
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granted wMch ■would not be granted to bim at present. The passage of the 
Veda on which he builds his conclusion is, as he says, taken from Apastamba's 
copy of the Yajur-veda, usually denominated the White Yajush. There is 
no copy, i. e. no sdkhd, of Apastamba for the White Yajush. But be that 
as it may, no such passage identifying the twelve months with the six 
seasons occurs in the Rig-veda; and the Yajur-veda, both the Black and the 
White, in which such passages* do occur, belong to a«Becondary period of Vedic 
literature. This objection, however, applies only against Golebrooke as wishing 
to prove that the Veda could not be older than the fourteenth century. It is of 
no importance for our own objects. 

But, secondly, the course of the seasons differs in different parts of India, and 
because in Central India the rains begin generally one week before the summer 
solstice, we are not at liberty to conclude that it was the same in the North of 
India, where the hymns of the Veda were composed. 

Thirdly, the months and seasons -would not at once have chaijged their names, 
even though they had ceased to coincide with the time of the year from which 
their names were originally derived, to say nothing of the different systems of 
counting time in different parts of India. We know* from the Nirnayasindhu 
(Calcutta, 1833), that South of the Vindhya the lunar month begins with the 
moon’s decrease, whereas in the North it begins with new moon or the moon’s 
increase. It is said In the same work that a Brahmana begins his month with 
the new moon or Amavdsya, a Kshatriya and Vaidya with the Sankrdnti or the 
entrance of the sun into a new sign. In more ancient times we are told that 
the number of the seasons varied from three to five and sixf, and that different 
castes began the year with different seasons^. 

Fourthly, the observation of the colures by Paraiara and the calculated date 
of that observation as 1391 B. C. are taken for granted. 

This argument therefore is, as Colebrooke himself has freely acknowledged, 

The earliest passage is Taittiriya-SanMt^ IV. 

4, II, I. \ 

$ II For other passages see Boehtlingk and 

Eotlij Sanskrit Dictionary^ s. w. 
t Jyotisha-bhashya, p. s'". 


I TTsiT jpT: SR 1 

ufi: I I wrr^; 1 

t Jyotisha-bhdshya, p. a'’, TOft 

nrro v)TTOr’|5i: irap 

irfn: 1. 
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“ vague and conjectural,” and, in the present state of Sanskrit scholarship, it 
ought no longer to he quoted. 

Colebrooke, however, again touched on the same question in the year 1805, 
in his Essay on the Vedas, in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
p. 471, Misc. Essays, I. p. 108. He had then met with the passage in the Jyotisha, 
so often quoted afterwards, where the solstitial points are mentioned, as at the 
beginning of Dhanishth^ and the middle of AiSeshd, and he maintained that 
this situation of the cardinal points was true only in the fourteenth century 
B. C. Here two points have to be considered, i. the character of the astrono- 
mical treatise, the Jyotisha ; a. the astronomical interpretation of the solstitiaL 
points as there mentioned. 

The Jyotisha may have been written, as Colebrooke says, in the infancy 
of astronomical knowledge, but that it is later than the Rig-veda, later than 
the Yajur-veda, later than all the Brdhmanas and all the Vedic Sutras, no one 
would doubt at present*. What Colebrooke meant by infancy of astrono- 
mical knowledge, may best be gathered from the following facts. “ The 
Jyotisha is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar time with the vulgar 
or civil year-. The cycle there employed is a period of five years only. The 
month is lunar, but at the end, and in the middle, of the quinquennial period, 
an intercalation is admitted, by doubling one month. Accordingly, the cycle 
comprises three common lunar years, and two, which contain thirteen lunations 
each. The year is divided into six seasons ; and each month into half months. 
A complete lunation is measured by thirty lunar days ; some of which must of 
course, in alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with the nycthe- 
mera. For .this purpose, the sixty-second day appears to be deducted!: and 
thus the cycle of five years consists of i860 lunar days, or 1830 dycthemera, 
subject to a further correction, for the excess of nearly four days above the 
true sidereal year ; but the exact quantity of this correction, and the method 
of making it, according to this calendar, have not yet been sufficiently in- 
vestigated to be here stated. The zodiac is divided into twenty-seven asterisms, 
or signs, the first of which, both in the Jyotisha and the Vedas, is Krittik^ 

* M. M.’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 210 sixty-tkird day vMch was deducted. Perhaps this 
seq. Hindu calendar may assist in explaining the Gre- 

t “ The Athenian year was regulated in a similar cian system of lunar months.” Colebrooke. 
manner ; but, according to Geminus, it was the . . 
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or the Pleiads. The place of the colures, according to these astronomical 
treatises, will be forthwith mentioned : hut none of them hint at a motion 
of the equinoxes. The measure of a day by thirty hours, and that of an 
hour by sixty minutes, are explained, and the method of constructing a 
clepsydra is taught.” 

From these remarks it is clear, that though in one sense all this may be 
called the infancy of astronomy, the method of constructing a clepsydra and 
other scientific processes of a similar character are not exactly what we are 
prepared for when we speak of a knowledge of the stars and seasons in the 
fourteenth century B. C. The most important point, however, is this, that the 
passage which, according to Colebrooke, contains the statement of the solstitial 
points, such as they were, according to him, in the fourteenth century, does not 
occur in the Mantras, the age of which is certainly anterior to the tenth century 
B. C., nor in the Brg,hmanas, nor in the Sfitras, but in a treatise, the Jyotisha, 
which no scholar would place higher than the third century B. 0 . * This 
treatise was written, not for astronomical purposes, but to explain the prin- 
ciples for fixing the hours, days, and seasons of the ancient sacrifices. Even 
if it had been written but yesterday, the writer would-have had to accommodate 
himself to the primitive ideas on the motions of the heavenly bodies, as 
prevalent in the liturgical traditions of the Brahmans, just as a scholar who 
writes on the festivals of the Greeks would have to speak in the primitive 
astronomical language of Greece, not in that of Copernicus. To make this 
clear I shall quote the introductory verses of the Jyotisha. The' only MS. 
which I possess is that of the E. I. H. 1510, containing text and commentary. 
Colebrooke says, that the commentary is the work of an unkno'wn author, 
and that it is accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, S'eshandga. This is 

* It is- eurkras that no Sfitraa on astronomy have But these are passages such as occur frequently in 
as yet been diseoTered. Prose quotations on sacri- Brfihmanas and Kalpa-sdtras, as when the S'atapa- 
ficial astronomy occur here and there in commen- thahrfihmaiia and the S’Snkhfiyana-brShma^a speak 
taries, but they seem extracts from Kalpa-siltras or of the full moon in Phftlguna as the first in the year, 
Br^anas. Thus Som^ara quotes LaugSksM as 4mm tmt trf^), 

having said ; ^Wr: 4m- a passage which shows as clearly as possible that 

four days before the full moon in M%ha, the foil mpon iu Phalgunl is meant as the first in 
they sacrifice to the year/ i e* to the new year, the year, not the Ph£lguna month, whether si- 
He likewise quotes Garga, sometimes in Slokas, dereal or synodical. Professor Weher (Nakshatra, 
sometimes in prose ; for instance : IW. t ^ j). 329) takes a different view. 
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indeed the name of the commentator as given at the end of the hook 
jr mn i-fH But I believe we ought to read, 

so that S’eshandga, sometimes the name of Patanjali, would he the 
author of the text, whereas the commentary was composed by Som^kara, 
as stated by himself ^i^). 



i I 

f^T II ^ I 

. ww IRII* 


“ Having bowed with my head to the lord of the universe, the overseer of 
the quinquennial Yuga, whose members are days, seasons, half-years, and 
months, I shall explain in order, full of purity, the whole course of the celestial 
luminaries, as it is approved by the chief Brahmans, for the accomplishment 
of those objects which are dependent on the times fixed for sacrifices.” 

The next verse explained by the commentator does not occur here in the 
MSS. of the text t; but it is found towards the end of the Jyotisha, and is quoted 
also as belonging to this Vedd,nga in Uddhakant’s S^abdakalpadruma : 


* As I difier in the translation of these two verses 
from the explanation given by the commentator, I 
subjoin his own words : 

mm I i 

i m \ 

I I I 'gT!?t i mrmx- 

i mm ^mw aiwg TOT i 

i ^ t ^»T i \ 

fi f!m I wmt \ I ^ I irwmfw i \ 

^ I f$xm I i I | 

A WtH iM \ itm 

i ^rfTFfhTT mK (’5^?) i mm 

I Wtmmm TOTnTpfT h 

other MSS. hotve f^PRTRT ‘JEFTB’ c 5 T<i instead of 
is|| 4 l^ 5ji^T Wnr, the commentator reads inthe 
first and in the third line. Between the first and 
second, the following stanza is inserted : 


iwirR 1 

^RTc 9 ?R *RTrJR: U 

“ Haying bowed with my head to E!^la (time), and 
having saluted Sarasvati (goddess of eloquence), 1 
shall promulgate the knowledge of time of the 
highminded Lagadhar This wonld he important 
as giving the name of the reputed author, Lagadha ; 
but the whole verse is ignored by the conamenta- 
tor. As Magadha is considered the birthplace of 
several of the exact sciences of the Hindus, and as 
particularly Magadha-measures were widely used 
in India after they had been first introduced or 
regulated by the physician Cha/raka and others, one 
might be led to suppose that the original reading 
had been Mdgadha, meaning a native of Magadha. 
But all the MSS, agree in Lagadha in this as well as 
in another passage of the Jyotisha, without however 
giving any more information about the author. 

t On the strength of this and similar differences 
other scholars admft jbwo Jyotishas^ ope for the 
Eig-veda, another for the Yajur-veda- See my 
History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 211. 

f 
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imrf^ ^ ^ a?ii 

The object of tbe Vedas is the sacrifice, and the sacrifices are instituted 
according to a certain order of time. Therefore whosoever knows this 
Jyotisha, imparting the doctrine of the regulation of time, he will know 
the sacrifice 

The next verse, according to the commentary, is, 

w fw ’fmm ’fTFn^TT w i 

Cn 

rTlt^TTOWWf ^ II 8 II 

“ Like the crests of peacocks, like the gems (in the heads) of serpents, so is 
calculation placed at the head of the Veddnga doctrines.” 

Then follows in the commentary : 

II m II. 

“ They teach the knowledge of time of the quinquennial lustrum, which 
begins with the light half of the month Mdgha, and ends with the dark 
half of the month Paushaf.” 

Then follow the verses on which Colebrooke founded his chronological 
calculations : 


* Comm. ^ fti<5 qw i asj T Qv fa- 

Tifm: I jjJifhn 7f«Rn; i tovu i 

vifh^fTfctf^yra ^ ^ ^RT?r5T i 

i Trsn ^btcSTW^ 

1 r w fipnt t 

\ ghti ^ I 

Trm ?;fir i i 

I ^ gt 

I ’rsftisraTiKS- 

rniw^ithu^: i w t f i 

iP!tT ^ I 


t Comm. Jigftg 5rfffirf^ '^ragiH TTrSCT- 
ntfTRT^tT ^nr i I t i 

I %slf w I gwrorfi *nwrftT 

g^gwrorrfti i i W "g gTr: 

i gur: gmw ggwtw 

«iThT (sic) infg igftrammwnm^ i ^ 

HTO I w ^ fgr i ~^u!ii« i |wW^ T- 


w: TOi^fsiujfg; I inr; sRtHi >«fir i ^ ^< nT'tTi ^ ’«g|^T 
Treat fir: ' a ~ ffgft : i <i T^ i rngtijifir i i^frpsragTOt- 
^in#. I tniT w p^urf^; t »nv!rr: ^greimj^: 
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in nrwn: ^snn ii^a * 

“ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the constellation 
over which the Vasus preside, then does the (quinquennial) cycle begin, and 
the (month) Mdgha, and the warmth, and the bright (fortnight), for the path 
(of the sun) is north.” ■* 

ii « ii t 

“ The sun and moon turn towards the north at the beginning of Sravishthd; 
hut the sun turns towards the south in the middle of the constellation over 
which the Serpents preside ; and this (the turning towards the north and towards 
the south) always (happens) in (the month of) Mdgha and STdra-nxiV’ 

'^Tfra I 

1 II bll § 

“ In the northern progress, an increase of day and decrease of night take 
place, amounting to a prastha (or 32, palas) of water ; in the southern progress, 
both are reversed (i. e. the days decrease and the nights increase), and (the 
difference consists), by the journey, of six muhiirtas.” 


* Comm, ^i«r§: 1 iro 

■srwt ^ I 

^ t (T^ flmtrwf I war mth ara 
T I inar ^ iuif >mft i inrs 
^ I 15IK aw ^ am%a: 1 rnrr 
nfaiu II ag ada araaijm 
a^ snajr ^rran 1 ?fir 1 Taj^ 1 in^ 

a#!ti aSrgaraTfaaiaai^ a^: n 

^ Comm. 

1 aaas^ 1 iraT aiAiis%aa^ jfbam 
^fwwT aaa^ 1 aa aaaraa arawawah ♦iq 4 ifi 
a'a^fa aa a ftf Ea w ^ : 1. 

j How this bears on the proper time for certain 
sacrifices may be seen from passages like 

I fm: witw * » 


WTW xr^: xsth: 

(MS. E. I. H. p. 288, 2). “The animal sacrifice is 
either obligatory or voluntary. The obligatory one 
must be performed every six months during life. 
The time for one is in the month of M^gha, when 
the sun has gone to the Jifakshatra Dhanishthi ; 
the time for the other is the month Ash^dha, when 
the sun has entered into the second half of Aslesh£.” 
§ Comm. TO ’^TOW’TTirr tatfla a«atg«amtif 

aPHwa: 1 a§ 1 aaf a^ ^fiDfcw^^iaa 
aftif I iraT waigm: 1 tiftRia 1 war 
wf wa w^ afinf \ itTOlfif ^ ' 
ufaw ia ^a^ 1 aa^ to faa^; 1 f%- 
aift ^fc aif I aa^firff 1 aaaa% r frar 

a atfa fwaifiwT^ 1 to: i ^ifW^wf^arfinaa: 1. 
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It is, however, only in the first year of each quinquennial cycle, that Sun 
and Moon are said to be together on the first of M%ha, in the Constellation 
of the Vasus, at the winter solstice. For the intervening years their relative 
position is thus given : 


1st Year (called Samvatsara*, sacred to Agni). 

Winter solstice : Sun, ) + hn i fli® bednning of S'ravishthd. 

Moon, 1 ^ ® ’ ( in the beginning of S'ravishthl 


Summer solstice : Sun, ) 
Moon, ) 


7th of S'rd.vapa, 


( in the middle of AsleshA 
( in Chitrl 


2nd Year (called Parivatsara, sacred to Arka). 


Winter solstice : 


j yth of Migha, j “ Sr»ishtM. 


3rd*Year (called Iddvatsara, sacred to Vdyu). 
Winter solstice: Snn, j 


Moon, 
Summer solstice ; Sun, 


( in Anurddhd. 
in the middle of Ao^leshA 


’ ist of S'r^vana, : ^ w 

Moon, ) ( m the middle of A41eshd. 

4th Year (called Anuvatsara, sacred to Indra). 


Winter solstice : Sun, 
Moon, 


7th of Mdgha, i “ beginning of S'ravishthi. 
' ® ’UnAsvmi. 


Summer solstice : Sun, 
Moon, 


13th of S^ravana, 


in the middle of Afleshd. 
Piirva Ashddhd. 


5th Year (called Idvatsara, sacred to Mpityu). 


Winter solstice : Sun, 
Moon, 

Summer solstice : Sun, 
Moon, 


4thof M%ha(dark), i the beginning of S'ravishthl 
' ( m Uttara Phalguni. 

loth ef Sriirana, I “ 

‘ (mRohiii.it- 


, On these names see Weber, Il^axatra, p. 298; 
Taitt. S. V, 5, 7, 3, 4. y^j. Sank 37, *45. Taitt. Br. 
in, 10, 4, I. Mth, I3(, 15 ; 39, 6 ; 40, 6 (five), 
V^j, S. XXX, 5 - Taitt. A. lY, 19? i (six). Panehav. 
Br. XVII, 13, 17. Taitt. Br. 1 , 4, 10, i (four). Taitfc. 
S- y^f, 2, 4. Ath. Sank VI, 55, 3 (three). T^itt- 


A. X, 80, Kaui 42 (two). See also Boehtlingk 
and Both, s. w. 

t This wonld show that the months are to be 
considered aS Havana months of 30 Ahor^tras each, 
and that therefore 12 such months + 12 days are 
necessary to fill a lunar year of 372 days. In order 
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These extracts are sufficient to enable astronomers to form an idea of the real 
character of this treatise, which altogether consists of about thirty-six verses. 
It was clearly written at a time when more was known of astronomy than was 
required for the ancient calendar of the Vedic festivals. The general notions 
which its author lays down for fixing the beginning of the year, the months, and 
seasons, and the proper times of the Vedic sacrifices, had been handed down by 
the tradition of priestly families ; they were not invented by himself. He was 
forced to surrender the more scientific astronomical notions current in his own 
time, and had to adapt himself to the more primitive notions of those who had 
composed the hymns and Brdhmanas, and had settled the sacrifices of the 
Vedic age. He may have reduced those primitive astronomical notions to a more 
systematic form than they ever had in the minds of the early Rishis ; but in a 
case like the one which' occupies us at present, the beginning of the year and 
the position of the solstitial points, we may fairly grant to Colebrooke and 
others, that there was' a real tradition which fixed these important points as 
they are fixed in the Jyotisha ; nay, we may believe that for sacrificial purposes 
these points were stiU supposed to be in the same position even at a time 
when, by the laws of nature, they had considerably receded from it. 

The next question, then, which arises is this. Does the traditional position of 
the solstitial points, as recorded in the Jyotisha, point back to the fourteenth 
century B. C. as the only time in which it could have been the result of actual 
observation? Colebrooke does not enter into details. He simply affirms that 
the position of the solstitial points at the beginning of Dhanishthd and in the 
middle of AHeshd could have been a reality at no time except in the fourteenth 
century B. C. He depends, in fact, on Davis, who, in his Essay on the Astrono- 
mical Computations of the Hindus (As. Res. II. p. 258 ), recorded the position of 
the colures, as observed by Pard^a, — this being identical with that of the 
Jyotisha; — and on Sir 'W. Jones, who, in a Supplement to this Essay (As. Res. 
II. 393), touched on the same subject. After fixing the date of Vardha Mihira, 
from the observation of the solstitial points at his time, at 499 A.D., Sir William 
writes : “ By Newtofrs demonstrations, which agree as well with the pheno- 


to bring the winter solstice, which in the third 
year falls on the loth of M%ha (dark half), in the 
fourth year back to the 7 th of M%ha (light half), 
a month of 30 days must have been intercalated ; 
and in the same manner another s^vana month 


must have been added at the end of the fifth year, 
in order to bring the winter solstice, which fell 
upon the 4th of M%ha (dark lialf), back to the 
ist of M%ha (light half). 
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mena as the varying density of our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 
go every year, and has receded if 55' 50" since the time of Vardha, which 
gives us more nearly in our own sphere the first degree of Mesha in that of the 
Hindus. By the observation recorded in older S'^stras, the equinox had gone 
back 33° 3o', or about i 58 o years had intervened between the age of the Muni 
(Pard^ara) and that of the modem astronomer: the former observation, there- 
fore, must have been made about 3971 years before the ist January 1790, 
that is, 1 1 81 before Christ.” 

In the fifth volume, however, of the Asiatic Researches, p. a 8 8, Colonel 
Wilford published the following new Supplement to Sir W. Jones’ Supplement : 

“It has been stated,” he writes, “that Pard^ara lived about 1180 years 
B.C., in consequence of an observation of the places of the colures. But 
Mr. Davis having considered this subject with the minutest attention, authorizes 
me to say, that this observation must have been made 1391 years B. C. This 
is also confirmed by a passage from the Pardsara-Sahhit A in which it is 
declared, that the Udaya' or heliacal rising of Canopus (when at the distance 
of thirteen degrees from the sun, according to the Hindu astronomei’s) 
happened in the time of Pard^ara on the tenth of K^irttika; the difference 
now amounts to twenty-three degrees. Having communicated this passage 
to Mr. Davis, he informed me that it coincided with the observation of the 
places of the colures in the time of Pard&ra.” 

Thus vanishes the fourteenth century ; and a fact which was spoken of as 
beyond the reach of doubt, dwindles down to a statement made by Colonel 
Wilford, the result of a private conversation with Mr. Davis ! With all possible 
regard for Mr. Davis and Colonel Wilford, we cannot accept such assertions 
in lieu of proof. 

The astronomical interpretation of the position of the solstitial points, as 
recorded in the Jyotisha, led Mr. Bentley to the year 1181 B. C. Archdeacon 
Pratt, who lately reexamined the whole evidence, arrives at the same result. 
His calculations may best be stated in his own words, from a letter addressed 
by him to Professor Cowell, March 2,1st, i86a*. 

“In reply to your question, How did Colebrooke deduce the age of the 
Vedas from the passage which he quotes from the Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar in 
his Essays (vol. I. p. 1 10) ? I beg to send you the foRowing remarks : 

’ ^ J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1862, p. 5 1 , 
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“ In that passage it is stated that the winter solstice was, at the time the 
Vedas were written (?), at the beginning of S'ravishthd or Dhanishthd,, and the 
summer solstice at the middle of ASleshd. 

“ Now the Hindus divided the Zodiac into twenty-seven equal parts, called 
iMnar Mansions, of 13° 20' each. Their names are 


I. AsvM 

10. Maghd 

19. Mula 

2. BharanI 

» II. P. Phalguni 

20. P. AsM(iM 

3. Krittik^ 

12. U. Phalguni 

21. U. AsMdM 

4. Rohini 

13. Hasta 

22. S'ravana 

5. Mriga&as 

14. Chitrd 

23. Dhanishthi. 

6- Ardr^ 

15. Sv^ti 

24. S'atabhisli^ 

7. Punarvasu 

16. Vi 44 kh^ 

25. P, BMdrapada 

8. Pushya 

17. Anurddh^ 

26. U. Bh^drapad^ 

9. Aslesh^ 

18. Jyeshthd 

27. Revatl. 


“ The position of these lunar mansions among the stars is determined by the 
stars themselves and not by the sun, and is therefore unaffected by the 
precession of the equinoxes. If, therefore, we can determine their position 
at any one epoch, we know their position for all time. The Hindu , books 
furnish us with the requisite information. In the translation of the S6rya- 
siddh^inta, published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Chap. VIII. p. 6a, you wiU find 
that the conspicuous star Regulus, or a Leonis, is placed by the Hindu 
astronomers at 4 signs, 9 degrees from the beginning of these lunar mansions 
(or asterisms, as they are there called). As 4 signs equal one-third of the whole 
zodiac, they equal 9 lunar mansions. Hence the position of Regulus is 9° in 
Maghd, the loth lunar mansion. 

“ But by the Jyotisha, the summer solstice was in the middle of A£leshd, the 
9th lunar mansion, at the epoch of the Vedas: therefore Regulus was half a 
lunar mansion + 9°, that is, x 5° 40', east of the summer solstice at that time. 

“ By the Nautical Almanac for 1859, the position of Regulus is given as 
follows : — 

“ Right ascension, January ist, 1859, loh. om. 53 s. 

“ North declination, ditto, 13° 39' i3"-7. 

“ From this I obtain, by spherical trigonometry, the foUo’wing result; 

“ Longitude of Regulus, January ist, 1859, ... 147° 53' 30". 
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“ Hence Regulns was east of tbe sumnier solstice at that date by 57° 5a' 30". 
The summer solstice had, therefore, retrograded through 42° la' 30"= 42°'2o8 
since the epoch of the Vedas. As the equinoxes and solstices move backward 
on the ecliptic at the rate of 1° in 7a years, it must have occupied 7a x 4a°-ao8 = 
3039 years to effect this change. 

“ Hence the age of the Vedas was 3039 on ist January, 1859 ; or their date is 
1181 B. C., that is, the early part of the twelfth centujy before the-Christian era. 

“ This differs from Mr.Colebrooke’s result : he makes it the fourteenth century. 
Two more degrees of processional motion would lead to this ; but where he gets 
these from, I do not know, unless it be by taking the constellations loosely, 
instead of the exact lunar mansions. Thus Dhanishtha being taken to be the 
lunar mansion above which the Dolphin occurs, it is possible that he may have 
considered the first star in the constellation Dolphin to be the ‘ beginning of 
Dhanishth^' alluded to in the Jyotisha ; and similarly he may have taken a 
star in the middle of Hydra’s head to represent the ‘ middle of A^leshfi,’ But 
even this supposition will not carry us into the fourteenth century. If we take 
the first star e in Dolphin and the opposite star ? in Hydi'a’s head to be the 
solstitial points, the precessional motion will only be about 40' more than above, 
and the date will be B. C. 1229 or late in the thirteenth century. But then f is 
not in the middle of Hydra’s head ; it is about 2° east of it ; and therefore I have 
no doubt the lunar mansion, and not the constellation, is what the Jyotisha 
refers to, and the early part of the twelfth century is the correct result.” 

This lucid statement of so careful a reasoner as Archdeacon Pratt shows 
clearly that the position of the solstitial points as recorded in the Jyotisha, 
belongs to the twelfth, not to the fomteenth century B. C. 

It is not my wish to invalidate the conclusions that have been drawn from 
the recorded observation of the colures. But I feel bound to remark that unless 
there was internal evidence that the Vedic hymns reached back to that remote 
antiquity, this psfesage in the Jyotisha would by itself carry no weight what- 
ever. First, it might be perfectly true that such an observation was really 
made, as recorded in the Jyotisha, but where is there the slightest hint that at 
the same time a single Vedic hymn had been in existence, or, as has been 
asserted with greater boldness than discretion, that a collection of Vedic hymns 
was completed? As well might we say that because the Prayer-book contains 
a Table to find Easter-day founded on the Hregorian Calendar, therefore the 
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Service for Charles the Martyr must have been composed, and the collection 
of the Prayer-book have been completed before the year 1583. But, secondly, 
the manner in which the observations of the solstitial points are recorded, is so 
vague and unscientific that any astronomical critic, at all unfriendly to -the 
pretensions raised by Sanskrit scholars in favour of a high, antiquity of the 
Vedic hymns, could dissect them without difficulty. What is thought of the 
accuracy of Indian obsensations even when, after the model of the Gi’eek, they 
had framed a system of scientific astronomy, may be seen from the remarks 
of Professor Whitney, Surya-siddhdnta, pp. ai 3 and 330. It is not too much to 
say, and every practical astronomer I have consulted has confirmed my opinion, 
that, to judge from their much later performances, the Brdhmans in the twelfth 
centq;ry B. C. had no means for observing with astronomical accuracy the sol- 
stitial points, a task by no means easy even at the present day ; and in deducing 
any clironological dates from observations so loosely recorded as those of the 
Jyotisha, a margin of several centuries ought to be left on either side. 

The truth therefore is simply this, that the dates derived from the observa- 
tion of the solstitial points in the Jyotisha are welcome as confirmatory 
evidence, after we have -from internal evidence established the existence of 
Vedic poetry in the twelfth century B. C., but by itself this observation would 
be of no use for establishing the age of Vedic literature. 

As I have been obliged to enter so fully into a controversy which most 
Sanskrit scholars would consider as closed long ago, I may, for completeness 
sake, mention one or two attempts of the same kind which, if too much 
importance has been attributed to Colebrooke’s speculations — not, however, 
by himself, but by hi^ indiscriminate admirers — have been treated with 
perhaps greater neglect than they deserved. 

Bentley, in his Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, (Calcutta, 1833,) 
a work which has been justly criticised by Professor Whitney in his Stlrya- 
siddhdnta, has the following remarks. After treating of the position of the 
solstitial points, the same as recorded in the Jyotisha, and deducing from it the 
date 1181 B. C., he states that at a still earlier period the autumnal equinox 
was, not as in 1181 B. C. at 3' 30" of the asterism Vi^khd, but just on the 
middle of it, and that hence the name of Vi^dkhd. According to Bentley, 
Vi4^khd received its name from the equinoxial colure cutting it in the middle, 
and thereby bisecting it, or dividing it into two equal sections or branches. 
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Although the meaning commonly ascribed tovi^kha is ‘branchless,’ yet vi^dkha 
may mean, • and originaUy did mean, ‘ possessed of two expanded branches,’ 
‘branched,’ ‘bisected,’ like vidala, ‘opened,’ ‘split,’ vidruma, ‘coral,’ i. e. ‘with 
expanded stems,’ and other adjectives in which vi, before a substantive, is not 
used in a privative sense. So far nothing could be said against Bentley’s view. 
But that the asterism Visdkh^was so called from the equinoxial colure bisecting 
it, and not from any other cause, is a mere conjecture, which may be right or 
wrong, but which requires stronger proof than Bentley has adduced in support 
of it. He maintains that the original name of the asterism was Rddhd, and he 
takes the name of the asterism immediately following, Anurddhd, in the sense 
of post-Bddham. He then proceeds to adjust the other points in accoi*dance 
with the autumnal equinox bisecting Vis^khd, which gives him (page 2) — ■ 

The vernal equinoxial point in the beginning of Krittikd ; 

The summer solstice in 10° of Asleshd; 

The autumnal equinox in the middle of RadhA thence called Visakha ; 

And the winter solstice in 3° 20’ of Dhanishtha. 

He then proceeds : 

“In order to ascertain the time when this observation was made, we must 
find the precession from the position of some of the fixed stars at the time. 
Thus the longitude of Cor Leonis (Regulus) in the lunar mansion Maghd is 
always 9°. The vernal equinoxial point was found by the observation to be in 
the beginning of Kfittikd ; and from the beginning of Krittika to the beginning of 
Magh^ is seven lunar mansions of 13° ao' each, and therefore equal to 93° 30' 


Add longitude of Cor Leonis in Maghd 9 o 

Their sum is the longitude of Cor Leonis from Aries 102 20 

Longitude of Cor Leonis in A. D, lyo "was 146 21 

Difference in the precession 44 i, 


or the quantity by which the equinoxes fell back in respect of the fixed stars 
since the time of the observation. Now to find the number of years correspond- 
ing to this precession, it must be observed that, as we go back into antiquity, 
the rate of precession diminishes about 2", 37 for every century. If we assume 

that the observation was made 1450 B.C., then j5qo. which 

a 

subtracting 1450, we get A. D. 150 for the middle point. Now in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the precession was *1° 33' to which if we add 
we get 1° 33'8"67 for the mean precession ; that is to say, the precession that 
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corresponds to the second century of the Christian era, in which the middle 
point is found. Therefore, as i° 23' 8"65 is to. 100 years, so 44° 1 to -3176 years ; 
from which subtracting 1750, we get 1426 B.C. for the time of the observation, 
and the formation of the lunar mansions.” 

It cannot be denied that the same objections which apply to Colebrooke’s 
calculations, apply in a stiU stronger degree to this argument of Bentley’s. 
But, with these necessary qualifications, Bentley’s statements are certainly 
deserving of more attention than they have hitherto received. Though I know 
of no passage in Vedic literature * where the vernal equinox is referred, by astro- 
nomical observation, to the lunar mansion of the Krittikds, it is true that the Krit- 
tikfis occupy the first place in all the ancient lists of the Nakshatras, even when 
it is distinctly stated that the winter solstice was at the beginning of S'ravishthA 
and hence the vernal equinox at the last quarter of Bharapi. For sacrificial 
purposes, in fact, the Kpittikas are always to be considered as occupying the 
first place among the Nakshatras fj and in the Jyotisha itself, though the vernal 
equinox would fall, as we saw, at the end of Bharani, Agni, the presiding deity 
of the Krittikas, stands first in the list. The same applies to the lists of the 
Nakshatran contained in the Taittiriya-Sanhita IV. 4, 10, i ; and in the Taittiriya- 
Brahmapa I. 5, i, i. In the Taitt. Br. I. 5, i, 7, it is distinctly stated that the 
Nakshatras of the gods begin with the Krittikas and end with Vi^akhd ; whereas 
the Nakshatras of Yama (so called because Yama presides over the last of 
them) begin with the Amiradhas and end with the Apabharapis. In the third 
book of the Taittiriya-Brahmapa, the Krittikas, with Agni as their deity, occupy 
again the first place. Even in the Atharva-veda ( 1 . 19, 7), in a passage of de- 
cidedly modern date, and in the Law-book of Yajnavalkya (I. 267), the Krittikas 
continue to occupy their early position. ■ 

Although, however, the Krittikas retained their place even in later works 
which treat of sacrificial and astrological subjects, they were supplanted by the 
lunar mansion of Asvini in the later astronomical literature. At what time that 
change took place is difficult to determine with exactness. ' It could not have 
been tiU the vernal equinox actually touched Asvini, having receded from the 
Krittikas and from the intervening mansion of Bharapi. It must have been 
before Varaha Mihrra (499 A. D.), at whose time the equinox fell in the beginning 


* The vernal equinox is referred to the first de- 
gree of Kyittik^ in later works ; for instance^ ii 
the Vishnu-Pur%a, p. 224. 


t ^ u«iai'<ui f ttsptot- 

[ Jyotisha-hMshya, p. 3. a. 
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of Asvini. All works in which the lists of the Nakshatras begin with AMni 
must be later than the first year in which the equinox touched Asvini, and this 
would tend to fix the date of the Amara-kosha ( 1 . i, 2, 23) and other works*; but 
it does by no means follow that works in which the Kfittikas are mentioned as 
the first Nakshatra are therefore prior even to Varaha Mihira, nor has it ever 
been proved by Bentley or by others, that any actual observation took place 
when the equinox coincided with KrittikA » 

The Krittikas, as has been shown by Colebrooke and others, are the same 
stars which are familiar to us under the name of the Pleiads ; and it is curious 
to observe that the same uncertainty as to their number, which in Greece gave 
rise to well-known legends f, existed to a certain degree in India. The state- 
ment in Boehtlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, that their number was six, is, in this 
general form, hardly correct ; for though that number is given in later astro- 
nomical works (see Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 11 . 331; Silrya-siddhAita, 
ed. Whitney, p. 184), the earliest authorities speak of the Krittikas as seven. 
Their names are mentioned (Taitt. Sanh. IV. 4, 5, i, and Taitt. Br. III. i, 4, i); as, 
I. AmbA 2. DulA 3. Nitatni, 4. Abhrayanti, 5. Meghayanti, 6. Varshayanti, 
7. Chupunikal. It was therefore not a numerical fancy which in Greece fixed 
the number of the Pleiads at seven ; but it is more likely that one of the seven 
stars, which Hipparchus still affirms to have been visible in a clear moonless 
night, lost its primitive splendour, — a fact by no means without a parallel in 
the history of astronomy. 

The next calculation of Bentley’s shows his ingenuity as much as his want 
of critical caution. The names of the planets on which he builds his theory 
are believed to be of very modern origin §, or, at all events, they have never 
been met with as yet either in the Vedas, or in any of the early productions of 
Sanskrit literature. Nevertheless, if his calculations are right, the coincidence 
between these modern names and the ancient astronomical facts to which they 
owe their origin,.is all the more interesting, and requires an explanation at the 
hands of experienced astronomers. Daksha, says the legend, gave his twenty- 
seven daughters, the lunar asterisms, to the moon. From the union of the 

^ Of. Hemachandra-kosha, io8. in tke Taitt. Sanh. 

f Sir C. Lewis, Historical Survey of the Astro- § The VSyu-Pur^ija appeals to the S'rati, the 
nomy of the Ancients, p. 65. Hinga- Purina to the Smriti, in support of the 

X Their number is stated by the commentators legendary derivation of the names of the planets, 
on Taitt. Br. I. 5, i. The third name is Mtatnih See Vishnu- Purina, p, 235. 
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daughters of Daksha with the moon, the ancient (?) astronomers feigned the 
birth of four of the planets, that is to say, Mercury from Rohini ; hence he is 
called Rohineya after his mother. Magh^i brought forth the beautiful planet 
Venus ; hence one of the names of that planet is Maghdbhu. The lunar 
mansion Ashd,dM brought forth the martial planet Mars, who was thence 
called Ashadh^bhava, and Piirva phalguni brought forth Jupiter, the largest 
of all the planets, and the tutor of the gods ; hence he is called Purva- 
phalgunibhava : the moon, the father, being present at the birth of each. 
The observations here alluded to are supposed by Bentley to have been 
occultations of the planets by the moon, in the respective lunar mansions 
from which they are named. They are supposed to be occultations, because 
they are not made in the time of a single revolution of the moon, but take 
place in the space of about sixteen months, from 19th August 1425, to 
the 19th April 1424 B.C.; and this idea of the observations being confined to 
, occultations is supported by Saturn not being included, because that planet 
was then out of the moon’s course. These occultations would refer us to the 
years 1424-5 B. C., thus corroborating the result of the observation of the 
colures. 

The planet Mercury and the Moon in Rohini, 17th April 1424 B. C. 

The planet Jupiter and the Moon in Pdrva Phalguni, 23rd April 1424 B. C. 

The planet Mars and the Moon in Piirva AshadhA ipth August 1424 B. C. 

The planet Venus and the Moon in Maghd, 19th August 1425 B. C. 

All within the space of about sixteen months; and there is no other year, as 
Bentley affirms, either before that period or since, in which they were so placed 
or situated. Saturn is not mentioned among these births, probably from his 
being situated out of the moon’s course; but was feigned to have been born 
afterwards from the shadow of the earth, at the time of churning the ocean, 
or the war between the gods and the giants.” 

Finally, Bentley maintains that the names of the twelve Indian months 
could only have been formed in u8i B. C. His argument is this : 

The position of the twenty-seven lunar mansions at this period would have 
been as follows : 
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Names of Naksiiatras. 

Later Names- 

Names of presiding Deities. 

I. S^raYishttali (fem.) 4 

S^ravishtba, Bhanisbtba 

Vasavab (8) 

%. SfatabMshak 

Sfatabbishak 

Indrah (Varmiah III) 

3. Purve Proshthapadah (masc.) 

P. Bbadrapada 

Aja Ekapad 

4. XJttare Proslithapad% 

U. Bbadrapada 

Ahir BudhniyalA 

5. Revati 

Revati 

Pusha 

6. Asvayujau 

Asvini 

Asvinau 

7. Apabharanih (Bharamh III) 

Bbarani 

Yamah 

8. Krittikah 7 (fem.) 

Krittika 

Agnih 

9. Robini 

Robini (Brabmi, Hem. K.) 

Prajapatib 

10. Invakah (Mngasirsham III) 

Miigasiras. Agrabayani, A. K. 

‘ Somah 

II. Bahu (Ardra III) 

Ardra 

Rudrab 

13 . Pimarvasu 

Punarvasu (Yamakau, H.K.) 

Aditih 

13. Tishyab 

Pusbya (Sidbya, A. K.) 

Brihaspatih 

14. Asleshab (Asresh^, fem. Ill) 

Aslesba 

Sarpab 

15. Maghah (fem.) (Agh% R. V.) 

Magha 

Pitarab 

16. Purve Phalgum (-mb- III) (Arjuni, R.V.) 

P. Pbalguni 

Aryama (i7tb) 

17. Uttare Pbalguni (fem. dual) 

U. Pb^guni 

Bbagab (i6tb) 

18. Hastah 

Hasta 

Devab Savita 

19. Chitra 

Cbitra 

Indrab (Tvasbta III) 

30. Nishtya (Svati, T. S.) 

Svati 

Vayuli 

31. Visakhe 

Visakbd (R^dha, A. Kosb.) 

Indra-Agni 

33 . Anuradhah (masc.) 

Anuradba 

Mitrah 

33. Robiiii, Jyeshtbagbm (Jyesbtha III) 

Jyesbtba 

Indrab 

34. Muiabarbani (MuiamllLVichritau, T.S.) 

Mula 

Nirritih (Prajapatib III), Pitarab, T. 

35. Purva Asbadhah (fem.) 

P. Asbadba 

Apab 

36. Uttara Asbadbah 

U. Asbadba 

Visve Dev% 

Abbijit (III) 

Abbijit 

Brabm^ (III) 

37. S'rona 

S^ravapa 

Visbnub 

Names given from Taittiriya-Br^hmana, 1. 5. i & 2. Im- 
portant variations occurring in Taittiriya-Br., III. i. 1-6, 
marked III : otters from Taittirlya-Sanhit^ IV. 4. ro, 
marked T. S. 

Modern names as collected by Prof. 
Whitney, Sdrya-siddh. p. 183. A. K. . 
means Amara-kosta, H. K. Hema- 
ctandra-kosta. 

* 
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Asterisms in wMch Ml 

Six Seasons, Twebe Months. moon may occur, according Position of the Sun, i i8i B. C. 

to Stirya-siddh. p. 270. 



I. M%hah, 

Tapas 

XIV. XV. 

Winter solstice, beginning of Sravishthl Udag-ayanam. 

S'isirah 

2. Phalgunah, 

Tapasyah 

XVI. XVII. XVJII. 


(Thaw) 






3* Chaitrahj 

Madhuh 

XIX. XX. 

(Yernal equinox, coinciding with Revati (fPisdum), time 
of Brahmagupta, 583 A. D.) 





(Vernal equinox, beginning of Asvini, time of Vai^ha Mi- 





hira, 499 A. D.) 

Vasantah 

4. Vaisakhah, 

Madhavah 

XXL XXII. 

Vernal equinox, last quarter of Bharanf, irSi B. C. 

(Spring) 

5. Jyaishthahj 

S'ukrah 

XXIII. XXIV. 


Gnshmah 

6, Ashadhah, 

S^uchih 

XXV. XXVI. 


(Summer) 




7. S^ravanah, 

Nabhas 

XXVII. I. 

Summer solstice, middle of Asleshl 

Varskli 

8. Bhadrapadah, Nabhasyah 

II. III. IV. 


(Rain) 

(Praushthapadali) 





9, i!sVinah, 

It 

V. VI. VII. 



(iLSvayujali) 




S'arad 

10. Karttikah, 

U'rk 

VIII. IX. 

Autumnal equinox, second quarter of Visdkhi 

(Harvest) 

iL Margasirshalij 

Sahah 

X.XI. 



Hemantah n. Paushah, Sahasyah XII, XIII. 
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There can be no doubt that the names of the months, Magha, Phalguna, 
Chaitra, Vaisakha, Jyeshtha, Ash^dha, S'r^vana, BhMra, A. 4 vina, Karttika, 
Margasirsha, and Pausha were deriTed from the names of the twelve lunar 
mansions, Magha, Phalguni, Chitra, VisakhA JyeshthA Ashadh^ S'ravana, Bhadr^ 
Asv inf, Krittiki MpgaSras, and PushyA But it is at first sight dMcult to 
explain why the succession of the_ months is so different from that of the lunar 
asterisms. When the sun stands in S'ravishtha, witli the Vasus, the month is 
called Magha, but Magha is not the first, but the fifteenth Nakshatra ; and when 
the sun is in Alesha, with the Serpents, the month is called S'ravapa, while 
Sravana is not the fourteenth, but the twenty-seventh Nakshatra. 

Bentley offers the following explanation : 

“ In the same manner as the lunar mansions were fabled by the Hindu 
poets to have been married to the moon, and that the first offspring of that 
poetic union were four of the planets ; the Hindu poets feign, that the twelve 
months sprang from the same union, each month deriving its name in the form 
of a patronymic, from the lunar mansions in which the moon was supposed 
to be full at the time. 

“ Let us therefore, in the case before us, apply this principle. At the above 
epoch, ii8i B. C., the sun and moon were in conjunction at the winter solstice ; 
and as the months began when the sun entered the signs, the first month 
therefore began at the winter solstice. Now to find the name of that month, 
the moon would be full at about 14I- days after the winter solstice, and would 
then be in the opposite part of the heavens to the sun. The sun would have 
advanced in 14I- days about i4°r, and therefore would have entered the second 
lunar asterism, S'atabhisha ; a line drawn from the point in which the sun is 
thus situated through the centre, would fall into the lunar asterism MaghA 
in which the moon was full, on the opposite side, and consequently, on the 
principle stated, the solar month was from thence called Magha in the form of 
a patronymic. At the next full, the moon would be in Uttara Phalguni, and 
the solar month from thence called Phalguna; and on this principle all the 
months of the year were named. 

“ Hence it is very easy to demonstrate the utmost possible antiquity of the 
time when the months were, or could be, so named : for there are certain 
limits beyond which the line cannot be drawn : and these are the termination 
of the lunar mansion and the commencement of the .solar month which 
determines the time, because it points nut the commencement of the solar 
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montli in respect of the fixed stars at the time. Thus, at the time of the above 
observations, the summer solstitial point was found in the middle of the lunar 
asterism ASesha, and the solar month S'ravana then began ; for in the ancient 
astronomy of the Hindus, that month always began at the summer solstice. 
Now the month S'ravana derives its name from the lunar asterism S'ravana (the 
twenty-seventh), then in the opposite part of the heavens. Let, therefore, a line 
be drawn from the solstitjal point, or commencement of the month, cutting the 
centre, and it will fall into the very end of the lunar asterism S'ravan^ from 
which it derives its name S'ravana ; which line is, therefore, at its utmost limit, 
as it cannot go farther without falling into a mansion of a very different name. 
This position of the line, therefore, proves that the months received their names 
at the time of the above observations, and not before. For if we wish to make 
it more ancient, let the solstitial point be supposed more advanced in respect of 
the fixed stars, say one, two, or three degrees, then a line drawn from the 
solstitial point, or commencement of the month S'ravana, cannot fall into any 
part of the lunar asterism S'ravana, from which it derives its name, but into 
S'ravishtha (the first). Therefore the name which it possesses could never be 
given to it till the solstitiab point, and commencement of the month, actually 
coincided with the middle of the lunar asterism Aflesha (the fourteenth), being 
the same with the observation which refers us to the year ii8i B. C., and this 
is the utmost antiquity of the foimiation and naming of the Hindu months.” 

I have recalled these speculations of Bentley and others, partly because 
they show considerable ingenuity and open some questions which have not yet 
been solved by either scholars or astronomers ; partly because I wished to 
convince my critics that if I do not always enter into all the controverted 
points, the theories, guesses, doubts, assertions, and counter-assertions of various 
scholars, it is not because I shrink from the trouble of examining them, (much 
of what is here printed was written twelve years ago,) but because I believe it 
is our duty, as Frederick the Great * said, to learn to distinguish between what 
is important and what is not. We only retard the discovery of truth by 
entering into every by-path on the right and on the left. The straight line is 
always the best, the simplest machinery the most perfect. If we can prove our 
point without a great apparatus of so-called learning, it is our duty to do so. 

i? 

He sweeps cleanest that makes the least dust. 

* Oeuvres, vol. 1 . p. 264, , 
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Are the Indian Nakshatras of native or foreign origin ? 

Another controversy, most seriously affecting, not only the age of Vedic 
poetry, but the whole history of the growth of the Indian mind in those remote 
ages, has been revived of late with so much vigour and acrimony, that, though 
it has hardly yielded a single new result, it cannot here be passed over in 
silence. The question is, whether one of the simplest and fundamental notions 
of TTiiiiaTi astronomy, the division of the heavens into twenty-seven equal parts, 
commonly called the twenty-seven Nakshatras or Eikshas, was indigenous to 
India, or borrowed from without. As one allusion to these Nakshatras occurs 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda, and as the twenty-seven divisions, with their 
asterisms and presiding deities, are known in the Brdhmanas, the principal 
charm of Vedic antiquities, namely, its independent originality, would be de- 
stroyed, if it could be proved that even at that early time, the rays of a foreign 
civilisation had influenced the growth of the Indian mind. If so important a 
subject as the division of the heavens into twenty-seven sections, a division 
which is at the root of their sacred calendar, and without which none of the 
sacriflces enjoined in the Brdhmaijas could be conceived, was borrowed from 
without, what security would there be that the gods worshipped at the sacri- 
fices, and the hymns repeated at the annual festivals were not borrowed from 
the same quarter? If at first the movements of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars suggested the fasti or festivals of the ancient world, the regulation of 
these festivals soon gave rise to a more accurate study of the periodical returns 
of the heavenly luminaries ; and what we caU the ancient calendars is but the 
result of this mutual action and reaction of astronomy and religion. And if 
that quarter from which the ancient Indian astronomy is supposed to have 
been borrowed was China, would not all our received ideas on the earliest his- 
tory of mankind be upset? Would not the national individuality of the Aryan 
race be tainted in its core, and the Turanian man rise superior to his Aryan 
and Semitic brothers? Where so much is at stake, it would be wrong to triist 
to convictions, however firmly rooted ; and when the arguments proceed from 
one of the ihost eminent men of our age, and are repeated by him, after a lapse 
of twenty years, with inCTeased warmth and vigour, it is necessary to meet 
argument by argument, however staroi^ our feeling that the conflict arose from 

a mere misunderstanding, and ought never to have taken place. 
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Biot, one of the most eminent among Imng,— I may now add,— one of the 
most eminent among departed astronomers *, published a number of articles in 
the Journal des Savants in the years 1839, 1840, 1843, and again in 1859, i860, 
and 1861, in which he endeavoured to prove the Chinese origin of the Indian 
Nakshatras. He maintained that the number of the Nakshatras was originally 
twenty-eight, and afterwards reduced to twenty-seven ; that originally they did 
not represent the twenty-seven equal divisions of the Indian ecliptic ; that they 
had no connection with the course of the moon, but were single stars, near the 
equator, the intervals of which in time had been carefully determined, in order 
to refer to them the positions of other stars and planets coming to the meridian 
between them. 

Such was the authority which of right belonged to the opinions of so great 
an astronomer as Biot, and such the learning and ingenuity with which he 
defended his propositions, that Professor Lassen allowed himself to be swayed 
by Biot’s arguments, and, in his ‘Indian Antiquities,’ admitted the introduction 
of the Chinese Sieu into Northern India before the fomd.eenth century B. C. I 
quote from the first volume of his excellent work, page 747 : “ As a primitive 
intercourse between Hindus and Chinese, never suspected before, is now firmly 
established, and as the latter employed their Sieu at a much earlier period, it 
is impossible to use the Chinese origin of the Nakshatras as an argument 
against their employment by the Hindus at the time of their own most ancient 
and still preserved astronomical observations. These observations belong to 
the fourteenth century B.C., and it follows from them that the Hindus were at 
that time settled in the north of India.” 

These early observations, however, which were supposed to point to the 
fourteenth century, presupposed, as we said, the employment of twenty-seven 
Nakshatras, (otherwise the solstitial points there mentioned would be at 
unequal distances from each other,) whereas, according to Biot’s own state- 
ments, the number of the Chinese Sieu was only twenty-four, and was not 
raised to the number of twenty-eight till the year 1100 B.C. This difficulty did 
not escape so careful a scholar as Professor Lassen. He admits (p. 745) that 
the Hindus could not have received the division of the heavens into twenty- 
eight sections before 1100 B.C. ; but, in order to save the early observations of 
the fourteenth century, he adds (p. 746), that though the complete number of 
* S,-B. Biofe died the 3rd of Fehniary, 1862, eighty-eight years of age. 
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the twenty-eight Nakshatras was not known in India before that date, then' use 
may have been transmitted there at an earlier period. 

I doubt whether even the authority of a Lassen was strong enough to give 
currency to Biot’s theory among Sanskrit scholars ; but it soon became appa- 
rent that historians and philosophers were attracted by its novelty, and used 
it as an important help for determining the mutual relations of the principal 
races of the East at the very dawn of history. The, late Mr. Hardwick, in his 
learned and thoughtful work, ‘ An Historical Inquiry into some of the chief 
Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of 
the Ancient World,’ 1855-58, had the following remarks on the supposed 
intellectual intercourse between China and India : 

“ Before the name of the Middle Kingdom had been ever uttered in the 
learned halls and avenues of the Athenian Academy; before the eagle of the 
Roman legions, thirsting after universal sway, had tried its earliest flight 
across the Central Appennines ; before the English of that ancient world, the 
colonising merchants of Phoenicia, had unfurled their sails upon the waves of 
the Atlantic, and trafficked in the precious metals on the coasts of Albion and 
lerne; large communities of settlers, stretching far across the plateau of Upper 
Asia, were already living under the patriarchal rule of great and powerful 
princes. Chinese ports were even then frequented by adventurous traders 
from Ceylon, from India, from the Persian Gulf. A knowledge of Chinese 
astronomy found its way beyond the mountains, and took root in Northern 
Hindustan.” — Pp. 7, 8. 

In a review of this work, which I published in 1858 , 1 felt it necessary to 
protest strongly against treating the Chinese origin of the Indian Nakshatras 
as a recognised fact, and thus disturbing, without sufficient evidence, the early 
history of Eastern civilisation. I may be allowed to give a short extract from 
my Review: 

“ Now,, in stating that a knowledge of Chinese astronomy found its way 
at that early period beyond the mountains, and took root in Northern Hindu- 
stan, Mr. Hardwick has the authority of Professor Lassen on his side, or rather 
that of M. Biot, whose views on this subject were adopted by Professor Lassen. 
But did Mr. Hardwick consider what is involved in such an admission, and flow 
violently the true relation of these two ancient races, the Aryans in India and 
the Chinese in the Middle Kingdom, would be disturbed if this admission was 
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well founded? Astronomy — at least that part of it to which Mr. Hardwick 
more particularly refers, the Nahhatrasy or the twenty- seven lunar mansions 
of the Brahmans — is most intimately connected with the religious worship of 
the Veda. No Hindu sacrifice could have been properly performed without a 
knowledge of the lunar mansions; no month could have received its present 
appellation without names being first given to those constellations from which 
the months derived their -titles. Now, Mr. Hardwick would never admit that a 
Chinese or Turanian race could have exercised any very definite influence on 
the faith and worship of the Aryan settlers of India, and he would scout the 
idea of tracing Sanslcrit words' back to Chinese monosyllabic terms. Yet, if a 
knowledge of Chinese astronomy found its way across the mountains, and 
took root in Northern Hindustan, the event must have taken place at a very early 
period, previous at least to the composition of the Vedic hymns. The Naksha- 
tras are mentioned in the ancient songs of the Veda. Thus, we read, Rv. 1 . 50, 2: 
— Like thieves, the Nakshatras (the stars) depart every night, before the sun 
who illuminates every thing.’ Here it might be said, that Nahshatra signified 
stai-s in general, and not the twenty-seven constellations rendered important 
by the passage of the moon. But it is in connexion with the moon, and 
therefore with an allusion to an equally- divided lunar zodiac, that the Nak- 
shatras are mentioned in the Veda. ‘ Soma, or the moon,’ it is said, in a hymn 
of the tenth Mandala (X, 85, 2), ‘is placed in the lap of the Nakshatras.’ 
The moon is called the month -maker, misakrid, in the first book of the 
Rig-veda, at least according to one of the ancient commentators ; and one of 
the principal sacrifices, mentioned in the ceremonial portion of the Veda, is 
that of the Full and New moon. The exact time of these lunar festivals is fixed 
with such minute accuracy, that the Hindus, at the time when these public 
sacidfices were established, or at least when they were regulated by the sacred 
institutions of the Brahmanas, must have been cohsiderably advanced in 
astronomy; and the base of their ancient astronomy was the zodiac of the 
lunar Nakshatras. 

“ The gradual growth of astronomical knowledge in India is intimately 
connected with the whole intellectual and religious history of that country. 
The primitive division of the year into lunar months must have taken place 
previously to the first separation of the Aryan family, for the name for moon 
and month is the same in the dialects of nearly all of its members. The 
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proper names of the months, however, are peculiarly Indian. They exist in 
Sanskrit only, but not in Greek or Latin. Now these Indian names of the 
months were derived from the names of the Nakshatras, and the names of the 
Nakshatras again were derived in several instances from the names of ancient 
Vedic deities*. If, therefore, we find the same names of the months in Sanskrit 
and Chinese, and if these names are inexplicable in the Chinese dictionary, 
surely the conclusion is evident, that they were borrpwed by the Chinese from 
the Hindus, and not by the Hindus from the Chinese. The three winter 
months are called in Chinese, Pehoua, Mohv 4 , and Pholhma; names which 
Dupuis t has compared with the three Indian months, Paushya, Mdgha, 
and Phdlguna. These Indian months had received their names according to 
a definite system, from the corresponding Nakshafras, Pushyd, Maghd, and 
Phdlgmi. Shall we suppose, then, that the Hindus borrowed the idea of the 
lunar Nakshatras from the Chinese, but that the Chinese borrowed their names 
from the Hindus ? In order to defend such a supposition, it would be necessary 
to establish the antiquity and genuineness of the early literature and civilisa- 
tion of China on a much firmer basis than that on which it rests at present. 

“Mr. Hardwick, who is at other times so sceptical about the early dates 
which Oriental nations claim for their literature, seems to have lent too 
willing an ear to the assertions of the Chinese scholars. It is true, that many 

t 

of the most distinguished ‘ Sinologues’ speak with perfect confidence of Chinese 
dates, going back as far as three and four thousand years B. C. Such dates 
occur in the original chronicles of the CMnese, and they are given there as 
if they had been written down at the time by imperial historiographers and 
astronomers. But has their value ever been tested by the same critical tests 
which have reduced the mythical chronology of Greece and Rome to such 
small dimensions? In Roman history, the destruction of the city and the 
burning of the Capitol -are generally considered fatal to the genuineness of 
any dates previous to those events. Now, in Chinese history one of the most 
indisputable facts is, that between 480 and 206 B. C., that is to say, after that 
period of Chinese literature which is marked by the labours of Confucius and 

* Prof. Whitney points out the Vedic character Paris, i8o6, p. ig. 1 cannot ascribe much im- 
ofthe deities, Surya-siddh. p, 203. The important portance to this sirgument until these barbarous 
point is, that some of them are exehmveiy Vedic. names mentioned by Dupuis have been authen- 

t Memoire expKoatif du Zodiaque, par Dupuis, ticated by Chinese scholars. 
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his collections of the ancient oral traditions of the country, China was de- 
vastated by revolutions and civil wars. In 213 B. C., the famous emperor 
Tsin-chi-hoang ordered all books to be burnt, except those treating on 
medicine, astrology, agriculture, and his own family annals. The punishment 
of death was threatened and inflicted on those who should venture to conceal 
books; and all Chinese authorities agree, that, during the years 213 to 206, this 
literary crusade had proved complete^ successful. In 206 a new dynasty, that 
of the Hans, came to the throne, and every effort was made by* them to 
collect — and again, for the most part, from oral tradition — the remains of 
Chinese literature. But whatever the Chinese may relate of the miraculous 
escape of some of their old classics, and however plausible the arguments 
may sound by which Chinese scholars have defended the general fact of the 
high antiquity of Chinese civilisation, it would have been difficult to recover 
from oral tradition minute astronomical observations. M. Biot feels this him- 
self ; and he tries, very ingeniously, to save ‘ a little of ancient astronomy/ 
Speaking of the emperor Tsin-chi-hoa^ig, he says, ‘II ordonna, sous peine de 
mort, de bruler tons les livres, a Texception de ceux qui traitaieht de medicine, 
d'astrologie {consSquemment m peu d'astronomie)^' This language shpws 
sufficiently what the claims of the Chinese to genuine and accurate astrono- 
mical observations, fixing the days and hours of historical events, about 4000 
B. C., really are ; and we cannot bring ourselves to admit that, either in 
language, religion, or science, the relation of the early Aryans to the Turanian 
inhabitants of China was that of pupils to their teachers. On the contrary, we 
believe that the relation of India to China has always been the same which we 
find at the time when Buddhism was introduced into the Middle Kingdom; 
and we know of no fact, even in later times, which would lead us to suppose 
that China had ever repaid to India the debt which it owed to that ancient 
cradle of Eastern civilisation. If this relation of the two countries is once 
established and well kept in mind, it would require stronger evidence than 

* A still stronger admission has been pointed and the science and practice of the astronomical 
out by Prof. Weber (p, 300) from Graubil (Observ. II. calculus became gradually lost. When the em- 
3 seq.). Gaubil says that according to the unanimous peror Tsin-chi-hoang ordered the great burning of 
testimony of Chinese astronomers, astronomy had books, Gaubil continues, suppose qu’il y eut des 
been almost entirely neglected after the time of the livres oil il se trouv 4 t des observations celestes et de 

Tchun-tsxeou, edited by Confucius (died 480 B. C.). preceptes d’astronomie, on les perdit ; il ne 

Eclipses were no longer observed, their calculations restoit que des traditions confuses, des catalogues 
were no longer handed to the emperor, the tower d’^toiles et de constellations et des fragmens de 
of the mathematicians was hut seldom ascended, quelques livres rnchfe.” 
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tlie hypothesis even of so learned an astronomei’ as_M. Biot, or the admission 
of so careful a Sanskrit scholar as Professor Lassen, to induce us on a sudden 
to invert the relative position of China and India, and to admit a civilising 
influence, exercised by the former on the latter. Such exceptions occur, no 
doubt, now and then in the ancient history of religion and civilisation, as well 
as in the ancient history of language. But, a general I'ule once being 
established, the exceptions require very strong evi(ience before they can be 
admitted: No one would allow an ancient Sanskiit word to be derived from 
Greek. But if words of decidedly Greek character have found their way into 
the Sanskrit dictionary, it becomes more necessary than ever to determine 
their relative ages : and we shall find that, in every instance, those Greek 
words, such as the words connected with the solar zodiac, are of a very late 
date in Sanskrit ; in fact, not anterior to the well-established historical inter- 
course between India and Greece after the time of Alexander. 

“ We have dw^elt rather long on this single question about the Chinese 
origin of Hindu astronomy ; but it will be seen, we hope, that, though it seems 
to be an isolated fact, it involves important consequences with regard to the 
organic structure, if we may say so, of the whole ancient civilisation of the 
East. We do not blame Mr. Hai’dwdck for having been swayed by the authority 
of such men as Biot and Lassen ; but we thought it right to point out how, in 
travelling over the unexplored and unmapped regions of the ancient world, 
he might have guarded himself against ever missing the right direction, if, 
instead of trusting to partial guides, he had clearly impressed on his own 
mind the gi-eat watersheds of thought and language which divide the principal 
families of the human race. Mr. Hardwick mistakes the place where the 
currents of Chinese and Indian civilisation effect their first junction'.” 

Shortly after these remarks were published, Biot renewed the controversy 
about the Chinese origin of the Indian Nakshatras, and he succeeded by his 
learning and by his eloquence to win the approval of at least one more 
Sanskrit scholar, but onq eminently qualified to express an opinion on such a 
subject, I mean Professor Whitney, the editor of the Atharva-veda, and of the 
important astronomical manual, the Surya-siddhanta. In his Notes on the Siirya- 
siddhdnta the Professor gives a most careful analysis of all the information 
that could be collected on the Indian Nakshatras, the Chinese Sieu, and the 
Arabic Manzil. He determines the situation of the stars and groups of stars 
which, under their Sanskrit, Chinese, and Arabic names, are referred to by the 
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astronomers of the East, and he arrives at the conclusion, that “after the 
exhibition of the concordances existing among the three systems, it can enter 
into the mind of no one to doubt that all have a common origin, and are but 
different forms of one and the same system.” (P. 201.) 

He then enters on an examination of Biot’s hypothesis, according to which 
the Indian Nakshatras are derived from the Chinese Sieu. “ According to Biot,” 
he writes “ the Sieu form an organic and integral part of that system by 
which the Chinese, from an almost . immemorial antiquity, have been ac- 
customed to make their careful and industrious observations of celestial 
phenomena. Their instruments, and their methods of observation, have been 
closely analogous with those in use among modern astronomers in the West : 
they have employed a meridian-circle and a measure of time, the clepsydra, 
and have observed meridian-transits, obtaining right ascensions and declina- 
tions of the bodies observed. To reduce the errors of their imperfect time- 
keepers, they long ago selected certain stars near the equator, of which they 
determined with great care the intervals in time, and to these they referred the 
positions of stars or planets coming to the meridian between them. The stars 
thus chosen are the Sieu, Twenty-four of them were fixed upon more than 
two thousand years before our era, &c.” (Pp. 201 — 203.) 

After expressing his entire concurrence in the views of Biot, Professor 
Whitney proposes nevertheless another theory, according to which the know- 
ledge of Chinese astronomy was not imported straight from China to India, 
but (p-205) “was carried, together with the Chinese system of division of the 
heavens into twenty-eight mansions, into Western Asia, at a period not much 


* Slirya-siddMnta, edited by Burgess and Whit- 
ney, p. 2 o I seq. I add the last statement wliicb Biot 
has left of his views on the Chinese Sieu: ‘^Je 
vais signaler h I’avance le but unique vers lequel 
nous allons marcher. II est tout entier compris 
dans la proposition suivante, que je me borne h. 
reproduire d’apr^s les 6nonc§s que j’en ai plusieuxs 
fois donnas dans ce journal m^me : Le trait dis- 
tinctif de Fastronomie des Chinois, c’est Fobserva- 
tion assidue des astres quand ils passent an meri- 
dien, en notant, au moyen des horloges d’eau, les 
instants on ils se trouvent dans ce plan. Yingt- 
huit etoiles, r^parties sur le contour du ciel, et 
toujours les m^mes, leur servent comme autant de 


signaux fixes, auxquels ils rapportent les positions 
relatives des Astres ainsi observes. De cette seulc 
pratique, invariablement suivie depuis nn temps 
inma^morial, ils ont su d 4 duire par eux-m^mes les 
dur^es moyennes des revolutions du soleil, de la 
lune, et des plan^tes ,* les p^riodes de temps qui 
ram^nent ces astres en conjonction on en opposi- 
tion entre eux ; les Elements d’un calendrier luni- 
solaire suffisant h tous les besoins publics ; et aussi 
une ample provision, incessament renouvelee, de 
pronostics astrologiques, ce besoin primitif et uni- 
versel de Fesprit bumain.” Journal des Savants, 
1861, (p. 9.) 
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later than B.C. iioo, and was then adopted by some western people, either 
Semitic or Iranian. In their hands it received a new form, such as adapted it 
to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the limiting stars of the 
mansions being converted into zodiacal groups or constellations, and in some 
instances altered in position, so as to be brought nearer to the general planetary 
path of the ecliptic. In this changed form, having become a means of roughly 
detennining and describing the places and movements of the planets, it passed 
into the keeping of the Hindus— very probably along with the first knowledge 
of the. planets themselves— and entered upon an independent career of history 
in India. It stfil maintained itself in its old seat, leaving its traces later in the 
Bundehesh; and made its way so far westward as finally to become known to, 
and adopted by, the Arabs.” 

Though I had hoped that some one better qualified than myself would vin- 
dicate the Indian origin of the ancient Indian astrohomy, and though I consider 
Professor Whitney, who, to an extensive acquaintance with astronomy adds 
a scholar-like knowledge of Sanskrit, an antagonist even more formidable 
than Biot, yet, as I protested against the conclusions of the one, I feel bound 
to oppose the arguments of the other. I do not see that we gain any thing by 
assuming an indirect instead of a direct importation of Chinese wisdom into 
India, particularly if the intermediate stage seems to have no other object than 
to bring the scientific discoveries of the Chinese down to the level of the Indian 
understanding. Nor do I see that we fare better if, as Professor Weber * pro- 
poses, we admit a spreading of astronomical knowledge from a Semitic centre, 
and assume the fundamental notions of chrononomy to have been imported 
from Babylon to China on one side, and to India on the other. I differ toto ado 


* Die Vedischen Nachricliten von den Naxatra ; 
erster Theil, i860 ; zweiter Theil, 1862. These 
Essays are very creditable to the author, and hardly 
deserved the withering contempt with which they 
were treated by Biot, (Precis de I’Histoire de TAs- 
tronomie Chinoise, p. 9.) I difi^r from nearly all 
the conclusions at which Prof. Weber arrives, but 
I admire Ms great diligence in collecting the ne- 
cessary evidence. It is not necessary, however, to 
enter on a discussion of all the problems touched 
upon by the learned author, and I have tried to con- 
fine myself as much as possible to the main issues of 
this already blit too complicated controversy. What 
vitiates many of Prof. Weber’s arguments fis that 


he has not made it clear to himself in every in- 
stance whether the months he is speaking about 
are sidereal or synodical. Their relation to the 
fixed stars (Nakshatras) and to the seasons would 
be much affected by this difference. At Home, in 
spite of intercalary montlis, January, at the time 
of Caesar, occupied the season of the year which 
ought to have been occupied by October. (Sir C. 
Lewis, Survey of Ancient Astronomy, p. 237.) 
Much greater confusion must have existed in an- 
cient India, where the standard measure of time 
was simply nycthemeric, modified on certain occa- 
sions by lunar, solar, or sidereal time. 
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from every one of thes6 theories. I feel as strongly to-day as I did when, in 
the year 1846 , 1 read at Paris the articles then pubUshed by Biot, that the 
Brahmans cannot have borrowed the idea of the Nakshatras from the Chi- 
nese. I maintain, i. that the Nakshatras were suggested to the Hindus by the 
moon’s sidereal revolution; 2. that they were intended to mark certain equal 
divisions of the heavens ; and 3. that their number was originally twenty-seven, 
not twenty-eight. 

Though the custom of beginning a discussion with verbal definitions has 
got into disrepute, I think it best to adhere to the old rule ; nay, I believe that 
its observance would have shortened, if it had not prevented, this long con- 
troversy. What then is meant by Nakshatra ? Nakshatra has three principal 
meanings. Originally it meant stars in general ; secondly, it meant the 
twenty-seven equal divisions of the heavens, constantly referred to in the 
Brdhmanas and Siitras ; and thirdly, it meant the twenty-eight asterisms, con- 
sisting of either one or more stars, which in later scientific treatises served 
as “points de depart” for astronomical observations. In order to avoid con- 
fusion I shall in future use Nakshatra in the second sense only, translating 
it by lunar mansions, wh i le I use Tdrd, instead of Nakshatra, if employed in 
the third sense, translating it by asterism. 

The coincidences between the Indian and Chinese systems of astronomy 
which struck Biot, and which before him had struck Anquetil and Bentley, 
refer entirely to the Indian Tdrds and the Chinese Sieu, I can understand 
how an astronomer who for the first time perceives these coincidences, 
should be strongly inclined to waive all minor differences and assume that 
the conceptions shared in common by Indian and Chinese astronomers were 
derived by the Indians from the Chinese, or by the Chinese from the Indians, 
or by both from a common source. But now that the novelty of the discovery 
has well nigh passed away, a more sober examination of the case would seem 
to lead to different results. I cannot agree with Prof. Weber when, in the 
beginning of his Essay, he asserts that “ the thorough analogy or even identity 
of both systems necessitate the admission of a special relationship.” The Sieu 
were originally twenty-four in number, they were afterwards raised to twenty- 
eight. There is no trace of a similar change in India. The Sieu throughout 
are single st&s * ; the Td.rds are, for the most part, groups or clusters of stars. 


* Whitney, p. 207. 
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The system of single stars, Yoga-tirds or junction-stars, is of so decidedly 
modern a date that Prof. Whitney places its introduction in the sixth century 
of our era (p. 212). But as to the coincidences themselves, taking it for granted 
that the Sieu stars are in all cases rightly identified with the stars of our 
globes, it should be home in mind, that the identification of the Hindu Tdrds 
is in many cases extremely problematical. Al-Biruni, who, in the»<eleventh 
century, attempted for the first time to authenticate the Indian Tdrds, relates 
that the Indian astronomers were unable to point out the stars to him. He 
was obliged to leave seven or eight as unknown or doubtful* Sir W. Jones 
and Colebrooke, who, in more recent times, undertook the same task, com- 
plained of the same difficulty. But even in the astronomical works of the 
Hindus there is some discordance as regards the stated position of the junc- 
tion-stars of the asterismsf, and with regard to the number of stars cordprised 
in each asterism the opinions vary even more considerably |. But if we waive 
all these objections, nay, if we allow a still further latitude, and count all 
Sieus and Tdrds as identical whenever the Sieu star corresponds with any one 
star of the Hindu asterisms, what is the result Out of twenty-eight Sieus 
there are seventeen which can be identified with the Taras. Now, if a scientific 
system is borrowed, it is borrowed as a whole. When the Hindus borrowed 
the twelve zodiacal signs, they did not borrow one-half of them only, but the 
whole. Unless therefore the discordance of nearly one-half of the Hindu and 
Chinese asterisms can be satisfectorily accounted for, I, for my part, must 
confess that I do not see so startling a problem that requires to be solved. If 
certain stars suggested themselves as particularly useful to the Chinese 
astronomers, some of them, not aU, might have recommended themselves 
for the same reason to the Hindus. Under the supposition that the Hindus 
were the pupils of the Chinese, the coincidences arising from this cause 
would be far less startling to me than the differences. On a point like 
this, howev^, I shall be inclined to defer to the authority of astronomers, 
and I am quite prepared to find that sooner or later the differences between 
the Sieus and Tdrds may be accotmted for. What then? Every Sanskrit 
scholar will most readily surrender the whole system of the Tdrds and 
Yoga-tards, or junction-stars, whether twenty-seven or twenty-eight in number, 

* Whitney, p. i8i; Journal des Sav. 1845, pp. 39-54. f Whitney, p. 182. 

t Weber, p. 380 seq. § Whitney, p. 200. 
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as of foreign origin. It never occurs in the ancient literature of the Brah- 
mans, it is not mingled with any of their ancient rites or traditions. It 
comes in at a time when India was no longer shut out from the rest of the 
world, and when a scientific study of astronomy had succeeded to the homely 
rules of the Vedic priests. That the system of the Siirya-siddhanta points to 
Greek and Alexandrian models has been proved by Prof. Whitney, and before 
him, by Colebrooke. Let hear what Colebrooke said on this subject^ : 

“ The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an early period in 
the astronomy cultivated by them for the regulation of time. Their calendar, 
both civil and religious, was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon 
and the sun : and the motions of these luminaries were carefully observed by 
them, and with such success, that their determination of the moon^s synodical 
revolution, which was what they were principally concerned with, is a much 
more correct one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a division of the 
ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight (?) parts, suggested evidently by 
the moon’s period in days, and seemingly their own: it was certainly bor- 
rowed by the Arabians. Being led to the observation of the fixed stars, they 
obtained a knowledge of the positions of the most remarkable ; and noticed, 
for religious purposes, and from superstitious notions, the heliacal rising, with 
other phenomena of a few. 

“ Whatever may have been the period when the notion was first obtained, that 
foreknowledge of events on earth might be gained by observations of planets 
and stars, and by astronomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its rise, 
certain it is, that the Hindus have received and welcomed communications 
from other nations on topics of astrology : and although they had astrological 
divinations of their own as early as the days of Par^^ara and Garga, centuries 
before the Christian era (?), there are yet grounds to presume that communica- 
tions subsequently passed to them on the like subject, either from the Greeks, 
or from the same common source (perhaps that of the Chaldeans) whence the 
Greeks derived the grosser superstitions engrafted in their own genuine and 
ancient astrology, which was meteorological. 

Joining this indication to that of the division of the zodiac into twelve 
signs, represented by the same figures of animals, and named by words of the 
same import with the zodiacal signs of the Greeks ; and taking into consider- 

^ Miscellaneous Essays, II. 447. 
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ation the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptolemaic system, or rather 
that of Hipparchus, and the Indian one of excentric deferents and epicycles, 
which in both serve to account for the irregularities of the planets, or at least 
to compute them, no doubt can be entertained that the Hindus received hints 
from the astronomical schools of the Greeks.” 

At Ijhe time at which Professor Whitney places the selection of the junction- 
stars to represent the asterisms, namely, in the sixth century of our era, there 
were Chinese travelling in India, and Hindus settled in China. An Indian 
religion had been imported into China, Indian festivals were celebrated in that 
country, and an Indian calendar had to be accommodated to that of the Chinese. 
At that time it was not only possible, but necessary that some compromise 
should be effected between the astronomical grammars of the two nations ; and 
I have little doubt that the distinguished scholar whose works have thrown so 
much light on the intellectual and religious intercourse between China and India 
in the seventh century A. D., will be able to solve the problem, how it was 
that some of the Chinese determinative stars were identified with the Tdras 
or Yoga-taras of the Hindus, and a twenty-eighth asterism added to the 
twenty-seven heretofore in use. If the Chinese had been acquainted with 
India at the early period implied in Biot’s theory, would it not be extra- 
ordinary that the name of India should never occur in their ancient annals? 
It is commonly admitted that India was unknown to the. Chinese before 
the expedition of Tchang Khian, 126 B. C., and its usual name, Thian- 
tchu (Sindhu), is in the Chinese annals mentioned for the first time in 
the eighth year of the emperor Ming-ti, 65 B. C.* The name of “China” has 
commonly been supposed to imply a date. If it is derived from the dynasty 
of the Tsin which came to the throne in the year 246 B. C., then no work 
in which “China” occurs as the name of the country, could be older than 
the third century B, C. I confess that I feel very unwilling to give up this 
view, and the fret that the name of China occurs in , the so-called Code of 
Mann and in the Mah^harata, so far from invalidating the date of the name, 
would only tend to confirm the modern origin now assigned to these works by 
all critical Sanskrit scholars. The difficulty is that “erez Sinim” occurs in 
Isaiah xlix. 1 2, and that the passage in which it occurs is considered by 
unprejudiced scholars as beyond any reasonable doubt more ancient than the 
third century B. C. It has been pointed out therefore, that the dynasty of the 

* Foe Kove Ki, p. 14. 
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Tsin, before its accession to the imperial throne, had been reigning for 600 
years in the province of Tsin (now Shensi), in that part of China which was 
the most likely to be first visited by travellers either from India or from 
Babylon. This would entail the loss of a most useful date, but it would help 
on the other hand to establish the possibility of Chinese astronomy being 

carried to Babylon, or Babylonian astronomy to China, at an early period, at 

#■ 

least at the time when the»second half of Isaiah was written 

Leaving the problem, if problem it can be called, as to the coincidences between 
certain of the Chinese Sieu and certain of the Hindu TarS^s, to be settled by 
scholars and astronomers who take an interest in the medieval history of India 
and China, we now approach a second question, namely, whether it is possible to 
identify the Chinese Sieu with the Hindu Nakshatras or twenty-seven lunar man- 
sions. Bentley declared decidedly that such an attempt was useless. Withrespect 
to the lunar mansions of the Chinese,” he writes, “ they differ entirely fron;i those 
of the Hindus, who invariably make theirs to contain 13° %o each on the ecliptic; 
whereas the Chinese have theirs of various extents, from upwards of 30^* to a 
few minutes, and marked by a star at the beginning of each, which makes 
them totally differ from the Hindu.'’ With the more accurate knowledge of 
the Sieu, which we owe to Biot, the difference between the two has become 
still greater, and instead of wasting any more time on attempts to compare the 
two, and trace them back to some common origin, we have only to describe the 
original character of the Nakshatras, in order to show how from beginning 
to end they differ from the Chinese Sieu. 

First then, the twenty- seven Nakshatras were suggested by the moon's 
passage. But though suggested by it, they were by no means confined to the 
one object of determining the moon's position in the heavens. Nothing was more 
natural for the sake of counting days, months, and seasons, than to observe the 
twenty-seven places which the moon occupied in her passage from any point of 
the sky back to the same point. It was far easier than to determine the sun’s posi- 
tion either from’ day to day, or from month to month, for the stars being hardly 
visible at the rising and setting of the sun, the idea of the sun’s conjunction 
with certain stars could not suggest itself to a listless observer t- The moon 
progressing from night to night, and coming successively in contact with certain, 

* Of. Gesenius, ed. Dietricli, s. v. sMm. for "when the sun rises, one cannot see the Nak- 

t Thus it is said in the Taitt. Br. I. 5, 2, i-; shatra.” 

“ Let him determine the Nakshatra about dawn ; 
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staxs, was like the finger of a clock moving round a circle and coming in 
contact with one figure after another. Nor would the portion of about one- 
third of a lunation in addition to the twenty-seven from new moon to new 
moon, create much confusion in the minds of the rough and ready reckoners 
of those early times. All they were concerned' with were the twenty- seven 
celestial stations which, after being once traced out by the moon, were fixed 
like so many mile stones for determining the course of all the celestial 
travellers that could be of any interest for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years. Any circle divided into twenty-seven sections, or any twenty-seven 
poles planted in a cftcle at equal distances round a house, would answer the 
purpose of a primitive observatory. All that was wanted to he known was 
between which pair of poles the moon or the sun were visible at their rising 
or setting, the observer occupying the same central position on every day. Our 
notions of astronomy cannot be too crude and imperfect if we wish to under- 
stand the first beginnings in the reckoning of days, and seasons, and years, 
and I doubt whether a profound knowledge of modern astronomy is not more 
of an impediment than help, to the historian of the early days of astronomical 
discovery. We cannot expect in those days more than what a shepherd 
would know at present of the sun, and moon, and stars, and seasons. We 
cannot expect any observation of heavenly phenomena unless they had some 
bearing on the practical wants of primitive society, and if wo meet with 
any records of these we must not expect them in that scientific fom in which 
they are said to have been recorded in China, but rather in the fonns of mythes 
and legends, the only language possible in those days of intellectual awakening. 
Thus we find the earliest allusion to the connection between the moon and the 
twenty-seven Nakshatras, in a legend preserved in several of tlie Brdhmanas. 
We read in the Kdthaka, ii. 3 * : 

“ Prajapati gave his daughters, the Nakshatras, to King Soma (the moon). 
He dwelt with Rohini. Those who were not visited by him, went back ; (there- 
fore does a wife, if she is not visited, go back.) He followed them, he asked for 
them again. He (Prajdpati) did not give them back. He said. Dwell equally 
with all, then will I give them back. He dwelt with Rohini only. Therefore 
consumption seized him upon this falsehood. (The King Soma is the moon, 
and as consumption seized the King, this is the origin of the so-caRed Royal 
Consumption.) He withered like grass. He prayed to Prajapati. He said, 

* Weber, Ind. Stud. III. p, 46 ^: 
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Dwell equally with all, then will I deliver thee of this. Therefore does the 
moon dwell equally with all the Nakshatras.” 

It is un fortunate that the number of the daughters of Prajapati is not given 
in this passage, hut it is nevertheless important as establishing the fact on 
which I insisted, namely, that the Nakshatras represented originally a division 
of the heavens into so many equal parts, and that this division was suggested 

n 

by the course of the moon. 

In another passage where the same legend is told (Taitt. Sanh. II. 3, 5, i) the 
number of the daughters of Prajapati is stated as thirty-three*, which may 
possibly be explained by the fact that in the ancient lists six of the Nakshatras 
are spoken of in the dualf. In the later literature, however, in the Maha- 
bhdrata, Manu, the Vishnu-Purana, where the same or similar legends are 
related, the number of the daughters of Prajapati or Daksha is given as 
twenty- seven. 

But we need not depend on these legends only in order to convince our- 
selves of the intimate connection between the twenty-seven Nakshatras and the 
moon. The sidereal, or, as it is sometimes called, the periodical month, i. e. the 
time during which the moon makes a revolution from any Nakshatra back to the 
same, though it was not used by later writers for astronomical or historical 
purposes, is nevertheless described by Garga and others on account of its 
importance for sacrificial purposes. I give the following extract from Garga 
which occurs in the commentary on the Jyotisha (MS. E. I. H. 1510. p. 6) : 

tm ^ itjt: I 

^ ^ II 

^RT^TTOt ?ITf^ ^ II rRTm II 

^ ^ I 

II q || 

* The Trinava (27) and Trayastrinsa (35) Stoma ceived in Prof. Cowell’s valuable edition) explains 
are mentioned together, Vaj. Sanh. XIII. 58. * the number by counting the E^rittMs as seven, and 
t These are 6, ii, 12, 16, 17, 21; all the rest the other Xakshatras each as one. 
are spoken of either in the singular or in the plural. J See Boehtlingk-Eoth, Dictionary, s.v. Daksha; 

The commentary to Taitt. Sanh. II. 3, 5 (just re- Weber, bfakshatra, p. 277. 
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“ And so says Garga, 

‘ The time in which the moon enjoys the circle of the Nakshatras, consisting 
of twenty-seven, that is a Nakshatra month, and its half is called a paksha.’ 

“ For there are four measures of time, and I shall propound them in the 
words of Garga*, viz. : — 

‘ The libatory (sdvana), the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal (ndkshatra), 

• I 

these are the four measures, by them the lustrum (yuga) is divided. 

‘ The measure consisting of day and night is called the vulgar and the 
libatory (savana)t; and therefore these measures do here proceed fi’om the 
libatory measure. 

‘ After it the nycthemera are fixed, and their beginnings proceed from the 
sun; and a lustrum is said to consist of 1830 such days. 

‘ The month consists of thirty nycthemera, and half of a sdvana (month) 
is called a paksha. A nycthemeron consists of 2400 lavas 

‘ The solar computation is derived fl’om the s\m while Bhdskara (the sun) 
travelling round goes to the south, having first gone to the northern region. 

‘ This is a year in time, its hal£ the Ayana, consists of three seasons ; half of 
a season is a month, consisting of thirty parts; the day is made by the sun. 

‘ Half of it is a solar paksha, and a day is the fifteenth part of it ; this 
fifteenth part (one day) consists of 2600 lavas §. 

‘A lustrum (or yuga) is said to consist of 1830 solar days ||. 

‘ The lunar measure is derived from the moon by its increase a||l wane. 
When the moon step by step, eveiy libatory day, increases and wanes that 


* “ Of four modes, namely, solar, lunar, sidereal, 
and civil time, practical use is made among men.” 
Surya-siddhtoa XIV. 2. 

t It is called sSvana from the three libations or 
sayanas, at morning, noon, and evening ; it is the 
simplest conception of the day, extending always 
from sunrise to sunrise, without taking into ac- 
count the different lengths of the year. Cf. Sdrya- 
siddh^nta I. 36 ; XIV. 18 : udayM udayam bh^noh 
savanam tat prakirtitam, s^van^ni sytir etena yaj- 
nak^lavidhis tu taih. 

X A lava would thus correspond to 36 seconds 
of our time. Wilson’s Dictionary gives a lava ei- 
ther as the 60th part of a nimesha, or as two 
k^shth^s, neither of which would correspond with 


of a day and night. 

I day and night =60 gha^k^s (n£di)=: 24 minutes. 
T ghatik£=6o kal^s (pala, vinldi}=:24 seconds. 

I kal^=6o k£shth£s=:24'". 

I k^tha=i8 nimeshas. 

I nimesha =30 tatparas. 

I tatpara=ioo trutis. 

Other divisions are given by Boehtlingk-Roth, s.v. 
tmti. Prof. Weber takes fox one 

hundred and twenty-four. 

§ There is some mistake in the MS., which will 
have to be corrected with the help of other MSS. 
The construction is that the 26th hundred of lavas 
is the 15th part of the paksha. 

II One line seems to be wanting. 
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is called a lunar month ; half of it is a p^irvana paksha, and the fifteenth part a 
tithi. 

‘ This (the tithi) is said to be 3,200 lavas in measure, and in the lustrum of 
the moon there are said to be i860 days*. 

‘ The time in which the moon enjoys the circle of the Nakshatras, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven, that is, a Nakshatra month, and its half is called a 
paksha. 

‘ The fifteenth part of this Nakshatra paksha is called a Nakshatra day ; 
this is said to be 3200 lavas in measure. 

‘ A yuga is said to consist of 2010 Nakshatra daysf.’” 

Another account of the different computations of the year is given in the 
Nirnayasindhu, written by Kamal^kara Bhatta, and printed at Calcutta, 1833. 
There it is said, that “ according to Midhava’s opinion, five ways exist of cal- 
culating the year, and that there is a sdvana, saura, chdndra, ndkshatra# and 
barhaspatya year. The B^.rhaspatya year is regulated by the planet Jupiter, 
and is known in astronomical works only. North of the NarmadS, it may be 
used for ceremonial pm-poses. Hemadri says, that there are only three different 
years, because the two last are not employed in the Dharma4dstra (law-books). 
Each year consists of twelve months, and if there be intercalary months, sixty 
days must be considered as one month, as Vydsa said, ‘ Sixty days are called 
a month by the Bddarayaiiias.’ Five Chandra or lunar years make a yuga, 
and eacfc of the sixty years has its own name. The same names apply also 
to the Barhaspatya years, which begin with the month of M 4 gha (winter 
solstice), while the Chfcdra years begin with the bright half of Chaitra (vernal 
equinox). At sacrifices and on other solemn occasions the Chdndra of lunar 
year is to be used, and no other, as Ai'shtishena says. 

“ An Ayana (sun’s road, half year) consists of three solar seasons. There are 
two Ayanas, a southern and a northern one, the one beginning with Karka 
(Cancer), the other with Makara (Capricorn), and different sacrifices are to be 
performed, according to different authorities, either in the one or the other 
Ayana. 

“ A season consists of two months, but here too an intercalary month is 

* must be taken as a feminine, a sum whole extract both text and translation must be 

of eighteen hundred. considered to rest on the authority of one MS. 

t The first line is not clear, and throughout the only. 
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not counted by itself. A month is of two kinds, lunar or solar. The first lunar 
month is Chaitra in Vasanta, the first solar month begins either with Mfaa 
(Pisces) or Mesha (Aries), as Baudhayana says: ‘Vasanta (spring) is in 
Mina and Mesha, or in Mesha and Vrisha (Taurus).’ For srauta and smarta 
ceremonies the lunar seasons ought to be used, and, if this be impossible, the 
solai- ones. There are six seasons, lunar as well as solar : Vasanta, Grishma, 
Varsha, S'arad, Hemanta, -and S'i&ra. 

“ There are four kinds of months ; 

I. S^vana, 2. Saura, 3. Chdndra, 4. Mkshatra. 

1. The sdmna month has thirty days and nights. 

2. The saura month goes from one conjunction of the sun to the next one. 
The first is VaisS,kha in Mesha (Aries). Although there are two Darsas (days 
of new moon or conjunction) in Mesha, the first is reckoned as belonging to 
Mina (Pisces), and goes to the solar month Chaitra. 

“ Some ghatikds before and after the entrance of the sun into a new sign are 
considered as sacred : 

I. In Mesha 10 ghatik^s are sacred before and after the conjunction. 


2. In Vrisha 16 before the conjunction. 

3. In Mithuna 16 after the conjunction. 

4. In Karka 30 before the conjunction (ayanam dakshinam). 

5. In Sinha 16 before the conjunction. 

6. In Kany^ 16 after the conjunction. 

7. In TuM 10 before and after the conjunction. 

8. In Vrischika (Annaki) 16 . . before the conjunction. 

9. In Dhanus 16 after the conjunction. 


10. In Makara (Jhasha) 24 ghatikds are sacred after the conj. (ayanam udak). 

(This is according to Hem^dri’s opinion. Mddhava considers 20 ghatikds 
as sacred after the conjunction.) 

11. In Kumbha 16 ghatMs are sacred before the conjunction. 

12. In Mina 16 after the conjunction. 

The equinoxes fall in Mesha and Tuli 

The solstices in Karka and Makara. 

3. The chdndra month consists of two pakshas (halves of the moon). 
T his lunar month either begins with S'ukla (the bright half) and ends with Ama 
(new moon), or it begins with Krishpa (the dark half) and ends with full 
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moon. South of the Vindhya they begin the month with the moon’s increase, 
but north of it either with its increase or with its decrease, though the former 
is the more usual. The first chtodra month is Chaitra. 

4. The ndkshatra month consists of one passage of the moon through all the 
Nakshatras *. 

“ A Br&hmapa ends his month with the new moon (Am^vfcya), a Kshatriya 
with the sun’s entrance (Sankrdnti) into a new rsign, a Vaisya with full 
moon. Garga says : ‘ The saura month is to be used at marriages &c., the 
sdvana month at sacrifices, the chdndra month at annual and obsequial rites. 
Other authorities however give different rules.’ ” 

Having thus established the first point, that the twenty-seven Nakshatras 
were suggested by the periodical revolution of the moon, we proceed to con- 
sider the second, namely, that the twenty-seven Nakshatras represented so 
many equal divisions of the heavens. This was clearly indicated by the legend 
of Soma being ordered to dwell the same time with every one of his wives, but 
it is likewise implied in almost every statement in which the Nakshatras are 
used for chronological purposes. No one in the present day would think of 
employing instead of the equal segments of the zodiac, the single stars 
of the Greek constellations, the Lion &c., for fixing the time of the year; 
nor would an Indian astronomer make use for that purpose of the single stars 
of the Nakshatras, instead of the twenty-seven equal divisions in which these 
stars are scattered about. Unless the Nakshatras meant the twenty-seven 
equal divisions, each consisting of 13° 20', how could it be explained that the 
summer solstice falls in the middle of A^lesha when the winter solstice is in 
the beginning of S'ravishthd, thus giving thirteen and a half Nakshatras to the 
sun’s road north and exactly the same number to its road south of the equator? 

The passages generally quoted to prove the inequality of the Nakshatras f 
are all taken from modem books, and, as far as I can understand them, they 
refer to the Tdrds or stars, not to the Nakshatras or lunar mansions. It is 

* it is said in the Grammar of P^nini (IV. Nakshatras would he a ndkshatra ahor^tra (day 
2, 3), fbat certain adjectives are formed from the and night). This is said expressedly by Patanjali : 
names of the Nakshatras, to express the time con- tlf: tT Kfa ’ U T ' g i qii I I. The 

nested with them, i. e. the time during which the day and night therefore during which the moon 
moon is in conjunction with any one of the Nak- passes through the Nakshatra Pushya in any month 
shatras. If therefore the passage of the moon would be called pausha, pausham ahar, pauehi 
through all the Nakshatras corresponds to one rStrih. 

nakshatra month, its passage through each of the t Of. Weber, Nakshatra, p. 309 seq. 
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perfectly possible that, as Hindu astronomers maintain, the moon or the sun 
may be in conjunction with one of the stars belonging to the TMs, before 
they have entered the Nakshatra-segment to which that Tara has given its 
name. Nor would this in any way disprove the equal distances of the Nak- 
shatras, for it is only in comparison with these equidistant Nakshatras that the 
stars or clusters of stars could possibly be called either deficient or excessive. If 
the coincidences between certain Taras and certain Sieus are so startling as they 
are represented to be, they may possibly find their explanation in the intercourse 
between the Buddhists of India and China, which dates firom a period anterior 
to the first occurrence of the non-equidistant Taras in Sanskrit literature. 

The only passage which for a moment made me doubtful as to the 
equal division of the Indian Nakshatras, is that quoted by Prof. Weber 
ft-om a Hebrew translation of Majriti (p. 323 seq.). Majriti (died 1007 
speaks of the lunar mansions of the Hindus : he gives their names, twenty-eight 
in number, and their degrees on the ecliptic. These degrees, to judge from 
the translation supplied by Dr. Steinschneider, vary considerably. I therefore 
requested Dr. Feubauer to collate the original text of Majriti, preserved in an 
Arabic MS. of the Bodleian Library, and I was glad to find that the apparent 
inequalities are due entirely to the Hebrew translation, the Arabic original 
allowing about 12° 51' 26" to each of the twenty-eight manzil*. This therefore 
shows again an equal division, though it does show at the same time that the 
Arabs, in other respects the docile pupils of the Hindus, divided the heavens 
into twenty-eight, instead of twenty-seven, equal segments. 

Finally, as to the number of the Nakshatras, I maintain that it was origin- 
ally, and that, in one sense, it always remained twenty-seven. Let us first 
examine Biot’s view of the subject. He maintains that the number of Naksha- 
tras was originally twenty-eight, because such was the number of the Chinese 
Sieu; and thatf “the omission of Abhijit fi'om the series took place because the 
mansion belonging to that asterism was on the point of becoming extinguished, 
the circle of its junction-stai’ being brought by the precession to a coincidence 
with that of the junction-star of the preceding asterism about A. D. 972.” Prof 
Whitney has pointed out some mistakes which vitiate Biot’s calculation, and 

* Majriti begins : Now I shall mention the list of the lunar mansions from a Leyden MS. in 
effects of the moon within the limits of their his learned essay on “ Pseudepigraphic Literature,” 
stations, as agreed upon by the Indians, &o. Dr. p. 76. 

Steinschneider has lately supplied a more correct + Whitney, SSrya-siddhfinta, p. 208. 
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which would defer till several centuries later the date of coincidence of the two 
circles of declination. He himself, however, believes, like Biot, that Abhijit is as 
originally and ti'uly a part of the system of asterisms as any other constellation 
in the series, which is properly composed of twenty-eight members, and not of 
twenty-seven. “ The analogy of the other systems,” he says, “ and the fact that 
treatises like the Sdrya-siddhanta, which reckon only twenty-seven divisions 
of the ecliptic, are yet obliged, in treating of the asterisms as constellations, 
to regard them as twenty-eight, are conclusive upon this point. The whole 
difhculty and source of discordance seem to lie in this,— how shall there, in 
any systematic method of division of the ecliptic, be found a place and a portion 
for a twenty-eighth asterism ? The Khanda-kataka, as cited by Albiruni, in 
making out, by a method which is altogether irrespective of the natural posi- 
tions of the asterisms with reference to the zodiac, the accordance already 
refen-ed to between their portions and the moon’s daily motions, allots to Abhijit 
so much of the ecliptic as is equivalent to the mean motion of the moon dm-ing 
the part of a day by which her revolution exceeds twenty-seven days. Others 
allow it a share in the proper portions of the two neighbouring asterisms : thus 
the Muhurta-Mala, a late work, of date unknown to us, says, ‘ the last quarter 
of UttararAshadha and the first fifteenth of S'ravana together constitute Abhijit: 
it is so to be accounted when twenty-eight astexdsms are reckoned ; not other- 
wise.’ Ordinai’ily, however, the division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal 
portions is made, and Abhijit is simply passed by in their distribution. After 
the introduction of the modern method of dividing the circle into degrees and 
minutes, this last way of settling the difficulty would obviously receive a 
powerful support and an increased currency, from the fact that a division by 
twenty-seven gave each portion an even number of minutes, 800, while a division 
by twenty- eight yielded the awkward and unmanageable quotient 77 if.” 

In answer to Biot, who fixes the date of the suppression of Abhijit at 
A. D. 972, we may simply appeal to Albiruni. He wrote a book on India, 
and particularly on Indian astronomy, about fifty-seven years after the supposed 
disappearance of Abhijit. He had been in India for several years, learning 
Sanskrit, reading in the original the astronomical works of the Brahmans, and 
consulting living astronomers on the actual position of their stars, and asking 
then’ advice on any points of difficulty. Yet nothing can be more opposed 
to Biot’s theory than the view which Albiruni takes of the Nakshatras : 

“ The origin of the lunar mansions,” he says, “ amongst the Hindus is 
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analogous to that of the zodiacal signs, for in reference to these mansions, the 
circle of the zodiac is divided into twenty- seven equal parts, each mansion 
comprising 13° or 800'. The planets enter and leave them, moving through 
them in latitude to the north and south. The principle of this division in 
twenty-seven parts lies in the moon’s moving over the whole circunaiference 
of the heaven in 27-I- days, which needs correction. The number of twenty- 
eight, admitted by the Arabs, has likewise its origin by counting from the first 
lunar phase in the west to the last in the east. They reckon as one of the 
mansions the falling Eagle (a Lyrse, Abhijit), so that they get twenty-eight, 
which has been the reason why some of our Arabian astronomers and almanac 
writers have been mistaken, asserting that the Hindus also had twenty- eight 
Nakshatras, and that they suppressed one which was always covered by the 
rays of the sun. But this is wrong ^ for originally there were only twenty-seven, 
and one has been added afterwards!^ 

Nothing can be clearer than this; nothing more in accordance with all we 
know from other ancient sources on the same subject. Yet Biot sees in all this 
nothing but a proof of Albirunf s ignorance, and remains unshaken in his belief 
that Abhijit was one of the old Nakshatras, and disappeared in the year 972 A.D. 

In answer to Professor Whitney, who though differing from Biot's arguments, 
agrees nevertheless with him on the original number of the twenty-eight 
Nakshatras and the later suppression of Abhijit, I beg to propose the following 
theory. We must, .from the beginning, distinguish between two things, the 
Nakshatras as the twenty-seven equal portions of the heavens, and the Naksha- 
tras or Taras as independent asterisms. We have to do the same in Greece with 
the zodiacal portions and the zodiacal stars, and it is well known that the Greeks 
for a long time admitted only eleven constellations, though they always had the 
twelve equal divisions of the ecliptic^. I hold then that the names given to stars 


* Letronae, Journal des Savants, 1839 (p. 528): 
“La spLere grecque est originale; la formation en 
a 4 t 4 successive; Fid^e de la division zodiacale, 
4 trang^re ^ sa premiere constitution, y a trans- 
port^e apr^s coup ; mais les figures et les noms 
des signes sont d’invention grecque. — Des textes 
existent, qui attestent Fintroduction successive dans 
la sphere grecque de trois au moins des figures 
zodiacales. — Belier et Sagittaire par Cleostrat^ de 
Tenedos. { 6 ^^ silcle.) Plin. II. 6. — ^Avant Cleostrate 


les asterismes n’^taient pas m^me au nombre de 
neuf ; et bien qu’il n’y ait aueune preuve que Fin- 
troduction de la Balance ne soit pas due ^ Hip- 
parque lui-m^me, il est constant que les premiers 
textes ou Femploi de ce signe est clairement enonce, 
sont ceux de -Geminus et de Varron, appartenant 
au milieu du siScle. — On sait que Ptolem^e 

dans son catalogue, conserve constel- 

lation (doreptcr/Aos), et pour le signe {(a^iov et 

bcoSeKarrjfxoptovf 

q 
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or constellations, such as Kyittikd &c., existed before the triseinadic division 
of the heavens became fixed ; that the most interesting, though not always the 
most brilliant stars were selected to serve as exponents of the twenty-seven 
divisions ; and that in this selection Abhijit was not comprised. Abhijit, how- 
ever, being as its very name declares, a star of good omen, continued to be 
observed for sacrificial purposes, and was invoked between the twenty-sixth 
and twenty- seventh constellations, between TJttafa-Ashadhd and S'^ravana, 
where, its real position is to be found. This is clearly shown by a popular 
legend, repeated in the Taittiriya-Brahmana I. 5, 2, 3 and 4 : “ There is a Nak- 
shatra, Abhijit by name, above the Ashadh^*, below S'ron 4 . The gods and 
Asuras were fighting, the gods conquered under that Nakshatra. Because they _ 
conquered, therefore it is Abhijit, the conqueror. Him of whom one wishes that 
he should conquer an invincible enemy, one ought to stir up to fight under the 
Nakshatra Abhijit. Hq, conquers even the invincible, and as if he (the enemy) 
were defeated by his own fault.” When in later times the Hindus became 
acquainted with nations using twenty-eight instead of twenty-seven deter- 
mining constellations, Abhijit would naturally be thought of in order to bring 
their own system in harmony with that of their neighbours, and Arabic astro- 
nomers, in particular, would naturally, though wrongly, as pointed out by 
Albiruni, adopt the theory, adopted by Biot, that the Hindus did not under- 
stand their own system, and that Abhijit had at all times formed an integral 
part of their elementary astronomy. 

If with this view clearly before us we examine the earliest as well as the 
latest notices of the Nakshatras that can be found in the literature of the 
Hindus, many difficulties will disappear. The number of twenty-seven, though 
not to be found in the Chhandas or Mantra periods, is of frequent occurrence in 
the Brahmana period. Many passages containing the number of twenty-seven 
for the Nakshatras may be seen in Prof. Weber’s Essay, and in the Dictionary of 
Boehtlingk and Roth. In the Taittiriya-Sanhita IV. 4, 10, 1-3, where all the 
names and the presiding deities of the Nakshatras are given, Abhijit is not men- 

* The conunentator states that Abhijit occupies why its position is given is because the other 
the fourth quarter of Uttar&htidhS, and the first twenty-seven? Nakshatras had been mentioned be- 
quarter of S'ravana. There is nothing to show fore in proper order, whereas Abhijit, not being 
that Abhijit was a wen? Nakshatra^ on the contrary, comprised in that list, had to be referred to the 
the Brthmaija connects it with ancient legemS, two Nakshatra divisions with which it coincided, 
like all the other Nakshatras. The only reas'dn 
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tioned, nor is its name to be found in a similar list in the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
I. 5, 1. It occurs for the first time in a second list of the Nakshatras, in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana III. 2, i, 6 ; and it occurs there, what is important and not 
favourable to my theory, as the sixth asterism after Full moon. Nevertheless I 
cannot bring myself to believe that it here enjoys an equal rank with the 
other Nakshatras; or, if it does, it does so ordy because certain popular super- 
stitions had attached thenfselves to this asterism, and because certain hbations 
were offered to if at the same time as those destined for the twenty-seven 
Nakshatras. The passage from the Atharva-veda (XIX. 7, i, 8, i), so often 
quoted by Biot and others, is more decided, and certainly proves the connection 
of twenty-eight Nakshatras with twenty-eight days. But the Atharva-veda 
stands by itself, and its last books particularly contain very doubtful passages. 
Unsupported by the genuine literature of ancient India, nay, opposed by its 
almost unanimous testimony, the charms and nursery rhymes of the Atharva- 
veda can carry no weight. 

That an attempt was made to foist in Abhijit as a Nakshatra in places where 
it was not intended to be, is shown in a curious way by the MSS. of the Jyotisha 
and its commentary. The names of the twenty-seven presiding deities are given 
in the Jyotisha in three Slokas : 

inrTXTfir: i 

II II 

^ t ^ iRltii 

I 

^ ^ iR^ii 

lont I 

^ ll^bll 

When these verses are repeated in the MS. of the commentary, BrahmA the pre- 
siding deity of Abhijit, is inserted before Vishnu, as pointed out by Professor 
Lassen, in violation of all the rules of metre. 


* Comm. W. 

t Comm. Afterwards 






I Comm. ^T. 
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The very name given to the Natshatra zodiac, namely Trinavachakra * 
shows that the idea of twenty-seven was foremost in the mind of those who 
fixed that name f . At the time of Amara | the word nakshatra was used almost 
synonymously with twenty-seven, and a necklace, consisting of twenty-seven 
pearls, was called Nakshatra-m^A Nakshatra-string. In like manner the Hema- 
chandra-kosha, when enumerating the Fakshatras (w. 108-115), gives only 
twenty-seven names, and does not include Ahhijit. • 

Lastly, in astronomical works, the Nakshatras, if used as chronological ele- 
ments, are always twenty-seven in number. 

S'akalya, the reputed author of the S^akalyarSanhitA when speaking of the 
supposed motion of the Seven Rishis, says, “their motion is eight minutes 
in a year and again, “ moving in the North into different positions, the Rishis 
employ 2700 years in revolving through the assemblage Of asterisms This is 
possible only under the supposition that the number of asterisms is twenty- 
seven, not twenty-eight. For eight minutes a year would amount to 800 
minutes in one hundred years. Now 800 minutes is equal to 13° 20'; this again 
is the twenty-seventh part of the eclipitic, and therefore the stars called the 
Seven Rishis would require 2700 years to pass through the twenty-seven 
asterisms or the whole of the ecliptic. 

Varaha Mihira again, when speaking of the supposed movement of the Seven 
Rishis, states on the authority of Garga, that “ when king Yudhishthira ruled the 
earth, the Rishis were in MaghA and the period of the era of that king is 2526 
years. The Rishis remain for a hundred years in each asterism, being connected 
with that particular Nakshatra to which, when it rises in the East, the line of 
their rising is directed ]]. The same position of the Seven Rishis at the junction 
of the Dvapara and Kali-yuga is confirmed by quotations Jffom Vriddha Garga 
and K^yapa by the commentator Bhattotpala. 

Now although this movement of the Seven Rishis is but imaginary, it was 
used for chronological purposes, and as the Paurdnic tradition gives 1 1 1 5 years 
as intervening between the beginning of the Kali-yuga and Nanda, the pre- 
decessor of Chandragupta (Sandrokyptos), the Bhdgavat-purAna says quite in 

* See also Taitt. Sanh. VII. i, 2, 2. saptavin^atimauktlkaih. Of. HalSyudlia II. 408. 

t Of Boeitlingk-Eoth, s. v. trinava, -^riiere Tri- § Oolekrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, II. 358. 
navachakra is not given. {| Colekrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, II. 356. 

i Of Amara-kosha, 2, 6 , 2 , 8. nakshatramSK eyfit 
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accordance with the theory of the movement of the Seven Rishis, that “ when, 
from Magha, they shall reach PurvashacJhA then will this Kali age attain its 
gro-wth under Nanda and his successors f for as eleven Nakshatras pass from 
Magha to Piirvashadha, ii x loo years must have passed between the beginning 
of the Kali age and Nanda. 

A single allusion to Abhijit, as one of the chronological elements of 
the Brahmans, occurs in, a computation proposed by Lalla, as quoted by 
Munisvara in his gloss on the S'iromapi (Colebrooke II. 358). Lalla says: “If 
the number of years of the Kali age, less fourteen, be divided by 100, the 
quotient, as the vdse declare, shows the asterisms traversed by Marichi and the 
other celestial sages, beginning from the asterism of Viranchi (Brahma).” Here 
LaUa is generally understood to mean the asterism Rohinl, which is sacred to 
Prajapati (or Brahma). But Munisvara remarks in another place, that Lalla 
may here intend Abhijit, which is sacred to Vidhi or Brahma. 

But even then, what is the conclusion of Munisvara? Not that the move- 
ment begins in the Nakshatra Abhijit, as one of twenty-eight Nakshatras, placed 
between Uttarasha(Iha and S'ravapa ; but, on the contrary, that the movement 
would then begin in S'ravaija, of which Abhijit forms a part, and that thus the 
statements of Lalla and S'akalya would be reconciled. Abhijit therefore, or 
Brahma, would be simply a synonyme of S'ravapa or of some part of S'ravana : 
it would not be one of twenty-eight equal divisions of the ecliptic. 

I conclude with two extracts from the Sdrya-siddhanta*. We read II. 64. 
wtntsg^rfl fOT i:, " the portion of an asterism is eight hundred minutes,” i. e. the 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic. 

We find afterwards ( 1 . c. p. 1 77) from VIII. 2 to 9, the position of each asterism 
in the arc of the ecliptic to which it gives name, and which is styled its “ portion' 
(bhoga), the resulting polar longitudes and the polar latitudes. The stars of whicl 
the text thus accurately defines the positions, do not, in most cases, by them 
selves alone, constitute the asterisms ; they are only the principal members oi 
the several groups of stars,— each, in the calculation of conjunctions (yoga; 
between the planets and the asterisms, representing its group, and therefore 
called the junction-star, yoga-tdrd, of the asterism. 

If therefore we find, as Professor Whitney writes, that in the former passage 
the ecliptic is divided into twenty-seven equal arcs, whereas in this passage we 

* S&ya-siddli^nta, ed. Whitney, p. 91. 
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are told of twenty-eight asterisms, very unequally distributed along the 
ecliptic, and at greatly varying distances from it, the natural conclusion is 
that the word nakshatra had two meanings, quite distinct from each other, 
as distinct in fact as Leo, when spoken of as a fixed star, and Leo, when spoken 
of as one of the duodecimal divisions of the sky, and that these must never be 
confounded. 

The original meaning of Nakshatra* was of cpurse the natural, not the 
scientific. It meant first, star in general, afterwards, certain stars or portions 
of the starry heaven. In the Rig-veda, Nakshatra does not occur in its 
technical sense except in one passage, which I pointed out in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 2ia)f. This passage I communicated to Biot, 
who referred to it on several occasions. That I was right in speaking of it as 
the only allusion in the Rig-veda to the Nakshatras, in the technical sense of 
the word, is now admitted even by those who at first were sceptical on that 
point. Nor should I have ventured to suggest the technical meaning of 
Nakshatra even in this one passage of the Rig-veda, if it had not been that it 
occurred in the last Mandala, which contains a mixture of very ancient and 
very modem fragments. I agree,’ however, with Professor Weber, that even in 
this passage there is no absolute necessity for taking Nakshatra in the sense of 
the twenty-seven Nakshatras, the stations of the moon. The word nakshatra 
may even here be rendered by star. But the probabilities are in favour of the 
translation which I first proposed. There are several allusions in the hymn to 
times and seasons |, nay, the only two names of particular Nakshatras which 
have been traced in the Rig-veda occur in this very hymn, Agh^h for Maghah, 
and Aijuni for Phalguni. The text, as repeated in the Atharva Sanhita XIV. 

* I say nothing of the etymology of Nakshatra, Boehtlingk and Roth, s. v. 

because tiougK many We teen proposed by In- f X. 8g, 2. 1 I TO I I 

dian and European scholars, there is not one that , r\ a.-, « , 

. : , . , ^ I then Soma, the moon, la placed m 

carries conviction, or does not violate some of 

,, , - ^ 1 mi ^ the lap of these Nakshatras.” 

the laws of Comparative Philology. The most 

unobjectionable derivation is that of Y^ska, who J Verse 5. I I » WW: i 

derives nakshatra firom nakah, ‘ to come,’ ‘ to ap- \ “ V^yu is the protector of Soma, the 

proach.’ Naksh is used of the light of the sun moon (month) is the type of the years.” Why V^u 
filling the sky, Rv. X. 3, 5 ; and in a similar sense it is mentioned as protector of Soma is not clear. Rv. 
occurs IV. 43, 5, and I, 95, 10. The idea of comers X, 21, 10, the Maruts are called ntohatra^avas, but 
or goers is certainly not a very striking one, but here nakshatra seems used in the sense of ^heaven,’ 
the ancient poets actually used charishnu, ^ going,’ and the compound would mean ‘of heavenly 
as an epithet of nakshatra, Rv. X. 88, 13. See strength.’ 
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I, 13, leaves no doubt that the two Nakshatras Magh^ and Phalguni are 
here intended. 

I I u I wm^i 1 ^ 1 
1 I I I 'Cffic I 11 II 

“ The dowry of Surya (sun„as feminine) went forth, which Savitri sent off. At 
the Aghds the cows are kUled, at the Aijunis she (the wife) is led round the 
fire.” 

This is evidently intended simply as a symbolic sanction of some ancient 
customs, the marriage of the sun being the type of every human marriage. 
That the Arjuni stars were favourable for marriage ceremonies we can see 
from the Taittiriya-Brdhmana I. 5, i* where the first Phalgunis are represented 
as flanked by a husband and wife, the second Phalgunis by a dowry and those 
who carry it away from the father’s house. It would be a mistake to think 
here of solar time, the time when the sun stands in Maghd and Phalguni being 
considered in India as any thing but favourable for marriage ceremonies. If 
the expressions here used had any direct reference to a definite system of 
chronology, we could only take ‘at the Agh^s’ and ‘at the Aijunis’ in the sense 
of ‘ at the Aghd and Arjuni full moons,’ and this would con’espond with the 
month of Mdgha or the winter solstice, the beginning of the year f, the time most 
auspicious for nuptial ceremonies. The killing of cows at marriage feasts may 
seem strange to those who are accustomed to modern Indian ideas, but the old 
Rishis had no scruples in killing the sacred animal. In the STauta-padma- 
nS,bhi (MS. p. 107'’) a Siitra is given nbnj: ^ fwfk^, “ the cow as a sacri- 
ficial animal is prohibited in the Kali age,” which implies that in former ages 
no such prohibition existed. 

In conclusion, I have to say a few words on an hypothesis according to 
which the discovery of the twenty-seven Nakshatras was originally made at 
Babylon, and from thence communicated at a very early time— the date is not 
given— to the Indians in the South, the Chinese in the East, and sundry 
Semitic nations in the West. Such an hypothesis seems almost beyond the reach 

* ^ I srm 1 1 11 rbe 

commentator adds ; 

t ^ alnif g ; : < Wthit; 1. 
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of scientific criticism, tfiough with the progress of the deciphering of the Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions, some facts may come to light either to confirm or to refute it. 
At present, however, all that can be brought forward in proof of such a theory is 
vague and uncertain, and could not stand the test of the most forbearing criti- 
cism, much less the attacks of that uncompromising scepticism which has lately 
been directed against all that is called ancient Babylonian astronomy. 

It is certainly striking that the Arabic name of the lunar mansions; manzil 
(plur. menazil), should be derived from the same root as the Mazzaloth men- 
tioned in the Bible. In the Second Book of Kings, xxiii. 5, we read how Josiah 
(6^4 B. C.) “put* down the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of Judah had 
ordained to burn incense in the high places in the cities of Judah, and in the 
places round about Jerusalem ; them also that burned incense unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host of heaven.” The 
word here translated by planets is Mazzaloth. The LXX do not translate it, 
but render it by naQ>vpwQ, the Vulgate substitutes the zodiac; Rabbi Jona 
Ibn Djanah suggests, as Dr. Neuhauer informs me, the twenty-eight mangl. 
None of these translations rest on any tangible evidence, and all that can be said 
is, that the Mazzaloth may have been the lunar Nakshatras, but that we have ' 
no means of proving it. How dangerous it is to trust to mere plausibilities in 
matters involving such vast consequences, is shown by the word Mazzaroth, 
which occurs in Job xxxviii. 31, 32. “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” 

Here too Mazzaroth has been translated by the twelve signs of the 
zodiac; but as this is impossible, it was certainly tempting to take Maz- 
zaroth as a dialectic variety of Mazzaloth, particularly as the expression of 
bringing forth the Mazzaroth in his season, seems so appropriate to the stars 
being, as it were, brought forth, and following each other in the succession of 
the seasons. Nevertheless, Professor Ew-ald declares such an identification as 
inadmissible, and is in favour of deriving the word from n^zer, ‘ crown,^ as the 
name of a constellation. 

The fact that the Harranians* offered sacrifices to their god Sin (moon) 
every twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth day, proves nothing whatever as to the 
existence of twenty-seven Nakshatras. 

* Chwolsoha, Ssabier, 11 . 37, 256, 258, 295, quoted by Prof. Weber, Nakshafias, p. 316, 
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Lunar chronology seems everywhere to have preceded solar chronology. 
The Psalmist (civ. 19) sings* * * § “He appointed the moon for seasons: the sun 
knoweth his going down;” and the Vedic Rishi (X. 85,18) when speaking 
of sun and moon, says, “The one (sun) shines upon all creation, the other 
establishing the seasons is horn anew.” Ibn Esra observes in his Commentary 
on the Pentateuch (Exodus xii. 2) that the Hebrew word for month, chodesh, 
can be intended for lunar months only, because it is derived from a root meaning 
to he new, whereas shanah, year, would imply a solar year, because it expresses 
the idea of annus or annulus t. It is known besides, that at Jerusalem J the Syne- 
drium used to sit till two or three witnesses came to announce the first appear- 
ance of the new moon, and that the event was signalized all over the country by 
bonfires. And a similar custom prevailed among the Bdhikas, where, according to 
the Mah 4 bh 4 rata. an old witch sang out the new moon, beating a drum during 
the night, while the town of S^ikala was feasting f . I could mention fifty other 
passages where festivals are mentioned at the beginning, the middle, or the end 
of each lunar month, and I believe even that the Sabbath was originally a 
holiday connected with a lunar chronology ||. But it serves no purpose to bring 
forward evidence which does not prove the point that has to be proved, and of 
which all that can be said is, that it is consistent with our theory. 

More important are the passages where the manzil are mentioned in the 
Koran, X. 5, XXXVI. 39 ; nor can there be any doubt, after the evidence 
collected by Dr. Sprenger^, that the twenty-eight lunar asterisms had been 
observed by the Beduins of the desert long before the time of Mohammed. 
Yet, after all that has been written on the subject, and I would particularly 


* Humboldt, Kosmos, II. 47. (Germ. Ed.) 

t Ideler, Haudbucb der Chronologie, p. 489. 

X Of. Zeitscbrift der Deutscben Morgenlandiscben 
Gesellscbaffc, II. p. 344. Prof. Seyffarth endea- 
voured to show that tbe Jews, before the de- 
struction of J erusalem, used solar months only, but 
his arguments are not convincing. 

§ Lassen, De Pentapotamia, p. 65, verse 25. 

II Dr. Heubauer has quoted a marginal note from 
the Cusari which is remarkable. It states that the 
hebdomadal chronology is found nowhere except 
where the Jews have introduced it : “ J’ai trouve 
une id^e dans le tivre de Salem ben Eou’heim ; il 
fait observer que nous ne trouvons pas de nations 


qui connaissent le, sabbat (c’est-^-dire qui sachent 
le determiner par le calcul), ^ moins qu’elles n’aient 
une notion de la Torah ; par consequent elles ont 
emprunte ce jour de repos aux Israelites ; mais 
ceUes qui connaissent point la Torah, comme les 
Indiens et les Persans, &c., ne connaissent que les 
jours des mois d’apr^s le calcul et d’apr^s la tra- 
dition ; mais elles ignorent la semaine sabbatique. 
Ces paroles sont citees an nom de Fayoumi.” Jour- 
nal Asiatique, Dec. 1861, p. 462. 

II Zeitscbrift der D. M. G. XIIL 160-165. Dr- 
Sprenger’s remarks on page 161 are very import- 
ant, and confirm the view which I have taken of 
primitive lunar astronomy. 

"s 
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call attention to Prof. Weber’s careful reasonings on p. 320, I still hold to 
Colebrooke’s view, who derives the Arabic manzil, at least in their scientific 
form, from an Indian source. Whatever view we may take on this point, 
the fact that Mohammed knew the twenty-eight lunar mansions, and that 
they were known to the Arabs before his time, could imder no circumstances 
be used as an argument to show that they existed at Babylon in the twelfth 
century before our era, which is the point that would have to be established. 
The passage in the Bundehesh in which the twenty-eight divisions occur, is 
no more pertinent to the establishment of the Babylonian theory than the list of 
Coptic names* neither of them going back beyond the time of Mohammed. 
Why, finally,' the latitude f to be discovered from the difference between the 
longest and shortest days which, according to the Jyotisha, amounted to six 
muhurtas, or 288 minutes, should prove the Babylonian origin of Indian 
astronomy, I am at a loss to understand. Exact observations on such a 
point are out of the question in the absence of any exact time-pieces; a 
large margin therefore must be left in drawing any conclusions as to the 
latitude of the place in which such an observation could have been made. 
But the rivers of the PenjSb are in about the same latitude as the rivers of 
Mesopotamia; the observation in its crudest form could have been made in 
the Indian Penjdb quite as well as in the Babylonian Dodb ; the whole 
argument therefore dwindles into nothing at the first touch of criticism. 
In spite of all, however, I am quite prepared to take into serious consider- 
ation the Babylonian origin of Indian, nay, even of Chinese astronomy, when- 
ever the decipherers of the Cuneiform inscriptions shall have supplied us 
with evidence that deserves to be considered. No hypothesis, however 
repugnant to received notions, should on that ground be treated with con- 
tempt ; but it would certainly be wiser to let certain questions remain in 
abeyance on which no new evidence has been forthcoming since they were 
last handled by sound and sober scholars. 

I have thus, I believe, established what I wished to establish, namely, that 
the Nakshatras owed their origin and their successive growth to the Indian 
mind; that Nakshatra, meaning originally stars in general, was fixed upon 
as the word to be used, mr e^oxnv, of the twenty-seven equal divisions of the 
starry sky, marked out by the periodical course of the moon ; that they always 

. * Weter, Nakshatras, pp. 326, 330. of 4 h. 48 m. between the longest and the shortest 

t Weber, Nakshatras, pp. 362, 400. A dilFerenoe days would really correspond to lat. 35“ 24'. 
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retained their original number and character when used for chronological pur- 
poses; but that in later times certain stars, twenty-eight in number, and 
vaguely corresponding with the twenty-seven ancient Nakshatras, were selected 
for the purpose chiefly of fixing the movements of the planets, but likewise 
for other astronomical and astrological purposes. How it came to pass that 
some of these T&rds and Yoga-tiris coincided with the Sieu of the Chinese, is a 
problem which will probably be solved when the history of Chinese literature 
has passed through the same critical ordeal .which has destroyed so many illu- 
sions in Greece, Rome, and India. But, whatever that solution may be, it will 
never affect the springheads of the thought, of the language, and of the poetry 
of India, which rise from depths inaccessible to foreign tributaries, and whose 
earliest course we may follow step by step in the literature of the Brahmans 
with greater accuracy than is the case in the early history of any other nation. 

The two points of which I have here treated at some length, namely, 
the value of the astronomical dates, and the origin of the Nakshatras, are 
by no means the only points on which objections have been raised tending 
to invalidate the views which I expressed in my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature ; but they are the most important, and they alone involved con- 
sequences compromising the antiquity and originality of the Rig-veda. If 
the astronomical data on which conclusions as to the age of the Veda have 
been built implied all they were represented to imply, the earliest periods 
of Vedic poetry would have to be rearranged. If it could be proved that 
China had exercised an influence on India, previous to the establishment of 
the Nakshatras; one of the principal charms of Vedic literature, its native 
originality, would be lost. 

As to minor objections that have been started against some of the con- 
clusions arrived at in my History of Sanskrit Literature, they must wait tiR 
more evidence has been brought forward which may tend either to modify 
or to confirm them. Many of these objections were not new to me, and had 
been carefully weighed before I wrote; others were groundless, and must 
have arisen either from want of clearness in the writer, or want of attention 
on the part of the reader. Thus when I maintained that, previous to PSnini, 
no terms occurred which implied the existence of a written literature, of 
books, paper, pen or ink, I was perfectly aware that kdnda was used in 
ancient works in the sense of a division of a literary composition, for instance. 
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in the Taittiriya-Sanhitd, and in the S'atapatha-Erdhma^ia. In fact I had men- 
tioned kd^i(Jas, kdndikds, kdiidanukramariis, &c., very frequently in my History. 
But how these words could prove the existence of books, i. e. of written books 
made of paper, I cannot see. means a section, a division, whether of 

a tree or of any thing else ; it is almost synonymous with parvan and parich- 
chheda. As I had shown that even such a word as grantha did not neces- 
sarily imply a written book, I thought I might safely pass by such terms as 
kanda, parvan, or parichchheda. K%da never means a book, but always a 
section of a work, and there is no proof* as yet that books in India were 
originally made of “the part of the trunk of a tree whence the branches 
proceed, a stalk or stem.” I had myself expressed some doubts whether the 
word patala, which was said to mean originally the covering or bark of a tree, 
and which is used in the Rik-Prdti^khya in the sense of chapter, might not 
point to books made of liler, the bark or rind of a tree. After Prof. Weber’s 
remarks, however, on this word, as used in the Aitareya-Brdhmana f (I. 21, aa; 
Asv. S. IV. 6, 7), these doubts are nearly removed, it being most likely that 
the original meaning of patala was likewise section, division. 

Another instance where my meaning has been misapprehended, and 
where I have been refuted J for opinions which I never held, occurred with 
regard to the dates of Yaska and P^ini. Because I said that on certain 
points Yaska holds more advanced views than Katyayana, it is argued that 
I must place Yaska after Katyayana and after Papini. I see how the wording 
of one sentence in my book could have given rise to such a misunderstanding, 
but no attentive reader could have failed to see that I place Yaska before 
Katyayana, before Panini, nay, even before S'aunaka. I believe I was the 
first to point out that Yaska, not Vaiyaska, was actually quoted in the Rik- 
Prati^hya, and as I stiU hold that this Prati^akhya was anterior to Papinj, 
I could not have placed Yaska after Paqini. 

It would be impossible to answer all objections of this kind, particularly 

■3! 

This view that k^nda meant a hook was ad- examination than was compatible with the limits 
vanced by Professor Theodore Goldstiicker, in a of this preface. 

most learned and painstaking review of my His- t The commentator says, patala^abdah samuha- 
tory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which precedes v^chi ; he also explains it by bh^gah, 
his valuable facsimile of the M^nava-kalparsutra. J Neither purvapaksha nor uttarapaksha could 
Some objections of the same scholar are answered be correctly rendered by ^refutation,’ in the sense 
in the next pages ; others would require a fuller in which that word is used by English writers. 
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when they are of a personal rather than a scientific character. Why I write 
unadi instead of nnnadi would seem to he a matter of very small importance. 
That I know the rule of Panini VIIL 3, 32 , 1 have proved, I should think, in more 
than a thousand passages of my edition of the Rigweda. But the phonetic rules 
are not applicable in their full strictness to the technical terms used by grain- 
mariaiis. Thus means all vowels; gen. (Pan. I i, 57). Whenever 
becomes final, it ought to be changed into a guttural. Panini does not so change 
it (1. 1, 10 ; 3, 2), nor have I ever met with the form mrfif or w, which would be 
analogous to but only with and mm, in apparent violation of Panini’s 
own rules. The same applies to firw, which as a compound is generally spelt with 
one whereas, if it occurs by itself, followed by a vowel, the final ^ is doubled. 
Thus I have always printed fwjfinF:, but The eighth class of verbs is com- 
monly called of which there is the derivation (Rv. Bh. L 138, 2), 

both writterf with a single n. The fact is that in the real Sanskrit there is not 
a single instance t where in a compound the first pada ends in a nasal, which 
nasal is doubled ; and hence there was no analogy to be followed in such arti- 
ficial words as Besides there is a natural reluctance to apply the rules of 

Sandhi to technical terms, the very meaning of which might sometimes be com- 
pletely changed if the changes of Sandhi were observed. Taking all this into 
account, and being unable by the help of MSS. to satisfy myself as to whether 
Pdninrs Siitras gave or (the editions vary), I determined to retain the 
usual form, and I was strengthened in my determination by the fact that in 
metrical works too is used with the first syllable short J . 

With regard to one of the most important questions which have of late occu- 
pied Sanskrit scholars, namely, the Introduction of Writing, some new evidence, 
which deserves careful attention, has been brought to light by several of my cri- 
tics, Professor Boehtliiigk, Benfey, Whitney, Goldstucker§, and Westergaard. Not 


* The Calcutta edition has (P. II. 4? 19)3 

which Boehtlingk alters to Westergaard 

retains 

t The only instance which has been brought for- 
ward, vyishaua^va, is an exception to the rule, 
‘ exceptio probat regulam.’ 

X Svaramanjarl (MS. E. I. H. 98, p. 50^ 1 . 1): 

rnr; vt i 



§ A few points which can be settled without en- 
tering into details may here he touched upon in 
a note. 

I. When I said that writing was not known he- 
fore Panini, I meant to imply that it became known 
in India about his time, hut that the literature 
known to him, which had accnmnlated before his' 
time, was oral only. I tjins tried to account both 
for the absence of any allusion to written language 

t 
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one of the facts, however, on which I based my argument, has been invalidated ; 
on the contrary, the evidence has been strengthened, particularly by Professor 


iu Ms grammatical terminology, and for the ap- 
pearance of grammatical terms implying a written 
language (vindu &c.) in later grammarians. 

2. Lipikara, which I myself pointed out as oc- 
curring in P^ini, is never used for writer, still less 
for author ; it means a man who makes lipis, i. e. 
public inscriptions. See Westergaard, Abhand- 
lungen, p. 33. 

3. With regard to the meaning of Y&vsmim lipi, 
a wide field is open to conjecture, because we have 
no means of exact Imowledge. The two points, 
however, which I maintained, have never been 
shaken j namely, i. that if Yavan^ni lipi means the 
Greek writing, it does not prove that Pamni was 
later than Alexander, because the Greek alphabet 
might well have been known in India before Alex- 
ander’s conquest. This has been confirmed by 
Westex*gaard, Ahhandlungen, p. 81 ; 2. that Y^va- 
ii^ni lipi is most likely that variety of the Semitic 
alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and pre- 
vious to Pdnini, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet. (Hist, of A. S. L. p. 521.) The numerous 
changes of opinion of other scholars on this subject 
may be seen in the “ Indisehe Stndien,” V. p. 8. Pro- 
fessor Weber does not yet seem to be aware that his 

» efforts to prove that Yavana may mean Greek were 
not necessary. The important point was to prove 
that Yavana need not always mean Greek. This 
point was proved by Professor Lassen. But Pro- 
fessor Lassen, as well as most Sanskrit scholars, 
was fully aware that Yavana may mean Greek, 
before Professor Weber informed him of this fact. 
To determine where Yavana means Greek, and 
wlhere it means Semitic nations, or even nations 
of black complexion, tdlayavana, this is, and has 
been' for some time, the real problem for Sanskrit 
scholars. 

4. Ever since I have quoted P^Mui ,|or his- 
torical purposes, I have tried to distinguish be- 
tween text and commentary, but as I have never 
based historical conclusions on words occurring in 
the commentary only, I have not distinguished be- 
tween Patanjali, K^sik^, &c. Professor Goldstiicker 


deserves great credit for having pointed out the 
necessity of such a distinction where the intellectual 
horizon of Patanjali has to be fixed. When I write 
P^nini,” I mean the grammar such as we have 
it ; when I say “ hy Piinini,” I mean the man, the 
author of the Sfitras. Professor Goldstiicker is 
right about P^n. lY. 3, 108 ; I am glad, however, 
to find that I do not stand alone in my opinion of 
the traditional character of the ud^lharanas and 
pratyud^aranas. (See Westergaard, Ahhandlungen, 
p. 66 j and Prof. G.’s very pertinent remarks, p. 24, 
1. 21.) In other instances where Professor Gold- 
stucker has suspected me of want of accuracy in 
quoting Panini, he will find th%t there is a Cf. 
added to my quotations. Wherever this is the 
case, I wish the reader to compare Piinini, but give 
him to understand that P^lnini, the author of the 
Sutras, does not himself use the word in question. 
Thus, on page 369, the only quotation from P&pini 
with which Prof. G. finds fault, is marked with Cf. 
The same applies to p. 361, where I refer to P^p. 
IV. 3, 1 01, and IV. 2, 64, in confirmation of the name 
hy which PSnini’s own work was familiarly known in 
later times. Here too Cf. is added. Thus again, P^n. 
IV. 3, 108, is marked by Cf. ; and the same caution 
is added to P^n. IV. 2, 66 (p. 362), to P^iji. IV. 3, 
102 (p. 371). The names mentioned on page 369 
I did not intend to restrict to P^jiini. 

5. The fact that Stitra in the singular means a 
complete work, confirms the opinion which I ex- 
pressed, that it meant a string of rules, before it 
meant a' single rule.' The German “ Band” does 
not mean a book in general, but a volume, origin- 
ally a bound volume. The word was used in that 
sense since the middle of the eighteenth century 
(see Grimm, s. v.) ; and grammarians distinguish 
between der Band, die Bande, ‘volume,’ and das 
Band, die Bander, ‘ string,’ ‘ sfitra.’ 

6. The Stitra which Kaiyyata marks as not 
composed by Panini is IV. 3, 132, not IV, 3, 116. 
Stitra IV. 3, 1 1 6, is merely marked as not explained 
in the commentary. See IV. 3, 106, ityMini cha- 
turdasa stitr^ni bii^shye tu na, vy^khy^t^ni. To 
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Westergaard. The conclusion which I draw from these facts, namely, that 
wTiting was never used for literary purposes in India before the time of PMni, 
is certainly startling, and I have never disguised this. But I confess that the ex- 
planations which have been proposed hy some of my critics, in order to save the 
character of an ancient written literature in India, seem to me too artificial, 
and based on historical theories rather than on historical facts. 

I ought perhaps to add a few words on the delay which has occurred in the 


this fact, that certain Sutras are not explained in 
the Mah^bh^shya, I attach little importance, and 
quite agree with Professor Goldstiicker’s remarks. 
To any candid mind this subject is disposed of 
by Professor Aufrecht’s remarks, Catalogus Bodl., 
p. i6o. 

7. The passage from the Mah^bh^rata (S'^ntip. 
V. 11339-11342) can only be understood of the 
weight of memory. N'o one would suspect Yu- 
dhishthira or any body else of being intent on car- 
rying about a book ; or if he felt the weight at all 
uncomfortable, he might easily debarrass himself of 
it. The weight of the Veda (vedabhiira) is spoken 
of in the Vasishtha-smriti (History of Anc. Sansk. 
Lit. p. 53), where there can be no idea of heavy 
folios. 

8. If varna means a modified sound, there ought 
to be, as Prof. G. says, something of which the 
varnas are modifications. This is perfectly true. In 
the Rik-Prlitis^khya, XIII. 4, we read, “ the breath 
being one, assumes in reality, as it becomes varna 
or letter, many sounds.” As far as I understand 
Prof. G.’s further discussions on varna and kara, 
they seem to prove to me simply this, that P^nini 
never uses k^ira, and that he uses varna of vowels 
jOnly. In Sdtra VII. 4, 53 , 1 divide yivarnayoh into 
y (yak^ra) and ivarna. 

9. The expressions urdhva, u'daya, &c., apply to 
memory even better than to books. Books might 
be turned topsyturvy, but in the memory the be- 
ginning of a book must always be bottommost. 

10. Though I have never denied that P^pini may 
have been one of the first Brahmans acquainted with 
the art of writing, I did not think that this could be 
proved by the employment of accents in his Sdtras. 
The Svarita, which was intended to show that a 
rale extended its influence over certain other rules, 


was actually pronounced, nor could a more conve- 
nient method have been imagined for distinguish- 
ing the head-words or head-rules than the pro- 
longed intonation of the Svarita. It is nowhere 
said that these Svaritas were not pronounced, but 
only that they were not part and parcel of the rule 
(na tu prayogasamav^yi, lit. ^they do not enter into 
the effect produced by the rule’). 

1 1. As I always distinguish between the existence 
of an alphabet and its employment for literary 
purposes, I should be quite willing to admit that 
the shepherds at the time of P£nini marked their 
cattle with letters. The Greeks knew the alphabet, 
and used it for commercial purposes, for inscrip- 
tions, for public registers long before they dreamt 
of reducing their poems to writing. (See this point 
well argued by Mr. Grote in answer to the late 
Colonel Mure, Appendix I. and II. annexed to the 
third edition of Grote’s History of Greece.) Nu- 
merical figures, totems, &c., are known to American 
tribes who have no alphabet. But I must cjonfess 
that P^n. VI. 3, 1 15, does not seem to prove to me 
convincingly the custom of using either letters or 
figures for branding cattle. 

12. On the use of dris in the sense of perceiving 
in general, see Boehtlingk-Eoth, s. v. dar^. The 
expression na dri 4 yate” is synonymous with na 
vidyate,” n^sti.” In grammar, adarsanam is ex- 
plained by aprayoga I, 2, 55 ; and prayoga, according 
to Prof. G., would mean pronunciation. See also 
the passage quoted from Y^jnavalkya III. 191, and 
Eig-ved|P)h^shya, vol. I. p. 30. 

^ Pf: ^ PR 3j7R5r 

and the commentary, 

p Tiyitfini 
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publication of this volume of the Rig-veda. For a time it "was doubtful 
whether the funds necessary for the completion of the Rig-veda would be pro- 
vided. This caused uncertainty and delay. When I resumed my work, my 
time was no longer my own, and there were more urgent occupations which left 
me but scant leisure for the prosecution of my Sanskrit studies. Had I been 
allowed to devote, I do not say the whole, but at least one half of my time to 
the study of Sanskrit and the carrying on of my edition of the Rig-veda, the 
present volume no doubt would have been published long ago. Or, if I had 
been satisfied with printing the commentary of Sayana such as it is given in 
the MSS. at our disposal, without attempting to verify the numerous quotations, 
to authenticate scattered allusions, to correct evident blunders of the copyists, 
and to supply omissions, as far as possible, from other sources, my task would 
have been a very easy one, and would have required far less of my time. But 
though a rapid reprint of a few MSS. has its advantages, and though I by no 
means share in the sweeping condemnation of the manner in which the text 
and commentary of another Veda have of late been edited, I feel that I should 
have ill requited the confidence of those who entrusted me with the editio 
princeps of the Rig-veda and of its commentary by Sayana, if I had not done 
my best to make it as perfect as it could be made in the present state of 
Sanskrit scholarship, and with the materials now available. How many 
imperfections there remain in spite of my best endeavours, no one can feel 
more than myself. Though greater familiarity with the style of Sayana has 
enabled me in the later books to remove the blunders of the copyists with 
more readiness and certainty than at the beginning, yet the MSS. of the later 
Ashtakas are much inferior to those of the first, and the number of passages 
hopelessly corrupt and imperfect is constantly increasing. The few Various 
Readings which I have printed give a very imperfect idea of the battles which 
an editor of Sdyapa has to fight against the perverseness and carelessness ot 
the scribes. Where the right reading could be restored with perfect certainty, 
little or nothing has been said in the Various Readings; but there is many a 
short line in these notes which represents the results of hours, nay, of days and 
weeks of hard work. Nor one single passage surrendered as hopeless 
before every thing had been tried to render it correct. 

I have stated on former occasions how much I owed to the assistance of my 
learned friend Professor Aufrecht, and I am glad to say that in the present 
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volume also I have to a considerable extent had the benefit of his cooperation. 
Though I regret his departiu-e from Oxford, nothing could have been more 
beneficial to the interests of sound Sanskrit scholarship in this coimtry than 
his appointment to the Chair of Sanskrit at Edinburgh, lately founded by 
Mr. j. Muir, D. C. L., the munificent patron of Sanskrit philology. Professor 
Aufrecht’s transliteration of the text of the Rig-veda in Roman letters, now in 
course of publication, wUl be welcome to all students of Sanskrit. I look 
forward with confidence to many valuable contributions from his pen towards 
the elucidation of the Vedic language, Vedic mythology, and Vedic religion. 

Another friend whose name I always had to mention in these pages with 
admiration and gratitude, H. H. Wilson, has not lived to see the completion of 
a work which owed so much to him. Without his strong recommendation it 
would have been impossible to secure the patronage of the Court of Directors 
of the late East-India Company, and afterwards of the Secretary of State for 
India ; and some of the most valuable MSS. on which this edition is based, were 
procured through his influence. How deep an interest he took in this work he 
proved by undertaking the ungrateful task of preparing an English translation, 
a task which on other occasions “he intentionally left to younger and more enter- 
prising study*.” Wilson had lived through almost the whole history of Sanskrit 
scholarship, and had taken part in nearly every important work that marked 
an epoch in the study of Indian literature, history, and religion. Every one of 
his own works represents a new conquest. He never followed, he was always 
first; and though he was sometimes blamed for want of accuracy, he might 
well appeal to the rough work which he had to do, while others followed in 
the paths which he had opened and smoothed. Where any useful work was to 
be done, where a dictionary had to be compiled, manuscripts to be catalogued, 
coins and inscriptions to be deciphered, where new texts had to be edited, new 
works to be translated, Wilson was always ready to undertake the task which 
no one else was willing or able to undertake, and he never undertook any thing 
without finishing it with unflinching perseverance. His was not the scholar- 
ship of a Colebrooke, a Burnouf, or a Lassen ; but if we look at the works which 
he left behind, we shall see how much we owe to him, and how much we have 
lost in him. Though the scorn with which he spoke of those who had never 
ventured in translation beyond works that had been previously translated by 

* See the Preface to Ms edition of the Daia-kbinfoa-eharitai p. 3 1. 
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English., scholars, and who were not even familiar with the native grammarians* 
provoked at the time angry rejoinders from Continental students, he lived long 
enough to see himself regarded as the revered Nestor by all who belong to the 
small but brave anny of bonh. fide students of Sanslorit ; and his memory wiU 
long be cherished in India as well as in Europe, as that of a real benefactor 
to India and to Indian literature. 

I am glad to be able to announce that the translation of the Rig-veda 
which Wilson had undertaken, wUl not remain incomplete. He worked at it 
till nearly the last moments of his life, and Professor Ballantyne, his worthy 
successor in the Library of the India Office, has undertaken the task of editing 
his MS. What I think of Wilson’s translation I have fully stated on various 
occasions, and particularly in the Preface to the third volume of this work. I 
consider a literal translation of the Veda, in strict adherence to the explanation 
of Sayana, as highly valuable and interesting, and I hope that that principle 
will be rigorously observed by the editor of the remaining portion of this 
translation. But though I regret that the opinions which I expressed on this 
subject were not approved by Professor Wilson, I cannot but repeat my firm 
conviction that if we may learn from Sayapa how, after a lapse of thirty 
centuries, the ancient poems of the Rishis had been misunderstood by Indian 
theologians and philosophers, we must proceed in quite a different manner 
in order to learn how these simple ' hymns were originally understood by 
the Rishis. themselves. This point has of late been so frequently discussed, 
that I will not here enter again upon it; but I hope within a short time 
to be able to lay before the public the first volume of a translation of the 
Rig-veda, based on those principles of interpretation on which nearly all who 
have worked in this new field of Sanskrit scholarship are fully agreed. A 
difference of opinion like this, though it may have caused pain to my 
departed friend and teacher, has never in the least detracted from the esteem 
and admiration which I shall always entertain for him. His loss I, more than 
any other, feel to be irreparable; but the true way to honour the rnemoiy 
of our departed generals is not to halt where they feU, but to advance to new 
conquests. . , 

The vigour and enthusiasm with which the study both of the modern ajid 
of the ancient Sanskrit has of late been taken up, the continued activity of sueh 
* See his Memorandum respecting Sanskrit Literature in England,” 
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veterans as Bopp, Lassen, Benfey, Brocklians, Stenzler, Westergaard, the original 
investigations of AujBrecht, Ballantyne, Boehtlingk, Foucanx, Goldsthcker, 
Gorresio^ Hall, Kuhn, Muir, Regnier, Roer, Roth, Schiefner, Weber, Whitney, 
the excellent -work done in India both by Europeans, such as Cowell, Grifl&th, 
and Haug, and by a most important class of independent native scholars, such 
as R^dhakdnta Deva, Isvarachandra Vidyasagara, Bapu Deva, Krishnamohana 
Baneijea, Mlakantha Gore, Rajendralala Mitra, Bhau I)aji ; lastly, the constant 
succession of new students, among whohi the names of Brdal, Biihler, Fausbdll, 
Haas, Kern, Pertsch, Siegfried, deserve to be distinguished — ^all these hold out a 
hope that the study of Sanskrit will not become stagnant, or lose the position 
which, thanks to the genius and honest industry of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, and 
Wilson, it has gained in our Universities by the side of Greek and Latin, of 
Hebrew and Arabic. The work which still remains to be done, however large its 
proportions, will not suffer from lack of labourers. At the present moment 
the most pressing work is, no doubt, the Veda, and new hands are wanted 
both for the edition of texts, not yet published, and for the critical interpreta- 
tion of the relics of the ancient poetry of the Rishis. It is impossible for 
one scholar, it will probably be impossible for one generation of scholars, to 
bring the deciphering of the hymns of the Rig-veda to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. My own contributions can for the future be but small, and very in- 
adequate to the great difficulties that have to be overcome. With this volume, 
however, the most important portion of the Rig-veda is before the public. 
The ninth Mandala contains nothing but the Soma hymns, the tenth and’ last 
offers a mixture of ancient and modern fragments. Every scholar is now able 
to take his share in the elucidation of the difficult language and the still more 
difficult thoughts of the ancient poets of India. Much has been done already, 
and a most important advance towards a right understanding of the Rig-veda 
will have been made when the Sanskrit Dictionary of Boehtlingk and Roth, 
published under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, and 
supported by the enlightened liberality of the Emperor of Russia, is finished. 
It is a work of which I feel it a duty to speak with the fullest acknowle<^- 
ment of its great merits, because in this country its defects have been criti- 
cised with extreme rigour. Still further progress wiU be made when the 
Sanskrit Dictionary at which Professor Goldsthcker has been working for 
many years is completed. .But with all the light which the labours of these and 
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other scholars have shed on considerable portions of the Rig-veda, the dark 
and unintelligible passages have still a decided preponderance over ttiose 
that have been made out to the satisfaction of impartial critics. Some por- 
tions of the Rig-veda, I confess, I consider as hopeless, and as likely to resist 
all attempts at interpretation. But there is no reason why we should despair. 
The Rig-veda is the most ancient book of the Aryan world. Every hymn, 
every verse, every word ti^ can be deciphered in it is a gain. The sacred hymns 
of the Brahmans stand unparallelled in the literature of the whole world, and 
their preservation might well be called miraculous. We must be thankful that 
any authentic image of those primitive periods in the history of mankind which 
can now be studied in the Rig-veda, should have been handed down to us. 
These ancient hymns represent the lowest stratum in the growth of the human 
mind which can be reached anywhere by means of contemporaneous literatiue. 
And if* in putting together the petrified remains of a primeval world, the 
geologist must often rest satisfied with fragments that tell but half of what 
they might have told, the historian also in gathering up the threads of the 
most primitive thoughts of man, must learn to make the best of rags and 
tatters that once formed part of the webs of poetry and religion woven by 
the early fathers of the human race. 


Tenby, October, 1863. 


MAX MtiLLER. 
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I ADD a letter of Biotas od the Nakshatras, together with some interesting notes on some 
parts of my essay, which I owe to the kindness of Professor W. F. Donkin, and of the Eev, 
E. Main, Eadeliffe Observer. ^ 

Biot-'s letter was written about two months before his death. It was addressed to Professor 
Benfey at Gottingen, and printed by him in his Journal, Orient und Occident,^^ vol. i. p. 747. 
It completes the evidence, as far as Biot-^s views are concerned. Although we learn from it 
that the eminent astronomer had slightly modified his opinion as to the exclusively Chinese 
origin of the Indian Nakshatras, it is impossible to accept his explanation of the original cha- 
racter of these asterisms, which would reduce the primitive elements of Indian astronomy and 
chronology to mere astrological contrivances. 

^^C^est moi qui me trouve tres-honor^ et tr^s-heureux, de la lettre que vous venez de 
mMcrire. J'^en suis, on ne pent plus, reconnaissant. Dans tout le cours de ma longue carriere 
scientifique, je n^ai jamais eu en vue que la recherche de la verite; et je ne m^en suis cru en 
possession, qu^apr^s avoir vu les resultats de mes efforts sanctionnes par Fautorite des personnes 
qui en etaient les juges l^itiraes. Votre lettre me donne cette assurance pour le precis de 
Fhistoire de Fastronomie chinoise qui m^a occupe toute cette annee. C^est ma recompense. 
L^opinion des gens, pen ou mal informes, favorable on defavorable, m^est complettement indiffe- 
rente. M^me, dans le premier cas, je dirais volontiers, comme Phocion a ses amis, apr^s avoir 
prononce un discours qui avait ete fort applaudi par le peuple d^Ath^nes : est ee que j^aurais 
dit quelque sottise ! Pour les travaux de FintelHgence, comme dans les decisions politiques, 
je ne fais aucun cas du suffrage universe!. 

Lhnter^t bienveillant que vous me temoignez m^enhardit a vous soumettre une idee, qui, 
.9?* elle se tromait jtistifiee par les epretms que V erudition pourrait lui faire subir, terminerait, a 
Famiable, toutes les contro verses aujourd^hui elevees, sur la nature et Forigine des Nakshatras 
primitifs des Hiiidous. 

Prenons d^abord le texte repute le plus ancien on on les voit mentionnes. Dans un pas- 
sage du Eig-veda, VIII. 3, 30, cite par M. Max Miiller, il est dit : 

Soma (la lune) est dans le sein de ces Nakshatras, 

Comment ces Nakshatras primitifs etaient-ils constitues ? C^est la premiere question qufil 
faut se faire. 

‘■‘^Or je dis que ee iFetaient pas, que ce ne pouvaient pas etre, des divisions du ciel, marqufe 
par des etoiles prises sur la route mensuelle de la Lune. En effet, le plan de Forbe lunaire n^est 
pas fixe dans le ciel. II tourne continuellement autour de Faxe de Feehptique, en eonservant, 
sur le plan de ce cercle celeste une inclinaison moyenne d'environ 5^ qui eprouve de tres-petites 
variations periodiques. Ainsi dans son mouvement revolutif, qui s'accomplit en 18 ans juliens 
et ^ pen pres 7 mois et demi, il eontient des etoiles sans cesse differente's, entre lesquelles, par 
consequent, on ne pent pas etablir des intervalles fixes, qui soient toujours situes sur la route 
ehangeante que la Lune pareourt mensuellement. Les chinois, qui rapportaient generalement 
les positions meridiennes des astres a 38 etoiles, toujours les m^mes, auraient pu, s^ils Favaient 
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voulu, considerer les intervalles equatoriaux compris entr^elles;, comme autant de Mansions pas- 
sag^res, appartenantes specialement k la Lune. Mais les plus minutietises recherchesj faites a 
ce sujet^ dans les textes originaux et les traditions^ par M. Stanislas Jnlien et mon fils^ ne leur 
out pas deconvert le moindre indiee de cette pensee. Les Cliinois consid^rent leurs 28 sieou, 
comme les demeures momentanees, dn soleil, de la Lnne^ des Planetes^, des cometes^ en nn mot, 
de tons les astres qni se meuvent parmi les etoiles^ sans les attribner particnli^rement a anenn 
d^eux. 

Si les Naksbatras p'imitlfs des Hindons^ n^etaient pas des divisions stellaires prises snr la 
route mensuelle de la Lune on pent leur eoncevoir un autre mode de formation^ qui aurait ete 
bien plus simple^ et plus naturel. Ce serait, qubls eussent designe dans chaque lunaison^ cer- 
taines epoques^ ou certains intervalles temporaires^ auxquels on aurait attribue des influences 
favorables ou defavorables^ comme S. Augustin nous apprend qu^on le faisaitj de son tems^ cbez 
les RomainSj et comme bien des gens le font encore de nos jours; n'^osant pas se mettre en 
voyage,, ou entreprendre certaines operations agricoles^ ou commeneer un traitement medical, 
quand la Lune est en deeours. Les Hindous n^auraient-ils pas, tres-anciennement, sans aucune 
science, sans aucun ecbafaudage astronomique, attache des pronostics de ce genre a chaeun des 
a7 ou 28 jours de cbaque mois, pendant lesquels la Lune nous est visible, ce qui aurait produit 
leurs 27 ou 28 Naksbatras ? Ce ne sont 1 ^, sans doute, que des conjectures, mais si naturelles, 
qu^elles semblent meriter qu^on famine si les anciens textes Vediques n^en ofiraient pas quelque 
indication. 

En supposant qu^elles se trouvassent ainsi justifiees le reste s^expliquerait de soi m^me. 
Quand les Brabmes ont voulu remplacer leur astronomie primitive par une science abstraite et 
matbematique, comme nous la voyons etablie dans le Surya-siddbanta, les 28 sieou cliinois, 
r%ulierement definis par leurs etoiles determinatrices, leur ofiraient la mati^re, toute prepares, 
d^une substitution savante a fame aux Naksbatras primitifs : et, ne voulant les employer qu^^ 
des appbcations astrologiques, ils purent, sans inconvenient, les adopter pour cet usage, cod- 
trairement k leur destination originate ; de meme quflls ont denature Femploi des excentriques 
et des epicycles grecs, quand ils se les sont appropries. 

Si les cboses se sont passees comme je viens de le dire, les Naksbatras primitifs des Hin- 
dous, et ceux du Surya-siddbanta, seraient des institutions de nature et d^origine enti^rement 
difierentes, Tune indigene, Tautre etrang^re ; et tous les efibrts d^erudition que Fon a faits, que 
Ton voudrait faire, pour deriver les nouveaux des anciens, seraient sans fondement, comme sans 
resultat. Mais dans tous les cas, ceux qui pretendraient etablir cette derivation, auraient pour 
obligation premiere, de nous faire eonnaitre, d^apres des documents positifs, en quoi les Nak- 
sbatras primitifs consistaient. 

Je m'^excuserais de vous avoir entretenu, avec tant de details, d'^une simple conjecture, si 
la question qu'^elle concerne ne m'^avait paru devoir vous interesser, comme etant un des juges 
les plus competents, et les mieux prepares, pour la decider. 

^‘‘En vous reiterant etc, d. B. Biot. 

Si vous pensez qubl y aurait quelque utilite a publier cette lettre, ^ cause du deside- 
ratum q^'on y signale, disposez en, comme vous le jugerez a propos 

* ^'Furdiein diesem geistvolien Brief ausgesprochene hidhara gewiss mit Recht mit den Nakshatra’s identi- 
Hypothese lasst sich vielleicht schon jetzt geltend ma- ficirt (man vergleiche damit Bhagav. Pur. IV. 39, 21, 
chen: i. Vajas. Samh. IX. 7, wo sieben und zwanzig wo gesagt wird, dass die Gandharva’s die Tage, die 
Gandbarva’s erwabnt werden, welche der Scbol. Ma- Gandharvi’s (Feinin. von gandharva) die Nachte des 
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Note of Professor Donkin on the Vedic Ccdendar (page xxiv). 

The calendar at p. xxiv. professes to give the days of the month on which the solstices 
would fall during a cycle of five years, and also the moon^s place at each solstice. It is sup- 
posed that the moon is in conjunction with the sun, and the sun in a solstice, at the beginning 
of the cycle ; and that the same thing happens at the middle of the cycle. Hence it is easy to 
find the ratios which must have been assumed for the lunar months, both sidereal and synodical, 
to the solar year. Five solar years namely have been considered to be equal to 67 sidereal or 
62 synodical months. 

^‘'According to the former of these assumptions the moon would make 6.7 sidereal revolu- 
tions in half a year; hence at the end of the half year it would be of a revolution in advance 
of its place at the beginning. Now -x. of a revolution is (-^Vx 27=) 18.9 nakshatras. Hence 
if for every half year we add 18.9 nakshatras to the moon^s longitude, and reject multiples of 
27, we get its places as follows : (the names of the nakshatras are taken from the table in 
p. xxxiv.) 


Time 

Moon's longitude 

Name of nakshatra in which the 

solar years). 

(in nakshatras). 

moon’s place falls. 

0 

0 

beginning of S'ravishth^. 

i 

18.9 

in Chitrd. 

I 

10.8 

in ArdrL 


2.7 

in Purva Bh^drapadl 

2 

21.6 

in Anur^dh^. 

2-i- 

i 3«5 

middle of Aslesha. 

3 

5*4 

in Asvinl. 

32 

24.3 

in Purva AshSdhl 

4 

16.2 

in Uttara Phdlguni. 

4 ^ 

8.1 

in Rohini. 

5 

0 

beginning of SVavishth^. 


This agrees exactly with the calendar, and leaves no doubt as to the way in which the 
moon^s places were calculated. But it does not settle the ratios of the month or year to the 
solar day. We find it stated, however, in the extract fi’om Garga (pp. lv,lvi}, that the lustrum 
is said to consist of 1830 solar days; and as this lustrum is evidently the period of five years, 
the year must have been assumed to contain 366 days, the lunar sidereal month 2 ^^^ 
the synodical month 29 -Tf 

All this is clear, and agrees with the statement that a yuga (or lustrum) contains 2010 
nakshatra days, that is (^x-n = ) 67 sidereal lunar months. 

But an apparent difiGiculty arises when we compare these results with the column in the 
calendar which gives the days of the month on which the solstices would fall. For since inter- 
calations seem to be implied amounting to 60 days, the cycle would consist of x 8 60 days instead 


Jahres sind), 2. die bekannten beiden Hymnen dae 
Atbarva-veda XIX. 7 und 8, von Regnier iibersetzt in 
den 1859 in Journal des Savants erschienenen Artikeln 
(im besonderen Abdruck, p. 86, 87 Antn.). Diese Stel- 
len sind jedoch verhaltnissmassig jung. Im Rig-veda 
finde ich nakshatra mr in der Bedeutung ^ Stem’ (M. 1 . 
50, 2. III. 54, 19. X. 68, 1 1), selbst als Bezeichnung der 


* Sonne’ (VII. 81, 2. X. 156, 4, und hochst wahrschein- 
lich auch VI. 67, 6), und ich glaube dessbalb, dass Mono 
Muller in der von ihm citirten Stelle (Asht. VIIL 3, 20 
=M. X. 85, 2), eine Beziehung auf die Nakshatras im 
spatem Sinn mit TJnrecht erblickt (History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 212 n.). — ^Anm. d. Red.” 
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of 1830. Tlie discrepancy will disappear, however, if we suppose the i860 days to be, not 
solar days, but ^tithis,^ of which 30 make a S3Uiodical month; for five years, being assumed 
to be equal to 62 synodical months, would contain i860 tithis. And this also explains the 
statement (p, Ivi) that ^ in the lustrum of the moon there is said to be 1 860 days,^ which is 
unintelligible on the supposition that solar days are meant (See the extract from Colebrooke, 
p. xix.) 


Calculation of difference of epochs for observed processional mcTcion 42^° ia'.30 of Regulus (from 
1859), given in Archdeacon Pratffs investigation (page xxvii), by the Rev. R. Main, Rad- 
cliffe Observer. 

^^The general expression for the precessional motion reckoning from the year 1800, is 
5o".!^40i zJ 4-0". 0001 134 when ^ is the number of years, and, reckoning from 1859, it 

is 5 o''.2545z 5 4- o'',oooii34zf2^ and this is equal to —42^1 2'. 30"= — 151930''. As a 
first approximation neglect P. Hence 5o".2545i^= —151950'', or —3024 years. 
Substituting this in we get 50.25452?= — 152987, or 2?= —3044 years, which is 
equivalent to 1186 B. 

(Archdeacon Pratt uses for mean annual precession 50", instead of 49". 899.) 

Making a similar calculation for Bentley^s investigation (page xxx &e.), we have for 1750, 
50". 2298 i? + *0001134 P = — 158460", whence, by exactly the same process, z? = -^3^77 
years, which is equivalent to 1428 B. C, 
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Afteii this Preface was printed I received^ through the kindness of the Rev. R. Main^ the 
Radcliffe Observer^ some extremely valuable calculationSj which had been made^ at his instance, 
by Mr. Hind. Though I never placed much confidence in Bentley^s speculations, I certainly 
felt, as I said on page xxxii of my Preface, that the coincidence pointed out by him between 
the modern names of the planets and the ancient astronomical facts to which they owe, or are 
supposed to owe, their origin, required an explanation at the hand of experienced astronomers.^^ 
Much would depend on the correctness of Rentle/s assertion that the occultations of the 
four planets by the moon took place within the space of about sixteen months, in the years 
1424 and 1425 B. C., and that they took place respectively in those Nakshatras from which 
the names of the planets are derived. If Bentley^s ealcidations should prove incorrect, his 
whole argument in favour of the date 1424 would at once be disposed of. But if they should 
turn out correct, then of two things one : either we should have to allow the reality of the 
observation and the reality of the date implied, or we should have to admit that the Brahmans, 
at the time at least of the Puranas, possessed sufficient knowledge of astronomy to be able to 
calculate correctly the longitudes and latitudes of the moon and of four of the planets according 
to the equinox oP the year 1424 B.C. The one result would almost be as interesting as the 
other. I feel convinced, therefore, that all Sanskrit scholars wiU appreciate the important 
service rendered by Mr. Hind in undertaking the troublesome calculation, the results of which 
I am now able to lay before them : 


Nautical Almanac Office, Nor. 21, 1S62. 

My beau Srii, 

I send you herewith the places of the moon and planets about the times indicated in your 
letter. Ecliptic conjunctions appear to have occurred in each case, but the differences of lati- 
tude show that, according to our best tables, Jupiter is the only planet that could have been 
occulted. Tlie astronomical and not the chronological method of reckoning seems to have been 
adopted by Mr. Bentley, as you supposed. 

Yours, &c., 


Tile Rev. R. Main, M, A. 


J. R. Hind. 
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LONGITUDE. 


LATITUDE. 



a 

? 

$ — ([ 

(T 

$ 

-K) 

1 

h. 

1423 Aug. 18, 0 

12 

19, 0 

12 

20, 0 

12 

0 / 

69.12 

76.21 

83-30 

90.39 

97.46 

104.51 

0 / 

97.28 
98. 4 
98.40 
99.16 

99-53 

100.3 1 

0 f 

-f- 28.16 

21.43 

15.10 

8.37 

-f- 2. 7 

— 4.20 

0 / 

— 4-5 

3-39 
3 - 8 

2 - 3 ir 

1-59 

— 1.22 

0 / 

4. 0.2 

0.3 

°-s 

0,6 

0.8 

+ 0.9 1 

"f- 4 - 7 , 
3.42 

3-13 

2.41 

2. 7 

4- 1.31 


Venns therefore in Ecliptic c 5 with the Moon, about Aug. 20, 3^ 56*“, but differing from her 

in Latitude, -j- SS'’* 



<[ 

? 

?-([ 

([ 

5 

y-([ 

h. 

— 1424 April 16, 0 

0 / 

12-43 

0 / 

31 - 9 

4- 18.26 

— 5. 0 

0 . 

4- 1.50 

0 / 

4- 6.50 

12 

19.49 

31-1S 

11.26 

5- 0 

1*45 

6.45 

17, 0 

26.58 

31-20 

4- 4.22 

4.56 

1-39 

6-35 

12 

34 - 9 

31.24 

— 2.45 

4.56 

1-33 

6.19 

18, 0 

41-23 

31.26 

9-57 

4-32 

1.27 

S -59 

12 

48.38 

31.27 

— 17. II 1 

— 4.14 

4 - 1-21 

+ 5*35 


Mercury therefore in Ecliptic c 5 with the Moon, about April 17, 7*‘ 22®, but differing from 
her in Latitude, -j~ 6° 2 5'. 
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1/ — <[ 

€ ■ 

V- 


h. 

— 1424 April 22, 0 

0 / 

98.56 

112.35 

0 . 

4 - 13-39 

0 / 

— 0.36 

0 / 

4 1-17 

0 / 

4 - 1.53 

12 

I 05 -S 9 

1x2.37 

-f 6.38 

4-0. I 

1. 17 

1.16 

23 » 0 

112.59 

112.39 

— 0.20 

0.38 

1.17 

0.39 

12 

119.56 

1 1 2.41 

! 7-15 

1.14 

1.17 

4 0. 3 

34, 0 

126.50 

113.43 

14. 7 

1.49 

1.17 

— 0.32 

12 

133.43 

112,45 

— 20.57 

4- 2.22 

4 1. 17 

— I. 5 


Jupiter therefore in Ecliptic cS with the Moon, about April 22, 23*' 26“', but differing from 
her in Latitude, -j- o” 41'. 



c 

c? 

(?— s: 

a 

(j 


h. 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

— 1434 Aug. 18, 0 

217-54 

224.53 

+ 6.59 

4 * 4-40 

— 2.42 

— 7-22 

12 

324. 6 

225.13 

4 - I. 6 

4-23 

2.42 

7 - 5 

19, 0 

230.13 

225.31 

— 4.42 

4. 4 

2.42 

6.46 

12 

336.16 

225.50 

10.26 

3-42 

2.42 

6.34 

20, 0 

243.16 

226. 9 

16. 7 

3*17 

2.42 

5-59 

12 

248.14 

226.28 

— 21.46 

4“ 2.51 

— 2.42 

— 5*33 


Mars therefore in Ecliptic c 5 with the Moon, about Aug, 18, 14** 17’®, but differing from 
her in Latitude, ~ 7° i'. 
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In reply to some furtlier questions, whether such near approaches of the moon and the four 
planets were likely to occur again within the same space of time, and whether, reckoning from 
the equinox of — 1424, the longitudes of these conjunctions coincided with the longitudes of 
the Nakshatras from which the names of the planets are derived, I received the following state- 
ments from the Rev. the Radcliffe Observer : — 

With regard to the first of your questions, — ^it would require an enormously long period 
to bring the four planets in question into the same relative positions, so as to produce, within 
an equally short space of time, near approaches of all of them to the moon at ecliptic conjunc- 
tion. I think therefore we may consider that this set of conjunctions can belong only to the 
epoch — {142^4-5); and there seems to be really some foundation for Bentley ^s intei-pretation of 
the legend of Daksha^s daughters. 

" This seems confirmed by a comparison of the longitudes of the planets in question with the 
longitudes of the beginnings of the corresponding Lunar Mansions at this epoch (Mr. Hindis 
equinox being taken for — 1424). 

Thus from the data at page xxvii, it appears that, for the epoch — 1181, the beginning of 
Asvini, the first Lunar Mansion, is in longitude 23° nearly, and, reckoned from the equinox of 
— 1424, it would be in longitude 20® nearly. 

Hence, for — 1424, we have the following table for comparison of the planets^ places with 
the commencements of the Lunar Mansions from which they are supposed to have derived 
their names : — 


Planet. 

Planet’s Longitude. 

Longitude of Lunar Mansion. 

Mercury 

310 

20° Rohini. 

Venus 

I 00<3 

100° Maghl 

Mars 

225° 

233° P. Ashadhl 

Jupiter 

113'= 

1 13° P. Ph%um. 


“ The agreement is certainly remarkable, and j^robably as close as it could be, considering 
that the Lunar Mansions must occupy equal spaces. 

On the other hand, it is said that the names of the planets are most probably of modern 
origin. If this be true, it would appear that the modern Hindus calculated correctly the con- 
junctions in question, and formed the legends and assigned the names of the planets afterwards 
from the Lunar Mansions which they occupied.'’^ 

It will thus be seen that the statement of Bentley as to the dates of the four conjunctions 
of the moon and the planets is fully borne out by Mr. Hindis calculations, and that the 
coincidence between the legend quoted by Bentley and the astronomical facts determined by 
Mr. Hind is a real one. Bentley, it is true, does not give his authority, but Prof. Wilson, 
in a note to his translation of the Vishnu-Pura^ia (p. 225), speaks distinctly of the legend as 
occurring in the Vayu and Linga-Puranas ; and he mentions that these Puranas appeal to 
the authority of revelation and tradition in support of the birth of the planets in the Nak- 
shatras Ashadha, &c. This appeal is, of course, unfounded, for in the early Vedic literature, 
and even in the Laws of the Manavas, the very existence of planets is unknown. If, how- 
ever, at a later time the planets were fabled to be daughters of the Nakshatras by Soma, 
the moon, ecliptical conjunctions of moon and planets in each Nakshatra would certainly 
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offer tlie most natural explanation of suck a legend. There is only one other explanation 
that might be suggested. The Linga-Purana specifies the position of sun, moon, and planets 
at the so-called Great Equinox, and the Vayu-Purana mentions the same position as having 
happened at the end of one of the Manvantaras, the Chakshusha. At that time the sun is . said 
to have been in Visakha, the moon in Krittika, Venus in Pushya (T3th Nakshatra, instead of 
Magha, I5tli), Jupiter in Purva Phalgum, Mars in Ashadha, Mercury in Dhanishtha (ist Nak- 
shatra^ instead of Rohiin, 9th), Saturn in Revati, Ketu in Aslesha, and Rahu in Bharani. This, 
whether a real or a fanciful configuration, might have given rise to the names of two of the 
planets, Jupiter and Mars, hut it would leave the names of Venus (Maghabhii) and Mercury 
(Rauliineya) unexplained. Now Rauhineya, as a name of Mercury, occurs in the Amara-kosha 
(I. I, 2, 27), and in Hala}nidha; and in the liemachandra-kosha this planet is called Rohimsutah, 
‘ the son of RohiniJ and SWmyah, ‘ the son of the moon.^ (See Indische Studien, II. p. 261.) In 
the same Kosha, however, Mercury is also called Sravishthabhuh, ^ born in Sravishtha,^ i. e. the 
first Nakshatra; and this, as will be seen, agrees with the statement quoted above from the Vayu 
and Linga-Puranas. Among the names of Miu’s, Hemachandra mentions Ashadhabhuh; among 
those of Jupiter, Phalgunibhavah ; among those of Venus, Maghabhavah. Hemachanch’a likewise 
mentions Revatibhavah as a name of Jupiter, Bharambhuh as a name of Rahu, and Aslesha- 
bhuh as a name of Ketu, all in conformity with the description of the Great Equinox given 
in the Puranas. Whichever explanation of the names of the four planets we adopt, it is 
certain that the names are of modern date, with the sole’ exception of Rauhineya. None of 
them occur in the Surya-siddhanta (see Suiya-siddhanta, ed. Whitney, p. 278) ; nay, at the 
time of the Surya-siddhanta, and with the astronomical views contained in that work, their 
positions, as fai' back as — 1424, could not have been ascertained correctly ])y calculation. 
Whether subsequent astronomers in India possessed the knowledge necessary for such calcu- 
lations is a question which I feel not competent to answer; but it seems to me almost as 
incredible as that an obseiwation of the planets which could have been real but once in the 
history of the world, namely, in the 1 5th century B. C., should have been preserved for thou- 
sands of years by mere tradition. 
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When in the Preface to the fourth volume of my edition of the Rig-veda 
I felt it my duty to state that for the future my contributions to Vedic 
literature could he hut small, I hardly imagined that it would stOl fall to 
my lot to bring out the remaining two volumes of this work. I consoled 
myself with the thought that I had placed the most important portion of 
the Rig-veda and its commentary in the hands of Sanskrit scholars, and I 
felt certain that no one would blame me if, with the new direction which 
my studies had necessarily to take, first as Professor of Modern European 
Literature, afterwards as Professor of Comparative Philology in the University 
of Oxford, I could not, as before, devote all my time and strength to the 
study of Sanskrit. For some years I had indeed to allow Sanskrit to become 
a mere rapepyov, partly in order to be able to keep pace with the advance of 
two most progressive branches of learning, the history of modern European 
literature, and the science of language, partly in order to fill those gaps which 
an almost exclusive devotion to the study of Sanskrit for the space of fifteen 
years would naturally leave in the general knowledge of any scholar. Life 
is meant for more, at least I think so, than the mere drudgery of coUating 
MSS. and correcting proof-sheets, and those who know what it is to publish 
a Sanskrit text for the first time, particularly such a work as S4yana’s 
commentary, full of extracts from works unpublished, full of allusions to 
authorities but little known or lost altogether, will understand that the 
printing of six volumes like the present is enough to occupy the best part 
of a man’s life. 

If now, after the lapse of ten years, I resume the work of my youth, 
intending, if life and health be spared, to complete it without further inter- 
ruption, I do so not without an effort. What I myself wished to learn 
from S^ana, I have learnt, and the critical restoration and editing of his 
text win involve a sacrifice of time which I can iQ afford. My own plan 
was to go on with the translation of the Rig-veda, of which the first volume 
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appeared in 1870, and to finish some other works which are even nearer to 
my heart. But the extremely kind way in which I have been urged by 
scholars, not only in Europe, but also in India, to complete this edition of 
the text and commentary of the Rig-veda, left me at last no choice, and I 
only hope that I may not disappoint my fi’iends in spite of all I have done 
to comply with their wishes. 

It is but too true that as we advance in the commentary of S 4 yana, 
the difiiculties in restoring a correct text grow greater rather than smaller. 
The MSS. become more and more faulty, the omissions more numerous, 
and the really useful variety of readings, represented before in different 
independent families of MSS., dwindles away into the most perplexing uni- 
formity. This, as I suggested on a former occasion, is probably due to the 
fact that the later portions of this great work were less frequently studied in 
the schools of India, so that the MSS. which we possess, either in the original 
or in copies, did not receive the benefit of those corrections to which as 
editor I owed so much in the earlier portions of the commentary. I have 
spared no trouble and expense in order to find out whether MSS. of Sdyana 
could still be discovered in India which might help me over desperate passages 
or fill up gaps which occur in all our MSS. My friends in India have really 
scoured the country, and I have to return to them my most sincere thanks 
for the trouble they have taken for my sake and for the sake of Sliyana. 
But the result has not been encouraging. No MSS. have been discovered 
anywhere which do not belong to the three families, A., B., and C., none to 
supply deficiencies that run through aU the members of these families. Only 
a few weeks ago I received a letter, dated Tanjore, Dec. 27, 1871, from Mr. 
BuineU, to whom I had sent a number of test passages for the last Mandala. 
His search too has been in vain, and though of one MS. which the proprietor 
would not let out of his possession, Mr. Burnell has not yet been able himself 
to make a coUation, yet he received trustworthy information that it was in pre- 
cisely the same condition as the MSS. in my possession. If, hereafter, new and 
independent MSS. of S^ana’s commentary should come to light, I am quite 
prepared to find that in some places they may convict me of faults, and 
supply lacunas which I was unable to fiU. But the same fate awaits all 
critical editions. AU I can say is that I have done my best to make my 
apparatus criticus as complete as I could make it, and with that apparatus 
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I d&ubt whether on the whole a more coireet text could have been produced 
than the one which I have given. There is not one doubtful or difficult 
passage in the whole of this work where I have not myself carefully weighed 
the evidence of the MSS., not one where I have not myself verified the exact 
readings of the MSS. even in those portions which were copied and collated 
for me by others, except where the originals were out of my reach. 

I am well aware of the opinion more or less openly expressed by certain 
Sanskrit scholars that a work such as SAyana’s commentary did not deserve 
a critical edition, that the time and care bestowed on it were simply wasted, 
that a mere reprint of one MS. would have been sufficient for all purposes, 
and that we, the scholars of Europe, may dispense altogether with the 
assistance of native scholars and commentators. On these points I decline 
to be drawn into any argument. I have repeatedly expressed and defended 
my own views on these matters during the last five and twenty years. My 
own convictions with regard to them have never wavered, and though I 
hope I can surrender a conviction even when I have held it for a quarter 
of a century, I do not think that scholars who simply repeat old and, I 
tbiuk, exploded arguments, without even supporting them with such skill 
and learning as were employed in their defence by former scholars, have 
any right to insist on a new reply. The evidence is complete, and I am 
quite prepared to await the verdict. 

I cannot, however, leave this subject without entering my most earnest 
protest against the language used by a scholar for whose learning, and I 
ought to add, what is far more important, for whose character I have long 
entertained a sincere respect, I mean Professor Spiegel of Erlangen. In a 
discussion lately carried on between him and Professor Roth on the question 
as to what weight we ought to attribute respectively to traditional interpreta- 
tion and to modern criticism in translating the sacred books of the ancient 
world. Professor Spiegel tries to show that my views on this subject differ 
from those of Professor Roth. He says: “Max Muller in seiner tjbersetzung 
des Rigveda aussert sich folgendermassen (I. XV): ‘The word translation, 
however, has many meanings. I mean by translation, not a mere rendering 
of the hymns of the Rig-veda into English, French, or German, but a full 
account of the reasons which justify the translator in assigning such a power 
to such a word, and such a meaning to such a sentence. I mean by trans- 
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lation a real deciphering, a work like that which Burnouf performed in his 
first attempts at a translation of the Avesta — a traduction raisonn^e, if such 
an expression may he used. Without such a process, without a running 
commentai’y, a mere translation of the ancient hymns of the Brahmans will 
never lead to any solid results.’” Professor Spiegel then continues: “WoUte 
man diese Ansicht in aller Strenge festhalten und nur eine solche tibersetzung 
als eine wirkliche gelten lassen, welche mit einem fortlaufenden Commentare 
versehen ist, so wlirde man auf die Frage, ob Luther die Bibel iibersetzt 
habe oder Schlegel den Shakspere, eigentlich mit einem herzhaften Nein! 
antworten mllssen, denn keiner von beiden hat seiner tibersetzung einen 
Commentar beigegeben.” 

Now this is not a fair way of arguing. I did not say there was only 
one kind of translation: I said on the contrary that the word translation 
has many meanings, and I said this, as will appear from the sentence 
immediately preceding, because, without such a limitation, it would have 
been extremely presumptuous on my part to call my translation the first 
translation of the Rig-veda. The sentence immediately preceding the one 
quoted by Professor Spiegel runs thus: “It may sound self-contradictory, if, 
after confessing the help which I derived from these translations, I venture 
to call my own the first translation of the Rig-veda.” If after that I continue, 
“I mean by translation not a mere rendering of the hymns into English, 
French, or German,” every unprejudiced reader will see that these words have 
a very different meaning from what they would have if they stood by them- 
selves. They do not mean that there is but one way of translating the Rig- 
veda, but that the translation which I intend to give is meant to be a 
traduction raisonn^e. 

As therefore I did not say what Professor Spiegel makes me say, 
I cannot admit that my views and those of Professor Roth on the proper 
mode of translating the Rig-veda are opposed to each other. There is ample 
room for such a translation as Professor Roth shadows forth by the side of 
my own, and there is hardly a word in Professor Roth’s remarks on the 
subject with which I do not heartily agree. “ Eine richtige tibersetzung,” he 
says, “ist der beste Commentar. Ich kann mich darum mit der Ansicht 
nicht einverstanden erklaren, dass eine Ubertragung des Veda nur wenig 
Nutzen bringen kbnne, wenn sie nicht von einem ausfuhrlichen Commentar 
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begleitet sei, und wurde, wenn ich daran denken konnte, ein solckes Werk 
zu unternehmen, mich. vielmehr bemiihen, nicbt in die Noten, sondern in den 
Text den Sch-werpunkt der Arbeit zu legen. Die Ubersetzung muss fur sich 
selbst reden, eines Commentars bedarf sie in der Regel nur da, wo sie nicht 
unmittelbar iiberzeugend, wo der tibersetzer seiner Sache nicht sicker ist. 
Vor denjenigen Lesem, welche nicht nachrechnen konnen, auf welchem Weg 
der tibersetzer zu seinen Combinationen gekommen ist, hat er nicht nbthig 
sich im Einzelnen zu rechtfertigen, fur die andem kann er sich kurz fassen 

AU I can say is that there is much force in these remarks, that I feel the 
truth of them probably more than any one else, and that I have myself fre- 
quently pleaded in exactly the same sense. But I cannot disguise from myself 
or from others that there is considerable danger in these principles of translation, 
so boldly enunciated, and that all depends on their application. As applied by 
Langlois and others they have proved most disastrous, in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Roth they might produce the most valuable results. No one would 
rejoice more than myself if Professor Roth would publish a translation of the 
Rig-veda, even without any commentary whatever. The public at large would 
receive such a translation most gratefully, and for many years to come it would 
answer nearly aH purposes. But as far as Sanskrit scholars are concerned, I 
doubt whether such a translation, however striking and brilliant, would render 
the more tedious work which I have undertaken altogether useless. No scholar 
will be satisfied unless he has the complete evidence before him on which 
a translation is founded. If a meaning is assigned to a certain word, and 
we do not know that that meaning proves satisfactory in every passage 
where that word occurs, if we have the slightest misgiving that one single 
passage may have been left out, the requirements of true scholarship are 
not fulfilled, the work is imperfect, and each successive generation will have 
to go through the same process of collecting and collating again and again. 

Besides, the argument which has been urged so strongly by all Sanskrit 
scholars against the assumed infallibility of native commentators and trans- 
lators cannot surely be warded off from ourselves. If Sdyapa is infallible, 
it has been said again and again, why does he differ from Y4ska or Mahidhara ? 
why does he even differ from himself? Does not the same apply to ourselves, 
or is there any scholar likely to submit to the ipse dixit of another? Let 
any one compare, for instance, Professor Roth’s translation of the Vedic 
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biirial-liymns in the eighth volume, with my own in the ninth volume of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, and he wUl find that both 
translations are intelligible, and so far might be said to carry their own 
conviction ; but he will also find that in some very important points they 
differ. Again, in some of the commonest words Professor Roth’s interpretation 
as given in his Dictionary differs considerably from the interpretation proposed 
in his earlier essays. To give an instance, we find that in 1846 he translated 
apds 4 m apastamA an epithet of the river Sindhu (X. 75, 7), by “das wasser- 
reichste der Gewasser,” as if ap^s were derived from ap, water. In the Dic- 
tionai’y apds is rightly rendered by active, and derived from dpas, opus. Yet in 
his Original Sanskrit Texts (vol. V. p. 345), published in 1870, Dr. Muir reverts 
to the old interpretation, rendering apdsim apdstam^ by “ the most abundant 
of streams.” How are such differences to be settled except by proof, i. e. by a 
comparison and translation of every passage of the Rig-veda in which the same 
words and the same ideas occur ? Even when this has been achieved, many 
passages will still remain where that laborious process does not lead us to satis- 
factory results. But we may honestly say then that all that can be done has 
been done, and that every one is henceforth left to his own resources. If we 
beep our piiees justificatives to ourselves, no conscientious scholar will accept 
our conclusions without feeling it his duty to collect the same evidence for him- 
self, and to go over aU the passages again as we have done ourselves. Even 
though I might mistrust my own judgment, the concurrent testimony of the 
best Sanskrit scholars would leave me no room for doubt on this point, and 
wiU certainly not allow me to deviate in future from the method which I 
have followed in the first volume of my translation. 

Having thus, as I hope and trust, made it clear that, if there is any 
difference of opinion between Professor Roth and myself, it is simply with 
reference to what at the present moment is likely to be most practically 
useful, but none whatever as to the principles which ought to be followed 
in the translation of the Veda or Avesta, I must next complain of the 
manner in which Professor Spiegel contradicts me with regard to Burnouf s 
principles of interpretation, and tries to enlist that eminent scholar as a 
supporter of his own views on the paramount importance of the traditional 
interpretation of the Avesta. Professor Spiegel thinks it becoming to say: 
“Es ist daher ‘ganz falsch,’ wenn Max Muller (Essays 1 . 124, der deutschen 
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Ausgabe) den Standpunct Bumoufs als verschieden von dem meinigen darstellt 
und sich folgendermassen anssert : ‘ Ein Gelelirter wie Burnouf jedoch, der 
zum ersten Mai darauf ansging, von jedem Wort des Zendavesta Recben- 
schaft zu geben, jede grammatiscbe Endung zn erkliiren, jeden Satz in seine 
BestandtheUe aufzulosen und die ■wabre Bedeutung jedes Ausdracks durcb eine 
etymologische Analyse und Vergleichung verwandter Worter im Sanskrit zu 
ergriinden, vermochte aus diesen tiberlieferten tlbersetzungen nur geringen 
Nutzen und Rath zu ziehen.’ Bekanntlich hat Burnouf gerade das Gegentheil 
gesagt und seine Arbeiten iiber das Avesta sind eine fortgesetzte Widerlegung 
der eben angefiihrten Behauptung. Man schlage Burnoufs Schriften auf, v’o 
man ■will, 'wo er ein neues Wort erklart, 'wird man ihn stets von der Tradition 
ausgehend finden, die Billigung der traditioneUen Angabe bildet ge'vrbhnlich den 
Schluss seiner Untersuchung, die Ab'weichung von der Tradition ist Ausnahme.” 

No’w these are strong -words : — but what are the facts ? I shall not appeal 
to those who attended Burnouf’s lectures at the College de France, and who 
know with what ingenuity and irony Burnouf delighted to dissect the tradi- 
tional interpretations whether of S4yana or of Neriosengh or of AnquetU, and 
how he enjoyed every opportunity of explaining the Veda by the Zendavesta 
and the Zendavesta by the Veda. I shall appeal to his o'wn printed words 
in order to show that, from the very beginning, Burnouf looked upon the 
traditional interpretation of the Zendavesta as, no doubt, extremely useful in 
a first attempt to disentangle the words and to guess at their meaning, but as 
of no authority in itself. Whether the tradition was right or wrong, he held 
that under all circumstances it had to be confirmed by an independent gram- 
matical and etymological analysis of the original text*. 

In his Commentaire sur le Yagm, p. xxvii, he says : “ Le probleme que 
j ’avals k resoudre etait celui-ci : etant donne un mot zend auquel les Parses 
attribuent une signification que la comparaison des textes et I’etude des 
langues qui appartiennent la m^me famUle ne confirment ni n’expliquent, 
justifier le sens donne par les Parses on en trouver un autre.” 

-Thus he asserts from the very beginning the independence of his criticism. 
Again, p. xxxii, he says : “ Je fais sui-vre la version de Neriosengh de celle 
d’Anquetil, parce que c’estune autre expression du sens traditionel ; et, apres 
avoir mis sous les yeux du lecteur ce double moyen d’interpretation, je me 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. L p. 138. 
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liTre a la discussion de cFacun des mots du paragraphe, comparant entre 
elles les variantes des manuscrits, et terminant par un rdsmnd qui con- 
firme ou rectijie la traduction de Ndriosengh, ou celle d’Anquetd, ou Tune 
et Tautre k la fois.” . . . “ Car, de trois choses Tune, ou je pense que la tra- 
duction de Neriosengh ou celle d’Anquetd, ou Tune et I’autre k la fois, sont 
exactes, et alors la discussion a pour but de prouver cette opinion; ou, ce 
qui est beaucoup plus frdquent, je rectifle la traduction d’Anquetd k Taide 
de cede de Neriosengb ou de Tanalyse du texte ; ou enfin, je trouve que la 
traduction d’Anqetd et cede de Ndriosengh sont inexactes, mais ni Tune ni 
I’autre ne me donnent les moyens d’en proposer une nouvede.” 

Ad this was written in 1838, and before Rosen’s edition of the first book 
of the Rig-veda had been published. When Bumouf had discovered what 
assistance might be derived from the Veda for a correct interpretation of 
the Zendavesta, he spoke with even greater precision. In the introduction 
to his &udes sur la langue et sur les textes Zends, he writes (in 1840): “La 
plupart de ces termes sont obscurs, et Anquetd en a rarement saisi le veritable 
sens ; souvent mtoe la tradition des Parses, qui a servi de base a son travad, 
se tait sur leur signification precise, et I’analyse philologique pent seule en 
faire soupconner I’origine et Tapplication. Ici, comme dans mon Commentaire 
sur le Ya9na, je ferai amplement usage de ce dernier moyen ; mais j’aurai 
I’avantage d’y joindre les secours que fournit la connaissance plus avancee 
aujourd’hui du dialecte vedique. Grkce aux travaux d’un savant k jamais 
regrettable (Fr. Rosen), nous pouvons maintenant dtudier une portion assez 
etendue du Rigveda, et mettre k profit, pour I’intelligence des livres zends, 
un texte qui n’etait pas accessible au moment oh j’ai publid le commence- 
ment de mon Commentaire sur le Yaqna. Les analogies nombreuses qu’ofifrent 
les Yddas avec ce que nous possddons du Zend Avesta, sous le rapport du 
langage et des iddes, ne seront, je le pense, mdconnues de personne . . . .” 

Stdl more strddng than in the case of grammatical forms is the complete 
independence with which Bumouf treated the Parsi tradition, whether embodied 
in Anquetd’s or Neriosengh’s translation, when discussing questions of doctrine. 
Thus, to mention but one instance*, the dogma of the resurrection, which, 
according to Anquetil’s translation, would seem to be mentioned again and 
again in the ancient Zend texts, was completely eliminated by Bumouf s 

* Etudes sur la, langue et sur les textes Zends, pp. 1-82. 
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analysis* and though he gives Neriosengh credit for not introducing this 
dogma, yet he adds at once, “I’inexactitude manifests de la version de 
Neriosengh infirme gravement Targument negatif que je me crois en droit 
de tirer de son texte.” 

I could add many more passages to show that Bumouf, though never 
neglectftil of the assistance which the tradition of the Parsis offers for an 
interpretation of the Avesta, always asserted the supremacy of European 
scholarship, and that he did this the more strongly the more he advanced 
in his study of the Avesta and the Veda. But the extracts I have given 
will sufi&ce to show that what I wrote of Burnouf was written deliberately, 
more deliberately, I trust, than Professor Spiegel imagined. That it would 
have been almost impossible for Bumouf to decipher the language of the 
Avesta without the assistance of the Parsi tradition is well knovm to all 
Zend scholars. As a preliminary step that tradition was as indispensible 
to the students of the Avesta, as SHyana’s commentary was to the students 
of the Veda. But when the time came “to give an account of every word 
in the Zend texts, to explain each grammatical termination, to parse every 
sentence, and to establish the true meaning of every term,” then, I repeat 
again, Burnouf found that both Anquetil and Neriosengh offered him but 
scant assistance. More than this I did not intend to say, and I doubt whether 
on calmer reflection Professor Spiegel would say again that in this I was “ quite 
wrong.” The sincere regard which I have always entertained for Professor 
Spiegel made it impossible for me to allow such expressions, as coming from 
him, to pass unnoticed and unchallenged, nor do I stand alone in regretting 
that in their crude, and my friend Professor Spiegel will forgive me for 
adding, in their somewhat rude form, they should ever have been allowed to 
appear in the pages of the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

But allowing even that people might differ as to the real value of the 
Veda and, more particularly, of S^yana’s commentary, I feel that a work 

* Though Burnouf ’s explanation of vi9pai yave, visVayuh as a nominative, the accent shows that it is 
for aU time, and of yava^ ca yava^t^tae ca, for ever not a vocative of visvayus. Professor Benfey rightly 
and ever, seem beyond the reach of criticism, it is translates it by Lebenslang j ’’ Professor Both takes 
curious to observe the expression visVayave in the visVayu everywhere as an adjective in the sense of 
Veda (X. 22, 14) used in the sense of for ever, once for visvakrishti, dwelling among all people. This is a 
all. Visvayuh, too, must frequently be taken in the case in point where a translation of all the passages 
Veda as an adverb, meaning always.’’ In passages in which visvkyu occurs could alone show whether it 
like I. 27, 3; 67, 6 ; 68, 5, &c., the sense forbids to take should be taken as an adjective or as an adverb. 
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which is the oldest literary record of the Aryan, if not of the whole human 
race, together with that commentary which represents to us the last result 
of native traditional exegesis, deseiwed to he edited once for aU with at 
least the same care as the love-songs of Catullus or of Walther von der 
Vogelweide. Nor should I have consented to be the editor unless I had 
been allowed to follow my own judgment in these matters, and to apply 
in editing S^yana’s commentary the same principles of critical scholarship 
which I had learnt to respect in the schools of Hermann and Haupt. 

Some years ago, on receiving two new MSS. from India, I gave a short 
account of their relative position and value in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (December, 1866). I here subjoin the more important portions of 
that article. 

Having lately received two new MSS. of S^yana’s commentary on the 
Rig-veda, I thought that a few lines on the character of these MSS., and on 
the proper use to be made of Sanskrit MSS. in general, might be of some 
interest both in England and in India. I owe these MSS. to the kindness 
and enlightened generosity of Dr. Bhao Daji, who is well known to the 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, both as an intelligent collector of 
Indian antiquities, inscriptions, and manuscripts, and as a careful and suc- 
cessful inquirer into the history and chronology of India. I had explained 
to him and to other friends of mine in India the great difficulties I have to 
contend with in editing the two final Ashtakas of the Rig-veda. Whenever 
I heard of the existence of an old or otherwise promising MS. of S&yana, I 
always sent to my coirespondents in India a number of test passages, in 
order to find out whether the MS. in question contained any independent 
readings. A collation of three or four passages in which all my MSS. shared 
exactly the same mistake, was generally sufficient to establish whether or no 
the new MS. represented an independent family, and a comparison of some 
other passages in which one of the three families had its peculiar faults or 
omissions, sufficed to show to which of the three the MS. belonged. 

It is well known by this time that a mere collation of MSS. and an 
accumulation of various readings are of little use for critical purposes. MSS. 
are copied one firom another, and if we have ten MSS. all copied from the 
same original, the various readings of these MSS. are clearly of no documen- 
tary value whatever. It is quite possible that here and there some of the 
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more intelligent copyists may have been struck by the palpable errors of 
the original before them, and the corrections which they introduced may 
carry conviction to every reader. Yet, according to the principles of diplo- 
matic criticism so weU laid down by Lachmann, and at present adopted by 
all classical scholars of note, these corrections can claim no more authority 
than the conjectures of any living scholar, unless it can be proved, and this 
is very difficult, that the copyist had before him more than one MS. at the 
time. The object of diplomatic criticism is not to restore the most correct 
or the most plausible text, but that text, with all its mistakes and omissions, 
which a comparison of all the MSS. at our disposal places within our reach. 
Hence our first object in examining and collating MSS. must be to establish 
their respective worth and weight as witnesses. We ought to be most careful 
not to allow ourselves to be swayed either by the beautiful writing or by the 
age of any MS. Though the age of a MS. is always a matter of considerable 
importance, it happens not unfrequently that a modem copy possesses greater 
documentary value than an older copy, for the simple reason that it was 
copied straight from a MS. of greater age than any which we have access 
to. This is the case, for instance, with regal’d to the Ca. MS. of S^yan^ 
which, although the oldest, is of far less value critically than the modern 
MS. A. Colebrooke. Let it once be established that out of ten MSS., B, C, D, 
are copied from A ; that E, F, G, H, I, can aU be traced back to a common 
source; and that J stands by itself: — ^then the office of an editor is simply 
to establish for each doubtful passage the reading of A, the reading that 
will account for the variations, if any, in E, F, G, H, I, and the reading of J. 
To give one of these readings in the printed text and the others in the 
notes, is all that can be required of him. After confironting in numerous 
places the evidence of three witnesses, it will, generally, be possible to 
arrive at an estimate of their respective value, and it is no doubt the 
greatest triumph of diplomatic criticism if it is possible, by conclusive 
evidence, to establish the paramount authority of one among three or more 
apparently independent traditions. In classical philology, where we have 
mostly to deal with MSS. which directly or indirectly must be traced back 
to the original MS. of one individual author, the establishment of one supreme 
authority is an object never to be lost sight of. In India, where the 
individual author is frequently merged in a school, and where oral teaching 
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opens, even in modern times, so wide a door to disturbing influences, we 
must be prepared to arrive in the end at several independent authorities, 
generally localised in the principal seats of Brahmanic learning. Thus, 
although there may have been one original text of the R4m4yana, it would 
clearly be in vain to attempt to restore that text by subjecting the two 
traditional texts to an eclectic criticism. All that an editor can do, is to 
give either the one or the other text according to the MSS. and to the 
commentaries, belonging to the one or the other school The same appUes 
to literary works which are ascribed to individual authors, as the play of 
SakuntalA ascribed to KMidAsa. Here, too, the two traditional texts or 
“recensions” must be kept apart, though, in this case, it is less difficult to 
decide which of the two is the original. With regard to the text of the 
Vedas, the Brahmans themselves recognised the existence of independent 
traditions or branches (s4kh4s) ; they chronicled the various readings of the 
hymns and even of the BiAhmanas, and this at so early a date that we 
cannot ascribe these variations to the negligence of scribes, but only to the 
influence of oral tradition, kept up in different families and schools. What 
applies to the text of the Vedas, applies with equal, or even greater, force 
to their commentaries. Although the commentary of S4yana was composed 
as late as the fifteenth century of our era, and although I possess one MS., 
written not more than about a hundred years later, yet that MS. (Ca.) 
cannot claim the supreme authoi’ity, which, for instance, the codex Laui-en- 
tianus A. claims among the MSS. of Sophocles. The MS. of Colebrooke (A 2), 
although of a much more modem date, about 1761 A.D., represents in 
innumerable passages a less coi-rupt and less mangled text ; at all events a text 
which could not possibly have passed through that phase which is exhibited 
in Ca. I have repeatedly, in the prefaces to my edition of the Rig-veda, 
explained the principles by which I have been guided in restoring the text of 
S%ana. Having to supply a text that should be practically useful, I have 
now and then had to deviate from the strict principles of diplomatic criticism, 
so far as to place manifest blunders, even when they were supported by aU 
the MSS., in the notes. I have chiefly done so when none of the readings 
of the MSS. would have yielded any sense whatever, or, when I was enabled, 
by consulting the originals from which SAyapa quoted, to support my cor- 
rections by independent authority. I have on two or three occasions allowed 
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an explanation, though it appeared in one or two MSS. only, and was clearly 
a marginal note due to the hand of a later student, and not S^yana’s own, 
to form part of the printed text, simply because I imagined it would he 
useful, and might he passed over if given only in the notes. Deviations 
like these fi-om the strict rules followed by Lachmann, Haupt, and others, 
have always been noted in the Varietas Lectionis. I do not wish to defend 
them even in the edition of a work like Sftyapa’s commentary, and I have 
tried to avoid them in the later volumes. 

In order to show the position which the two new MSS. of S^yana, lately 
received from Dr. Bhao Daji, hold in the well-established pedigree of SHyana’s 
MSS., I have chosen a passage where S 4 yap.a gives a long extract from a 
Br^hmana. Such extracts are generally full of blunders, and unless they 
can be verified in the original from which they are taken, they are very 
troublesome to an editor. Their usefulness, however, for determining the 
relative position of our MSS. is all the greater, because the scribes, who 
had little difficulty in correcting blunders in the uniform and business-like 
style of S^yana, found it more difficult to deal with the antiquated words 
and grammatical forms of the Brkhmapas, and therefore contented them- 
selves generally with copying letter by letter the original before them. It 
will be seen at one glance, by comparing the texts of the various MSS- in 
this passage, that of the two MSS. lent to me by Dr, Bhao Daji, the one 
which I mark CB. belongs to the B. class, the other which I mark AD. 
belongs to the A. class. The first MS. (CB.) is written in a beautiftil hand, 
with large and distinct letters, and contains both text and commentary. 
It has no date, at least not in that portion of it which I was able to 
examine. The other MS. (AD.) is likewise written m a very distinct hand, 
but the letters are smaller and less careftilly formed. In the centre of each 
page, space is left for inserting the text, but it is only in the sixth Ashtaka, 
and in the seventh as far as fol. 51, that the text has been added. In 
the eighth Ashtaka the commentary occupies the whole page, no space being 
left for the text. At the end of the eighth Ashtaka a date is given, 1813, 
as it would seem, of Samvat, i. e. 1757 A.D. The name of the writer is not 
clear, but it may be meant for SadMm, the son of Jagann^tha. Whoever 
the writer was, he lived, like the writer of Colebrooke's MS., at Benares, 
and tins so fer confirms my opinion that the A. class represents the Benares 
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text, in the same manner as the B. class represents the scholastic tradition 
of Bombay and Punah, and the C. class, at least in the earlier Ashtakas^ 
that of Calcutta. In order to explain the an-angement of the following 
extracts, I have only to add that the first class of MSS. comprises, besides 
the MSS. of Dr. Bhao Daji and Colebrooke, the two C. MSS., which, as I 
pointed out in the preface to the second volume of my edition (p. viii), are 
in the later Ashtakas derived from an A. source*. Taylor’s MS. too, which 
in the earlier Ashtakas belonged to the B. class, and was therefore marked 
B 4, belongs in the eighth Ashtaka to the A. class. How this came to 
pass is easily explained by the fact that these MSS. were copied from 
different originals lent to Taylor, Mill, and Wilson by persons residing in 
different pai-ts of India. The second, or C. class, is now represented by one 
MS. only, the oldest hitherto known in Europe, which I continue to quote 
as Ca. In the third, or B. class, B i is the MS. of Stevenson ; B 2 the MS. 
of Burnouf, as copied by me (I hope, correctly) in 1847; B 3 is the new 
copy mentioned by me in the preface to the second volume, now in the hands 
of Dr. Goldstlicker, and kindly collated by him for me; BM. is a short 
fragment of the last Ashtaka which I received from Dr. Haug; CB. is the 
MS. lent me by Dr. Bhao Daji. The last line gives the text as it may be 
re-established from an intercomparison of the three families of S^yajia’s 
MSS. I do not maintain that it represents exactly what Sdryapa wrote, 
still less that it gives the correct text of the ^aty 4 yanaka. It is simply 
impossible, with the MSS. at our disposal, to restoi'e a text that might claim: 
to be identical with Sayana’s own writing. All that can be claimed for 
our text is that it represents S^yana’s writing as far as it can now be 
restored with the help of our MSS. It gives what is obtainable with a 
strict observance of the rules of diplomatic criticism. It is not only possible, 
but extremely likely, that if to-morrow we obtained S^yana’s own manuscript, 
whether from the ruins of Vidyanagara, where a complete collection of his 
works is said to have been buried, or from the MS. which Dr. Haug saw 
at Ahmadabad, and to which he assigns the date of Samvat 1526, A.D. 1470, 
we should find slight variations between S&yana’s original and the nearest 


* Dr. Mill’s MS. (C 2 or C. Mill) and Professor occasionally they supply independent readings where 
Wilson’s MS. (C 4 or C. Wilson) were both ‘copied the other A. MSS. are either corrupt or imperfect, 
at Calcutta, but not from either A, or Ca., so that (See Rv. VIII. 91, 35 91,4; loi, 14, &c.) 
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approach to it that is within our reach. It is stiU more likely that if a MS. of 
the ^4ty%anaka were recovered in India, there might be between it and our’ 
own restored text, considerable discrepancy. The students of S4yanAs com- 
mentary know that this is frequently the case when S4yana quotes from 
BrMimanas and Shtras, of which we possess both MSS. and printed texts; 
and we have our choice between supposing that S4yana quoted from memory 
and without caring about minute accuracy, or that he quoted from a ^kh4 
different from that which is before us. It would be easy, no doubt, to improve 
the text of the BiAhmana, as here printed, by conjecture. But those who know 
the mischief done by conjectm*al criticism in classical scholarship, will depre- 
cate, most strongly, any countenance given to it by Sanskrit scholars. It may 
be truly said that the chief business of modern critics is to cleanse the text of 
the classics from the improvements introduced by the ingenious editors of 
the last three centuries, and we ought not to neglect this lesson in preparing 
our own editiones principes. Let an editor give what there is, and let the 
commentator and translator say what might be, or what ought to be. 


AD. 'an^T'JR 

C2. 

C4. 

B4. 


wwrfir 


Ca. 

B 1. rTWtl5T^% 


B2. 

IBs. 

BM. 

CB. 

Text in *n 

Si! 




^ The B. MSS. differ from the A. and Ca. MSS. MSS. have the mistake which reappears in 

by putting* instead of ^STaf. The repetition of the still more corrupt Ca. "sTW^STFr. • 

is a slip of the writer of AD. ^ All the B. MSS. blunder in the third vowel of 

2 All B. MSS. have right, while the A. WITmfif i the A. MSS. are right 5 Ca. blunders in 
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AD. Jfm'RWrT ^315^ ^I^TTrarTTlI 

A. ^r«nnTR# 

c 2 . %mRT ^W^lfTTW fTFRTI^ 

C 4 . ^TRTiT ^5FnqT^ 

B 4 . w% ^j^T^nrrer fr^wn^ 

I ca. 3Tlrxn^%i ^«FTT w% wn^iriTsr 

B I. JTipcn^ 

B 2 . rilpcn^vn ^«PTT## TO ITTO^ 

B 3 . ’%inTO ^«TnT5B% W% ^B^BTPB 
BM. i^TO ^13% TOTO 

_CB. JTttn^5TT 

III >^TO*^«PTOif W% ^ITO^TO ^TTO^ 


[ AD. tT5?i^ f%?nmf 7^1 w f TO5^ 

A. tr55Wt% f^WTf^ft W 1 

c 2 . TT 3 ?i^ fferfnfc^ H 1 

B 4 . Tj5qTii1% f^i-^wifoj'^ w (h) ^ 


leaving out tlie amsvdra* The patronymic name 
of Asam^ti, which I suppose to be OTwi, is cor- 
rupt in all MSS.; the A. MSS. agree in TTt*TTJW 
except B 4, which has been corrected, and C 4, 
which has the slight variation of TT'STnft^; while 
the B. MSS. support throughout at all events the 
Driddhi vowel of the third syllable, which also 
appears in the faulty reading of Ca. : B i and 2 
are more closely united, and so are B 3, BM., and 
CB. ; the former giving trsjnT^ or the latter 
tTrEITrl^ or see Rv. X. 60, 5. On Asamati 

see Lassen, Indisehe Alterthumskunde (jBrst edition), 
vol. 1 . p. xiii. note 31 ; Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, L 
P- 25. 

^ BM, stands alone in furnishing the right reading 


the correction probably of an individual 
copyist, unsupported even by the nearest MS. CB. 
The short vowel in the second syllable is equally 
peculiar to BM. 

^ The right reading ^JJViprtWW is nearly preserved in 

A. Other MSS. belonging to this class, C 2, C 4, and 

AD, slide into B 4 seems to give 

^srwiiTO^, and this is the reading of Ca. The 

B. MSS. add to it a new mistake 

® The A. class and Ca. have throughout the right 
reading '^TOW, followed by ^SRST, which I think is 
meant for B i and 2 have taken TniT as one 
word, and left ^TO without the K, thus rendering it 
unintelligible. B 3, BM., and CB. have aU the 
^ame lacuna. 
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TJW^ 





B I. wTii 

B 2. ^l^nF^Tt ^ 

• B 3. feiFnnfiFyt 

BM. TT^^trRtt fWrnfoft rR^ WT?!^ 

CB. 5n'i®nrtft% RR^ 


7 The patronymic has again puzzled the scribes. 
The A. and Ca. MSS. now agree in ^CTrEflfti’ or 
B 4 brings in the long ^ in tn^Tnft^j 
which seems to come from B. though accidentally only, 
B I and 2 have HiqTrTO and °' 2 , to which they 
inclined before; while B 3, BM., and CB. approach 
to their former blunder tRlTTr!^. 

3 The anusvdra in is the characteristic mark of 
the A. class. B i and 2 are held together by their 
common lacuna; B 3, BM., and CB. by the anusvdra 
on the second syllable. 


® The spelling of or seems to point 

to OTgt, The verb to dwell, may be con- 
strued with a locative, in the sense of ^^to dwell 
with."’ 

10 is probably intended for . The 

readings of the dijfferent MSS. might seem to suggest 
or but I prefer because 

this word is used in the Tandya-Brahmana XIII. 12, 
There we find two MiyS-’s, evidently treated as 
females, but acting a similar part to that assigned 
to the two priests in our legends. I subjoin the text 
and S%ana’s commentary (MS. Wilson 396, p, i5i a)\ 



Com. 3TWn?^T5!T 
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^r^JTOTftwrTf^ I f^mrr i 
xrftf^T 

trfbfhrr wfwud \ mm i ^ 

VT 3: 1 T^xcrmr r# ^ w 

5[fiT I '^mrr^ \ I 

w rroiff: i 

‘^TRIT^ I ^Trf^r^Trj^ H Here then 
would have to be taken in the sense of “of the race of, 
or similar to Kiratas,” it would be a feminine, corres- 
ponding to and the singular in the feminine 

would therefore be roh<tfi ^^% masc. In 

our passage, on the contrary, f^Rc5T1TT^^ must be a 
masculine in the nom, dual, and would therefore lead 
us to suppose that and were the names 

of the two sorcerers. They occur again as male 
demons in the Satapatha-Br^mana I- i, 4? 14, and 
in the Brihaddevata. Sayana in his commentary 
on the S'atapatha-Brahmana explains f«ltH til I ^ col 
by f«WIil '^Tff^ I. In 

another passage, the T§.ndya (XIII. 7) uses the 
fern, termination of the dual (?«tH for 5^531) for 
the masc. Here, however, the commentator calls it 


The A. MSS. agree on IT 1^, i.e, # for the 
of B 4 is from the margin. The B- MSS., on the 
contrary, all point to 

f 
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AD. ^ ^ VI ^ 

A. # im ^P|tr 

c 2. tzra^ xr^wt ^ fm 
c 4. xzr^rf v(^i\ # vm ^ 

B 4. ^ ure ^’^rngu 

{ ca. f?txn^?T ^ vim ^mr^TT ^ ^ 

B I. f^Tt^r^ XT^ ^ TTk^mr^ Tj^ ^»wn^: 

B 2. f^RT^c'TT ^ TrreTjxn^tT xm 

■ B 3. xr^ ^ TTWrUT^ TJ^ 

BM. xm-^ ^ Tn^nropgTT 

CB. tj^wt ^ 

II! sf^#^VT'’-q^S^ ITT^xsiTfcr ^ 

AD. iTl^T^lfn afmTXRTTn|?T#r 

A. xn^^^i^: TmwTfw >Ttxnxtx=RT|fT^ 

■ 2 . rnro^lfw xm xflxnxRT ^T |rRl 

C4. rW^WTnrT ITIT xflxnxRT W |rr^ 

B 4. XT^c pj cig; imJETRlfw ^ 5 Wre XTrxrRrfTRTTn|?T^ 

jca. XTO^: TT^T^Wrfw Vjxnwi »n |iT Hi 

B I. XIXJ SBHfn aflxnxHTOT|fT^ 

B 2. xitr xmtji vw^ ntxnxRTiTTirf^ 

■ B 3. xrcr ntxtixiHfTOT |h^ 

BM. XTOT :?Rfw xt 1 x|TX|X 3 TOT |iTHl 

CB. xror ^l^fw XTtxnxHT^ 

13 fjr»n^^maxkstlieA,andCa.MSS.! ftvpi^ In the lacDnu after tpcj and in Wfk we have 
the B. MSS, marked features of the entire B. class. B 4 has its 

The A» MSS. agree in ITO instead of own peculiar mistake, TO^§53*? which could only 
which is intended by the B. MSS. B 4 has refer to the two Asuras, while it is meant for the 
the B, reading, and alone of all MSS. supplies the IkshvS-kus, i. e. Asam^ti and the Rathaproshthas. 
reading ^STST. In Ca. the two readings are mixed. 
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^AD. WRTITT I^RT % TTT 3^- 

A. wnnw m ^ f+Tsidi^w^' ^ Tn nitn- 

■ C 2. wnrtlTT f^rlTfc^ 1?RT ^ ^ J^XH- 

C 4 . «lrrqx7 f^^TTHT^ ^TH 1 W J^XH- 

B 4 . «IrrcFr f^fTTfTft t % ^ XTtxTT- 

{Ca. HI f^ t W TTf^ iin % XTtxn- 

B I. «IXIWX^ ^ f^cTTrllf# ^ ^ TIT jftxiT- 

B2. wixitixt ^ m %n- 

. B 3 . «ixiriv|^5§t termfcTt ?IT ntxiT- 

BM. «IXIrrx^ lit ^JIT t TIT %n- 

cB. lit ftwTfnfc^ ?5?TT % Tn ntxiT- 

S! SWIHXIX| ?Tn % TH xtxiT- 

AD. HXTRTmirRt 'P^HIxiiftflT WT^Ht ^ 

A. iRRT^ffT^ filrTxiritfw WR^Wt HR HT 

■ C 2. HHIHTOlIrT^ f^WXIiftfw mHfHT HR HT ^HH 
C 4. HHRTR|H^ fi^HXITftfH HIH^ HR HT 

B 4 . hhtt?t|h^ fHHxnftfn Hin^m hr hi 

{ Ca. HH7HrrHT|H^ fi^HHfftfn HTHfHT HR HT ^HIRH 
B I. HHT ^fiRHrftfH HR^HT HR HI 

B 2. IFTT ^>RHfM HR^ HR HT 

B 3. HHT ^TRHHtfH HR|JTT HR ^R^ 

BM. HHT ^H^HiftfH HIHIHT HR 

CB. HHT ^HXIHfftfrl HTH|,HT HR ^R^ 

^^T^nTnffRt'’5f^Hxi?ftfH HR^HT HR 

The A. class is again marked hy retaining the and again by instead of 

correct thongh not always clearly written, and the short vowel in 

■whereas the B. MSS. have clearly The omission of ^ shows the dose relationship 

The B. MSS. again agree in the mistake of B3, BM,, and 'CB. ^ 

’’trnRT. 19 Th^ <}riginal reading was probably ; cf. 

The B. class is sharply marked by the lacuna of S'atapatha-Brdhmapa 1 . 1,4, 15, WT^firfil 
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AD. wr mi Trraf^fwT^Tti w 

A. wr ^'i TJT3i'%%^Txi H^T w 

' c 2. WT wi tm ^rft^ETrft 

c 4. ^ ^ w 

I Ca. ^ UTCTJTf^f^T^ im W 

B I. -m Tn^rf^TT^ rrsn 

B 2. ^ mi TTRf^frrtr^ im w 

- B 3. m in^if^flRT^ rT^jn w 

BM. m m^i xtT^f^fiKR mi w 

OB. ^ md w 

wi mi w 

AD. Rm ^=nf5wtnftfiT 1 ^ wr 

A. ^ ^rrfJlrRrftfTT ^ WI f^nftn^iFW ^ri: 

■ 0 2. Rm ^TTfi^rlTI^OfiT m 'W ^RW: 

c 4. %r vnf^if-q^fHw m ^Hri: 

B 4 , %T ^■^wTRrftfrr m wi 

I Ca. ^ ^TTfiR^T^fftfri R WI p^TRT^W '^ri: 

B I. %IT II TftffT TI^ 

B 2. % II iftfiT WI ^g^jffww 

- B 3. ^w iftfw m TW 3g^»fitiFR^2i iRTiw: 

BM. Rfl rftfw wt g^WT^inW T&m: 

CB. %r rftfii m Tw ^^wp£R^ i^tiw: 

els %lf>Tf»RrRrftfw m p^’TfwW ^tlW: 

The mistake in AD.^ A., C 2, and C 4 indl*' ^ is a mistake that distinguishes the B, 

cates a closer relationship between these three MSS- MSS. from the A. and Ca. MSS. in C 2 is 

The lacuna after '^^WT in the B. MSS. is importantji a mere lapsus calami^ repeated in C4. So* is ^*Tftrr°^ 
likewise the coincidences between B i and B 2 on one in AD. and B 4, and again TTW^ in AD. Is 
side, and between B 3, B M., and CB. on the other. intended for Wi^ ? 
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j AD. xii^T5pn|!5nw: TErf^ li 

A. IR^^TgT?T|RITrr: SRW’TfHr^nf^ II 

C 2 . IRl^T5|l^|RnrT: xtftfv II 

C4. Tm II 

B 4 . MTfl'-WI^3RT|SniT: xrftfw II 

Ca. fiftraTTffl^rRTf^ II 

B I. iTRH^Pg^niHitfT: trf^ 11 

B 2 . IlTlrr^^Tn|5?ITTT: Tl'ftfv II 

■ B 3. uprmwP|^T|rRfjT: ^wTfnl^snf^ 11 

BM. TmWPR^Tn|SrT!T: II 

CB. imw^T^w|t?iTw: ^mfriRnf^ II 

II! Il^'^^T^T|rqTH: ttftf^ II 

I publish, in this volume the first portion of the Index verlorum, and 
shall publish the second portion at the end of the sixth volume. This index 
was made before I began the publication of the Rig-veda and S4yana's 
commentary, and it was by its help only that I was enabled to make my 
way through the intricacies of that work. I had at first made a separate 
index for each Ma^dala. These ten indices were afterwards copied for me, 
and arranged as one continuous index. Lastly, in order to remove any 
mistakes that might have happened during this process, I secured the 
services of a young Sanskrit scholar, who once more carefully verified every 
reference before the MS. was sent to Press. 

So many scholars engaged in the study of the Veda have seen and 
consulted this Index duiing the last quarter of a century that I need hardly 
say what it is, and what it is mot. It is an index verbomm in the strict 
sense of the word, so much so that in the rare cases where two words 
happen to have the same outward form and the same accent, they have 

2^ The A. MSS. agree in instead of of one TT. B 3 has where the long a is a 

•WWf* Ca. stands alone with while the blunder of the copyist. 

B. MSS. just miss the right reading by the omission 
VOL. V. 
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not been separated, although they differ in their meaning and in their gram- 
matical character. The words are given throughout in their Pada form. 
I had intended to omit all the real Galitas, but I found, after the printing 
had progressed too far, that they had been left in the earlier Mandalas, and 
I was therefore obliged to give up my original intention on that point. 
I believe that aU that can be done to secure the correctness of the references 
has been done, but I am not so sanguine as to suppose that all mistakes 
have been avoided. I have myself detected several in the portion now 
printed, and if any of my friends will kindly send me such errata as they 
may discover while using the index, I shall not fail to publish them at the 
end of the sixth volume. 

F. MAX MULLER. 

Parks’ Eisd, Oxford, 

1872. 
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¥hEN I had written the last line of the Rig-veda and S^yana’s com- 
mentary, and put down my pen, I felt as if I had parted with an old, old 
friend. For thirty years scarcely a day has passed on which my thoughts 
have not dwelt on this work, and for many a day, and many a night, too, 
the old poets of the Veda, and still more their orthodox and painstaking 
expositor, have been my never-failing companions. I am happy, no doubt, 
that the work is done, and after having seen so many called away in the 
midst of their labours, I feel deeply grateful that I have been spared to 
finish the work of my life. But habits established for so long a time, are 
not broken without a wrench, and even now I begin to miss my daily task; 
I begin to long for some difficult and corrupt passages to grapple with, for 
some abrupt quotation from the ^ityayanaka to verify, or for some obscure 
allusion to PMni to trace back to its original source. 

It was in the year 1845, when attending the lectures of Eugbne Burnouf 
at Paris, that for the first time my thoughts became fixed on an edition of 
the Rig-veda and its voluminous commentary. I stiU see the eager faces 
of a number of young scholars, sitting round the table wffiere Burnouf was 
lecturing, with a vivacity, a keenness, a flow of knowledge which I have never 
seen surpassed. Most of those who then attended his lectures, have since 
become famous in Oriental literature. I need only mention the late Dr. Gold- 
stiicker, the late Abbate Bardelli, and of those who are stiU among us, Gorresio, 
Neve, and last, not least, R. Roth. I was the youngest of them all, and though 
I had published my first book, the translation of the Hitopadesa, my ideas 
of Sanskrit literature did not reach much beyond KMid^sa’s poetry, the epic 
poems, the systems of philosophy, and the Upanishads. Nothing, I thought at 
that time, could in beauty of thought or expression surpass the Upanishads. 

b 
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I Fad translated some of them for Schelling, while attending his lectures at 
Berlin, had copied some of the commentaries from MSS. of the Royal Library 
there, and was thinking of dewoting myself to that branch of literature. Well 
do I remember my surprise when I heard Burnouf speaking of these Upanishads 
as works of small importance, compared with the older portions of the Veda, 
the Mantras and the BrMimanas. Burnouf was lecturing then on the first 
book of the Rig-veda, prepared by F. Rosen, and published after his death, 
in 1838. I still possess some of the notes which I took at his lectures, with 
extracts fi-om S^yana’s commentary, of which Burnouf possessed a complete 
copy, with passages fi-om the Nirukta and the commentary on the Nirukta, 
works at that time hardly known in Europe. After a time, Burnouf lent me 
some of his MSS., and encouraged me to copy certain portions of them. It 
was hard work at first. I often despaired, and but for his encouragement, 
but for his frank acknowledgment, that he himself, too, could not always 
make out the arguments of S 4 yana, I should never had the courage to 
persevere. 

My own ambition had not yet risen beyond an edition of the text of the 
Rig-veda, with extracts only firom S 4 yana’s commentary. No more was really 
wanted, I thought ; and I had Colebrooke’s authority for holding that opinion. 
“The Vedas,” Colebrooke vTote at the end of his celebrated essay on the 
Sacred Writings of the BEndus, “ are too voluminous for a complete translation 
of the whole ; and what they contain would hardly reward the labour of their 
reader, much less that of the translator. The ancient dialect in which they 
are composed, and especially that of the three fii'st Vedas, is extremely difficult 
and obscure : and, though curious, as the parent of a more polished and refined 
language (the classical Sanskrit), its difficulties must long continue to prevent 
such an examination of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in those voluminous works. But they 
well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the Oriental scholar.” 

But here I met with the strongest remonstrances fi-om Burnouf. Not only 
the text, but the commentary, too, he maintained, if they were to be published 
at all, should be published in their entuety, and after a careful collation of aU 
the MSS. then accessible in Europe. Extracts could never be depended upon, 
for the most difficult passages would, as usual, be left out, and after a time 
the work would have to be done again. 
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At that time, I confess, I was hardly able to grapple with Sayana's 
commentary, at least with the most difBcult portions of it, nor was there 
any prospect of my being able to collate the most important MSS. of Sa,yapa, 
which were in England. Bm-nouf therefore advised me to tiy the Yajur-veda. 
I copied the whole of MaMdhara’s commentary from a MS. which I owed 
to Bumoufs liberality. But in the end I airived at the same result, viz. that 
without a collation of other MSS. it would be impossible to carry out a really 
scholarlike edition of that work. 

My disappointment was great, but I determined not to be beaten. I saw 
that it was absolutely necessary for me to spend some time in England ; and 
I secured the necessary funds by working hai'd for other Sanskrit scholars, 
copying, among other things, the complete text of the Aitareya-brdhmana in 
Roman letters for the late Baron Eckstein. When once settled in the library 
of the old East-India House, surrounded by the MSS., not only of the Rig-veda 
and S^yana, but of the numerous works constantly referred to by Sdyana, 
I saw that the plan, first sketched out for me by Burnouf, and I ought to add, 
by the late Dr. Goldstiicker, was the right one, and that it could be realised. 
I worked on till a portion of the work was finished ; and after obtaining the 
patronage of the old East-India Company, I was able to publish the first 
volume in 1849. 

We are now in 1874 ; and in writing the preface to this, my last volume, 
the words used by another scholar return to my memory, and seem best to 
express what I wish to say : “ Adolescens mamm admovi, seyiex, dim perficerevi, 
factiis sum, ut videtur.” And again : “ Hahes hoc opus ahsoliitum scrius qtimi 
promiseram, et expectabam. Nosti conditionem rerum himanarum. Midta saepe 
accidimt quae non sinunt nos ad amussim cogitata perficere." Twenty-five years 
are certainly a long time, and when I saw how some of my kind flriends 
clamoured against the delay that had occurred in the publication of Sdyana, 
though I could not but feel gratified at their impatience, I began to fear that 
I might really be to blame. I therefore tried to malce out an account of my 
stewardship, and the result was as follows. In looking through my notes, 
I found that since 1849, there were only three years dmlng which I was 
prevented from going on with my work ; one year, when I was out of health ; 
another, when I had to wait for the renewal of the grant at the time 
of the extinction of the East-India Company; and a third, when expecting 
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a MS. which had been discovered in India, and promised to be, if not the 
original, at least much more ancient than any of those on which I had based 
the critical restoration of Sliy ana’s commentary. I cannot deny that during 
the last twenty-five years, I have also done some other work, in the science 
of language, mythology, and religion, and that I have not thought, that a man 
can live, or ought to live, by Sanskrit alone. But after deducting the three 
years, when it was impossible for me to print, I found, to my own simprise, 
I confess, that I had published in my two editions of the Rig-veda, the large 
one with, and the small one without the commentary of S 4 yana, w'hat would 
amount to an annual volume of nearly 600 pages octavo, during twenty-five 
consecutive years. K my friends in Brahma will kindly take into account, 
that during that time I also published two editions of my History of Ancient 
Sanslo-it Literature; two editions of my Sanskrit Grammar; the Pratisikhya, 
belonging to the Rig-veda, text, translation, and notes ; and the first volume 
of my translation of the Rig-veda, I think they will admit, that I have not 
been altogether faithless to my first love. 

But though on the score of mere quantity my conscience does not smite 
me, it is far otherwise with reference to the quality of my work. During 
the last twenty-five years Sanskrit scholarship, particularly with regard to 
Vedic literature, has advanced so rapidly, that I myself feel most deeply, 
how much more perfect an edition of S 4 yana might have been, if begun now, 
instead of in 1850. I believe, however, that I did all that could be done at 
the time, and I fear, or rather, I hope, that an edition begun in 1875, by one 
of our young Sanslait scholai-s, would probably share the same fate in the 
year 1900. What I did was this. I tested all the MSS. which I could get 
access to in Europe, in order, first of all, to find out their true genealogical 
relationship. After I had discovered, that out of the three clearly marked 
families, none could claim to represent the original text of Sayana, I determined 
on the only course that, under the circumstances, seemed possible : I selected 
in every doubtful case that reading towards which the three families pointed, 
or from which their divergence might best be explained. In following this 
course, however, I met with two difficulties. In the first Ashtaka, more 
particularly, but also in the beginning of some of the other Ashfakas, and 
again in the commentary on certain very popular hymns, many of the MSS. 
had been so much used for private study, that they were not only full of 
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mai'ginal notes, containing corrections and additions, but that some of these 
had actually found their way into the body of the MSS. themselres. MTiile 
this facilitated the process of restoring a correct, or at all events, a plausible 
and readable text, it disturbed, for a time at least, the exact genealogical 
position of the principal MSS., and thus rendered a strict adherence to the 
only true principles of criticism impossible. In the first Asht ak a , therefore, 
I contented myself with giving S 4 yana’s text, chiefly firom the A. and C. 
classes ; and I feel it my duty to warn futm-e editors of S 4 yana, if there ever be 
such, that with the new MSS. that have come to hand since my first volume 
was published, there will probably be ample room for critical gleanings; 
pai-tly by a more strict adherence to the principles of diplomatic criticism, 
partly by a more careful examination of the originals from which the numerous 
quotations in the commentary are derived. Some passages which seem to 
require emendation in the first Ashtaka, have been pointed out by Professor 
Weber, Mr. Muir, and others; and I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
of examining these more carefully, partly in order to avow frankly, where 
I have erred ; partly in order to show, that in many cases I was not unprepared 
for the objections that have been made, and that I chose such readings as 
I have chosen with a full appreciation of aU the difficulties by which they 
seem to be surrounded. 

Professor Weber dwells chiefly on five passages in the Introduction to 
Siyana’s commentary where, as he thinks, emendations are necessary. The 
quotation on p. 12, 1 . 8, can now be verified from the Taittirlya-brihmana II. 

I, 3, 12. It ought to be, iivrificirli Ti|TnTt lifir “to sacrifice 

after the sun has risen, is as if one brought food to an empty dwelling for 
a departed guest.” Here I see that the A. class, -then represented by the old 
MS. at Paris, collated for me by Dr. Goldstiicker, gives ^nvi; the C. class, 
represented by C r, equally at Paris, gives ; while B i. has the 

right reading, This is also confirmed by my own MS. Ca., which 

at that time I did not possess. How little the other MSS. in India would 
have helped, may be seen from the reading, adopted by Dr. Roer in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, vol. I. p. 13, L 8, jrofinR 

On the same page, line 29, is no doubt what Sayana ought to have 
■written, and I see that Dr. Roer has adopted it. If I retained nmg#, it was 
partly because the best MSS. give that reading, partly because I did not know 
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then the meaning of pram&ynka. It is one of the T\*ords which Wilson's 
Dictionaiy did not supply. In the course of my reading it occurred to me for 
the first time in the Nirutta III. 5, a passage not mentioned in the Dictionary 
of Boehtlingk and Roth. From its frequent occurrence in the Brahmanas, we 
are now all familiar with the meaning and the origin of the word. That it was 
not easily intelligible, however, even to Indian readers, may be gathered from 
my own MS. Ca. Here the passage is given in margine, and correctly ; but 
after writing rnnpi:, writer himself adds a new marginal gloss, 

On page 21, line 23, I should have separated if I had known the 

passage in the Taittiriya-samhit 4 VII. 4, 19; but in that case, I should most 
likely have corrected ^ to ^ which is the correct reading 

there (see Taitt. PiAtil XI. 1 7), whereas the reading of the MSS. of S 4 yana, 
as adopted in my edition, is supported by the ipsissima verha of Pdnini, VI, 
1, 1 18; Siddh^ta-kamnudl, vol. II. p. 510. 

In the other passages, where the reading which I adopted has been 
challenged, it wifi, be seen that I was right, and that my critics were wrong. 
Thus with regard to on page 34, line 15, Professor Weber has no doubt 
discovered, since he pointed out the various reading of 1# as one of his five 
necessary emendations, that in writing ^ I had adopted the right reading, the 
passage being an extract from the Pdninlylfc Siksh^, published by himself in 
the Indische Studien, vol. IV. p. 271. Why are not such technical terms as 
gltin, sirahkampin, etc., given in the Petersburg Dictionary? 

There remains the fifth passage, p. 35, 1. 6 , where it was thought, that 
I ought to have written Tmrfbak, instead of wm ftark. However, here, too. 
Professor Weber will' have since discovered that I was right; for the Taitt. 
Aranyaka, II. 16, from which the quotation is taken, has not 

means, he is left behind, he fails, or, as the commentator explains it, 
he is deprived of glory, a meaning which does not belong to wrfespri. 

So much 'with regard to the five necessary corrections, for such a^uddha’s 
as p, 31, 1. 28. for ^Rrc[;, and p. 41, 1. 6. ng ft for Tig ?, need not be noticed. 

Mr. Muir also had suggested a correction in the Introduction*, viz. the 
addition of on p. 4, 1. 3, after ^ In a later edition, however, he 
withdraws his objection, having been informed, as he says, by Professor 


^ Sanskrit Texts, vck III. p. 
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Goldstiicker that is often omitted, though understood after I need 

hardly say, tMt it was on the very ground adduced by Professor Goldstiicker 
that, much against my own wish, I decided not to insert the tj, which was 
wanting in the best MSS. then accessible to me. But I must state at the 
same time, that seeing the Tf in Roer’s edition, and likewise in my own 
carefully-revised MS. Ca., I should certainly insert the vt in a new edition, 
and likewise put a stop after 

These doubts and difficulties carry me back many years, and though I weR 
remember how I did my best with such a knowledge as I then possessed to 
overcome them, yet I am perfectly aware and ready to confess that on many 
points I ought to have decided differently. All I can say is, that those were 
the days when other scholars wrote of Etendhras* or could not distinguish 
between and vrreftra so that here, too, the Indian 

maxim might be taken to heart: 

;rT tn^sfri ii 

Many of tlie difficulties I had to contend with at first and single-handed, 
have disappeared during the progress of this work. The MS. Ca., which I owe 
to the kindness of Professor Wilson, was of considerable assistance tliroughout. 
The Index verlorum, once made, enabled me, in many a difficult passage, to 
confront the numerous explanations of the same or similar words in different 
parts of S^yana’s commentary, and thus to discover the drift of his arguments. 
Many of the books, too, referred to by S^yana, and which, when I began my 
edition, I possessed in MS. only, such as the Nirukta, the Aitareya-br^hmana, 
Asval%ana, the Taittiriyaka, and other works, have since been published in 
more or less critical editions ; and last, not least, Paninfs Grammai', which in 
1847 was still a book with seven seals, has been rendered more and more 
intelligible by the combined labours of native and European scholars. 

But, on the other hand, the MSS. of S%ana in the progress of my work 
became worse and worse, so much so that a scholar who was best ac(4uainted 
with the MSS. at my disposal, declared that a critical restitution of the last 
books of S^yana would be altogether impossible. Nor were the editions of the 

* Rotli, Zur Litteratur und Geschiclite des Weda, p, 133. t See note S to the Preface of the first 
volume of the Rig-ved^- 
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■tt’orks to "wMch Slyana referred, always a help. Before they were published, 
I felt obliged to restore the text of each passage, as well as I could, partly 
from the MSS. of S4yana, partly from the MSS. of the works themselves. After 
their publication, I had often the additional difficulty of finding out whether 
the textus receptiis w'as to be accepted or to be rejected. 

This is a point which wDl requfre some elucidation, and I shall therefore 
give a few instances to show how dangerous it would have been, if I had in 
every case surrendered the readings of Sayana’s MSS. for the published text 
of the works to which he refers. 

I begin with PAnini, the text of whose Sfitras might seem to be the least 
exposed to critical doubts. Yet it will be seen that I have in several cases 
adopted a reading different from that of Boehtlingk’s edition, and that I have 
done so for some good reason. In the commentary to I. 9, 2 , 1 adopted at first 
the reading of B.’s edition, %nhn^: (P 4 n. II. 4, 34), but in doing so I was 

vTong. I ought to have followed the MSS. of S^yana, which consistently give 
tiifhn^: a form which is not correct grammatically, but supported by an 

inesistible weight of evidence. I therefore restored that reading in I. 103, 19 ; 
III. 9, 5 ; X. 125, 8. The Maha,bh^shya (p. 402’’) has the same reading. 

When speaking of the two possible forms wf? and (Preface to vol. IV. 
p. Ixxiii) I explained the rules which P 4 nini and most grammatical writers 
seem to have followed with regard to the final letters of technical terms. If 
what I stated there, is true, and I know of no one who has controverted it, 
then I could not in X. 68, 7 adopt the reading of Pi,n. II. 4, 79, as given by 
Boehtlingk, but had to wuite instead The same rule applies to 

Pan. III. I, 79, as quoted by S 4 yana, I. 19, 8 ; I. 30, 14, etc. ; to PAn. III. 2, 168, 
as quoted I. 25, 14; to P^n. V. 4, ii ; to P^n. VI. 4, 156, as quoted I. 36, 6; to 
P&p. VII. I, 2, as quoted L 6, 4. I was wrong also in I. 3, i, in adopting at first 
the text of Boehtlingk, Pin. III. i, 32, ^raiisiin vmn:, and I afterwards followed 
the authority of the MSS., in writing g mdwT Rv. I. 8, 4, etc. 

With regard to Pin. III. i, 80, I was doubtful for some time whether I 
ought to follow Boehtlingk’s text, or the reading of the best MSS. 

I saw there was no support for' Siyaiia’s reading either in the 
Calcutta edition, or in the Siddhinta-kaumudl, or in the Mahibhishya (p. 45®), 
yet the MSS. of Sayana were so consistent that I wrote in I. 6, 3 ; 

I. 10, 7; I. 92, i; I. 117, 25; III. 11,4; IX. 91, 5; X. loi, 2; X. 128,3. 
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It may seem to some critics that I went too far in altering the text of 
Panini IV. 3, 43 , l>y inserting wfnt. This word, no doubt, falls under the same 
nde, but it forms the subject of a V^rttika. S 4 yana, however, may have mixed 
up the Shtra and the Vto;tika, and if he did so, it would have gone beyond 
the duty of an editor to cori-ect him in such matters. 

In P45. IV. 4, 1 17, Boehtlingk writes ^ instead of The how- 

ever, is here not merely euphonic, but marks the accent of tt, as we see from 
Rv. 1 . 13, 10, I therefore had to follow the authority of the 

MSS. in writing Rv. I. 13, 10 ; X. 130, 8. 

I was misled twice, Rv. I. 93, 8, and III. 41, i, by an emendation introduced 
by Boehtlingk, to write P^nini’s Shtra YL 3, 93, toir. It 

ought to be and I adopted this afterwards, in accordance 

vith S 4 yana’s MSS. The Calcutta edition of Panini and the Siddh^nta-karunudi 
(vol. I. p. 179) give rightly, and Boehtlingk also in his Notes inclines 

towards it. It is the only possible readhrg, because there is no such word as 
The reading of is more doubtful, because the Calcutta edition 

of P§,nini and the SiddhS,nta-kaumudl give and explain the Sutra 

accordingly. SS,yana, however, preferred, as far as it is possible to judge, the 
reading ^^irraniir^, which I therefore adopted in IX. 93, 4. 

More serious mischief has happened in the case of Pto. VII. i, 47. Here 
the text of the Shtra is quite right, but in the commentary, both the Calcutta 
edition and Boehtlingk’s give instead of This ungrammatical form, 

I am grieved to say, has found its way, by an extraordinary accident, into my 
large edition, for though I corrected it in the Pada-text and in the commentary 
(X. 85, 33), it has remained unaltered in the SamhM-text. The result has been 
that it crept into my small edition of the two’ texts, and likewise into the 
Index verborum. I know, of course, that it could be defended as a license 
allowed in writing (see Boehtlingk, Notes to P 4 nini VIII. 4, 47), but I should 
be sorry to avail myself of such an excuse. 

In P^n. VII. 3, 57, 1 believe the right reading would be or 

as in the Calcutta edition and the Siddh^nta-kaumudi. I adopted at first the 
reading adopted by BoehtUngk, but changed it afterwards for 

See Rv. IX. 65, 9, seq. 

In P 4 n. VIII. 3, 66 , Boehtlingk gives The Calcutta edition has the 

same, likewise the Siddh^nta-kaumudl, vol. II. p. 37. There may be some 
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reason wliy P^nini wrote and T4rftnMlia distinctly explains it, 

HW inst S4yana, however, was evidently not aware of 

any sufficient reason for so ungrammatical a proceeding, and as I had to edit 
S^yana, and not Panini, I wrote throughout See Ev. I. 5, i ; I. 22, 8 ; 

III. 14, 2, etc- 

I hold by no means that we are justified in altering the received text 
of Pinini, or even of his commentator, according to the authority of the MSS. 
of S4yana. Siyana is not even consistent in his own manner of quoting 
Pjinini. Thus instead of VI. i, 185, he sometimes writes 

instead of the dual, in Pin. VI. i, 173, he sometimes writes ; 

instead of t, Pin. VI. 4, 71, he allows himself occasionally to quote the 
other reading, X. 130, 3. 

Frequently, too, Siyana expresses himself with a brieftiess which one feels 
at first inclined to correct, but which one becomes accustomed to in the course 
of his work. At first I always corrected into which is the 

only correct form. But as Siyana knew this perfectly well, it became clear 
to me after a time, that he considered wmnrRf? sufficient for all practical 
purposes. See Ev. X. ii5, 7. In the same manner he sometimes says for 
irffitm:. So again in X. 135, 7, Siyana explains the genitive of as an 
accusative, but having done the same again and again, he does it sometimes 
more briefiy, and says This, at all 

events, is clearly the reading of the MSS. in this and in other places (VI. 49, 12), 
and I saw no reason why I should alter it. What was in his mind was evidently 
to appeal to the V4rttika, I. 4, 32, i, for giving to the SampradAna the meaning 
of that which can be reached by the action of the verb, and then to quote 
P4n. 11. 3, 6, for showing that the sixth case can stand in place of the fourth. 
He might have said, nR f aro c£ I. 4, 10; VIII. 96, 17; IX. 

74, 8 ; IX. 97, 15 ; and then have continued, «f|c5 

Such passages in which an editor abstains from treating his author magis- 
terially are, as I know from painful experience, the very passages for which 
the editor himself is afterwai’ds treated magisterially by perfunctory critics. 

In P4nini’s Grammar the text is generally as firmly established as in the 
hymns of the Eig-veda, and therefore there could be but few passages in 
which I felt doubtful between the authority of the MSS. and the printed text. 
This was more fi-equently the case with the V&rttikas, and it will be seen that 
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these glosses, as quoted by S^yana, differ frequently from that form in which 
they appear in our editions of P^nini. 

When, however, we come to other works, such as the Un 4 di or Phit-sutras, 
the difficulties increase immensely. At first I had only Dr. Boehtlingk's 
edition of the UMdi-sutras to consult, and with the help of Ujjvaladatta’s 
excellent commentary, I could generally arrive at some conclusion as to what 
was, if not the original reading, at least that which Siyana intended to follow. 
Afterwards Dr. Aufrecht gave us an edition of this veiy commentary, and 
thereby reduced very considerably the labour of determining the right reading. 
Still in many of these Sfitras, S^yana constantly either adds or omits a verb, 
which does or does not suit him, and an editor of S4yana is bound to be 
guided, in each case, by the respective weight of the MSS. Thus in Sfitra 1. 3, 
S^yapa inserts Tt? after see I 10, a; III. 52, 5, etc., while in the editions 
ti|: is treated as a bahulaka derivative under Sutra 1. 1. 

Sfitra I. 33 (34), S^yana adds at the end, Rv. I. 5, 2; I. ir, 4, etc. It 
also occurs in the MS. of Ujjvaladatta, but I doubt whether it should have been 
added in an edition of the Sfitras. Ujjvaladatta himself does not explain it 
in his commentary, the reason being that he gives it in Sfitra I. 37 (38), where 
he derives pasu from it. At all events ought not to be in both Shtras. 
In 1 . 51, 5, Sdyana brings fhg: under the same Sutra, 1 . 33. 

Shtra I. 29, Sdyana reads tftr, in order to explain rg;. See Rv. I. 52, 5. 

Sutra I. 39, Sdyana reads dirensj v: and when he explains in 

I. 87, I, he particularly adds ^ 1. The MS. of Ujjvaladatta has 

the same reading, tnurtw v 1, and at the end i. e. 

Sutra I. 73 is sometimes quoted by Sdyana see Rv. IIL 61, 3. As 

the same reading occurs in Ujjvaladatta, and as in III. ii, also, S 4 yana, III. 34, 3, 
reads ^ t instead of ^ I did not think it right to make any alteration. 

In Sfitra 1 . 138, S 4 yana changes the last nbm to Rv. 1. 5, i. This seems 
right, though the ordinary reading wiwit can be defended. 

Sutra 1. 150 appears generally as instead of ^°, 1 . u, 4; I- 9 > 

III. 9, 6. Another peculiarity in S^yana’s quotations of this Sfitra is that he 
inserts Tfiir after Tsfr, in order, as it would seem, to explain t?if. Yet, where 
that word occurs, he explains its etymology differently, 1 . 65, 3 ; I. 66, 3- 

Slyana is not always guided by the exact wording of the Sfitras. Thus he 
quotes Sutra 1 . 153, in order to explain the formation of and, as that Sutra 
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explains not but ftEg:, be simply changes ft:®? into and substitutes ^ 
for Rv. 1 . 64, 3 ; III. 3s, 7. 

S 4 yana q^uotes as a Shtra, 1 . 156) in order to explain stt, but as 

in III. 7, 1, he assigns to btt the meaning of he allows by bahulakatva 

the substitution of ^ for hh,j remarks on the irregularity of the accent 
which, if the suffix be kvanin, ought to have been on the first syEable. 

He likewise quotes a Sutra for the formation of ^ and viz. III. 9, 9, 
(this is the reading of Ca. too), adding afterwards which applies 
to while ^ would teach the substitution of for which Upvaladatta 
accounts for by Soon after, however. III. 33, 3, Siyana again quotes 

this Sutra, but in a slightly different form, viz. (thus also in Ca.), 

which is better with regard to but not with regard to 

S 4 yana does not consider that when a number of ready-made words are 
given after suffixes which differ in accent only, as, for instance, and they 
are all to foUow the accent of the suffix mentioned in the Shtra immediately 
preceding. Ujjvaladatta, no doubt, puts this interpretation on the Shtras, but 
not Siyana, nor, if we may judge from I. 33, i, the Manoram^. Thus in II. 39, 
he quotes the ^dyud^ttas, like as formed by I. 2, 5 ; I. 3, 5 ; III. 10, 9 ; 
but the antod 3 ,ttas, such as also rdsT, he quotes as formed 

by rcF; cf. 1 . 1, 6 ; I. 33, x. In III. 36, 5, several MSS. have 
or |ira5t: (Ca.), and I believe turn: is what S 4 yana reaUy intended. 

Sutra IL 61, S 4 yana quotes either as p: I. 13, 6; I 58, 4, or as 

in HI. 31, 3. 

According to S 4 yana I had always quoted Sutra 11 . 87, as fef 

instead of f^. S 4 yana explains by it in III. 43, 6 ; III. 57, 4. 

I see that Dr. Aufrecht has -pi;, but not and in this he is supported by 
Ujjvaladatta. 

In II. 93, too, I am glad to see that Dr. Aufrecht has adopted the reading 
instead of S 4 yana’s MSS. are unanimous in I. 71, i ; and Ujjvala- 

datta’s reading, twice repeated, viz. is of course impossible. 

In II 100 (105), I see that Dr. Aufrecht has changed ^3: into 
which is, no doubt, in accordance with Ujjvaladatta’s view. S4yana, however, 
differs, and refers to the Shtra in explanation of See III. 37, 4. 

In Sutra III. 2, S^j^ana omits fii, while Ujjvaladatta admits it, a fact not 
without significance, as I pointed out in my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
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Literatui’e (1859), p. 549- I also pointed out in the same work, that the Sutra 

III. 140, which explains the formation of so modern a word as dinara, i.e. 
denarius, was distinctly mentioned by Ujjyaladatta as not explained in two 
of the earlier commentaries, and that the etymology of tMta, as given in 

IV. 184, is left out, according to Ujjvaladatta, in the Ny 4 sa, and, as I showed, 
in the Mah^bh^shya also. Dr. Aufrecht has added to these spurious words 
which I had obelized, one more, viz. mihira, the Persian mihr, in Sutra I. 51 
(52), but much more remains to be done before we can hope to obtain a reaUy 
critical edition of the Arsha-text* of these ancient Sutras. 

It is quite clear from Rv. I. 4, i ; I. 35, 3 ; I. 93, 10, that Sayana read Sutra 
I. 30, as I do not say, that this was the right reading; all I maintain 

is, that I should not have been justified in altering it. 

Sometimes Sayana’s commentary gives Sutras which are wanting in our 
editions of the Unadi-sfitras. Thus the word dharuna is not explained, but 
Sayana brings it under Sttra III. 49, by adding see I. 131, 3. In 

order to explain he adds, III, 38, 8, after in Sfitra III. 63; in order 
to explain w, he adds, I. 66, 5, before in Sfitra III. 85. 

In Sfitra III. 95 seq. I had altered ^srror: into on the authority of 
S^yana’s MSS. Tliis has been accepted by Dr. Aufrecht also ; but which 
I had printed in I. 37, 8, and afterwards altered to I, 91, 3, on account of 
P 4 n. VL I, 16, and similar passages, he retains on the authority of Ujjvaladatta, 
as . 

Sutra III. 98 was given by Boehtlingk as in support of 

It was clear that this had to be altered into in order to explain 

the Vedic form But Ujjvaladatta, and with him Dr, Aufrecht, read the 

Sfitra as in order to explain the word That there is such 

a word as in Vedic literature, has not been shown; it certainly does not 
occur in the Eig-veda. But there occurs in the Rig-veda X. 130, 6, the word 
as applied to Purandara, and S&yana quotes our Sutra in support of it. 
We must therefore partly return to Boehtlingkfs text, and read 
the reading which I adopted as at all events the one approved by SS^yana. 

Sayana I. 66, 5, obtains the words by modifying Stitra IV. 17 ; 

IX. 73, I, by changing Sfitra IV. 74; ^ in I. 31,11, l)y changing Sutra IV. 76; 

* See UnMi-s^tras III. 91. t Rig-veda, vol. VI. p. 433, 1 . 21, Once instead of 
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*1^ in I. 31, II, by enlarging tbe same SAtra; in I. 63, 3, by adding to 
rV. 85; ^ntt I. 105, 6, by changing IV. 109; 1 . 100, i, by changing IV. 118. 

Thus he gains HI- 29, n, frona IV. 149 J 5 °> from IV. 50; to: 

III. 34, 2, from V. 23, etc. 

In order to obtain to fr tli® sense of Rv. IX. 74, 4, S 4 yana changes 
SAtra IV. 104, ftnfisiT into supposing that which is a conjectural 

reading, is right. 

I had ventm-ed to alter SAtra IV. 141, by changing ^ to ’?ft, Rv. I. 18, 6 ; 
I. 36, 6 ; and afterwards ^ also to I. 85, 3; I. 116, 12. I am glad to see 
both emendations adopted by Dr. Aufrecht, though Ujjvaladatta reads 'stfsi. 

Strange mistakes have arisen from SAtra IV. 309 (207). Dr. Boehtlingk 
separated the SAtra and placed part of it in the commentary. Yet he was 
right in the main, and all that was necessary was to suppress one and 

read ^arni: Rimnif I? 'R This was the reading I adopted where had 
to be explained, I. 112, 34; I. 113, 30. S 4 yana does not always quote the SAtra 
at full length, and often leaves out the v 4 , where it is not wanted for his 
immediate purpose, as X. no, 8, compared with X. 132, 7. But whether it is 
to explain or ’arr., there is always the proviso ^ ^ Strange to say, 
Ujjvaladatta, at least the only MS. of Ujjvaladatta which I know, takes an 
independent line and writes ^ rt. The Sandhi here leaves no doubt that 

is meant, though in the commentary the ir in wa: might be taken for an 
Dr. Aufrecht adopts the reading of g? instead of and what has been the 
result? A word which nowhere occurs, has found its way, first as a 
various reading into the Petersburg Dictionary, then as a real and independent 
word into other Dictionaries, and while the Un 4 di-sAtras are made to lend 
their authority to this sky-lotus, the old Vedic word disappears from their 
list. Only one Dictionary, which is not infected by the ordinary sequacity 
of Dictionary-makers, the V 4 chaspatya of T 4 ran 4 tha, does not recognise the 
word ot;, but refers to our SAtra as the warranty for 

With regard to the text of the Nirukta, I shall confine my remarks to the 
first six books of Y 4 ska’s commentary, which Professor Roth, though not quite 
correctly, caUs the Naigamak 4 n(Ja. How much I appreciated the edition of 
that work by Professor Roth, how much my own labour in restoring the 
numerous quotations which S 4 yan.a gives from the Nirukta was simplified by 
it, I have already declared on several occasions. Yet what applies to P4nini 
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and the Un 4 di-stttras, applies also to the Nirukta. I could not trust myself 
to quote from the edited text, I could not correct Siyana’s quotations, even 
when they seemed less trustworthy than the printed text, and I had in each 
case to satisfy myself from the evidence supplied hy the three famihes of 
Siyana’s MSS., whether he meant to quote the text, such as we now have it 
in our edition of the Nirukta, or whether he did not. 

I. 94, 7, S 4 yana quotes fi-om the Nirukta III. ii. He writes ^ 

and this seems better than rpiw in Roth’s edition, 

1. 1 15, 4, S 4 yana in quoting Nir. IV. ii, writes ^rwt instead of the reading 
of the MSS. adopted by the commentators and by Roth. I have little doubt 
that iut is the right reading in the Nirukta* but judging from what precedes 
the quotation, I feel equally certain that S 4 yana wrote wrai. Ca. also reads -TOi:. 

Quoting from Nirukta IV. 15, SAyana IX. 75, 5, writes instead of 

which is the reading of the MSS. of the Nfrukta, of the commentary, 
and therefore rightly adopted by Professor Roth, however, is men- 

tioned by him as the reading of another recension of Yaska (p. 108). 

The same remark applies to Nir. IV. 15, where SAyana IX. 64, 30, reads 
instead of the simple which was used by YAska. In 
quoting, however, from Nu-. V. a, SAyana is right, I think, in writing ^ 
instead of as printed in Roth’s edition. I am quite aware that Durga 

reads but SAyana does not, and to judge from the meaning of 

he is right. 

In I. 54, 5, SAyana quotes Nfr. V. 16, and it seems quite clear that he meant 
to read vmwffir The MSS. admit of no doubt on that point, and 

SAyana himself refers once more to when he adds vwifk 

an^. Professor Roth, however, edits and, as far as the 

authority of the MSS. of the Nirukta is concerned, he is perfectly justified in 
doing so. Durga also refers as distinctly to ^ as SAyana to uwifn, for he 
says ^ sftjxr: 1 ^51^ ttfePw^sHiT- 

I. 

* Devaraja, p. i8S says, XflT 

1 hsitrit ntnHsiimi 1 xrr^ 

^infVt f ^ w 1 jS i rni<< 4 ; I iraTn«ii ^jhfbinTwif 

I dinyiTOt.; 1. Then foi- mmiTO 

lows a more curious explanation : ^ratfpfir. 
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There are numerous differences betw'een the printed text of the Nnuikta 
and SH-yana’s quotations -which in themselves are of small importance, hut 
which, nevertheless, required in every case very careful consideration. When 
S 4 yana 1 . 190, i, quotes Nir. VI. 33, he puts wirtw for when I. 39, 10, he 
quotes the same passage again, he puts for ; when X. 5, 6 , he quotes 
Nir. VI. 37, he puts for when I. 51, 14, he quotes Mr. VI. 31, he puts 
°(^a i HitiQ for ^ffrrftTTirsra:, this being likewise the reading adopted by Durga. 

Several deviations from the printed text of Y^ska have been observed in 
the passage Nir. VI. 33, quoted by S 4 yana III. 53, 14. S^yana reads ^ 
instead of ^ Here is decidedly the better reading, and if spelt 
according to the old fashion Snarar, it would easily account for the reading 
which is now found in the MSS. of Yaska. Durga explains 
aifem:. 

Sdyana reads -stot instead of Here is no doubt the most likely 
reading, but it was for that very reason that I did not like to reject a 

purely etymological equivalent of tia, such as Y 4 ska not unfrequently gives in 
his glosses. 

What is the exact meaning of the next passage, ^ ^hrEtfw iroa, 

I confess I do not see, nor do I wish to question the reading of Yaska’s MS., 
supported as it is by Durga’s commentary, and by the use of in Nir. V. 16 . 
Yet with all this, I cannot doubt that Slyana wrote jnw, and again ir^, and 
that he understood these words, as they are understood by Durga, viz. 

^ -iruTi 1. 

I may here notice a misprint in a quotation from the Taittirlya-pr^tis&khya, 
which occurs I. 74, 7. Instead of a=i, I had written ^^5. a'l. At that time 
neither Professor Whitney's excellent edition of that Pritisakhya had appeared, 
nor that of Eajendralal Mitra, and I had wrongly counted eleven Sfttras 
instead of nine. 

I need hardly say much about ^the text of the A 4 val 4 yana-shtras. It 
w'as not published tni nearly the whole of my edition of the Eig-veda was 
finished ; and though I do not wish to say anything hard of its editor, Etoa- 
nMyana Vidy 4 ratna, particularly as he died before his work was finished; yet 
it win easily be seen, that even in so simple a matter as the restoring of a 
correct wording of the Vedic hymns, proper care has not been taken, and that 
in quoting from this edition, no more weight could be assigned to it than 
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to a good MS. I cannot deny that the quotations from the Sutras of AsvaMyana 
have often been a great trouble to me. At first, -where Sij’-ana gives some 
indication as to the book and chapter from Tv^hich each rule is taken, to find 
the exact passage was easy enough; but in the progress of the work, the 
finding of the references became sometimes a matter of great difficulty. Take, 
for instance, the rules quoted in X. 13 1, i. The first and second cases were 
easy, because the verse ^ is actually given ; but in the third case, where 
the initial words of the hymn are not quoted, nothing but a knowledge of the 
system followed by A^valaj^ana and a good deal of patience were of any avail. 

It is different with the Grihya-sutras of AsvaMyana, of which we now 
possess a really critical edition by Professor Stenzler. In some places, where 
I thought I should have to deviate from his text, I always found in the end 
that he was right. Thus in quoting from the Grihya-sutras I. 7,17,1 thought 
at first that S^yana gave the right reading, by adding but 

there is no authority for it in any of the MSS., and I cannot but think that, 
for once, S 4 yana must have referred to another Grihya-sutra. 

Again, when S^yana X. 103, quotes from Asval 4 yana III. 12, the Sutra 
wnr f H t? zr ^f I ^ I was surprised to find in Professor StenzlePs edition 
^ I see, however, from a note to his translation, that 

the mistake had not escaped the careful editor, and that he himself proposes 
to read But if that is so, then why is the translation retained, 

‘'Avhile ,he recites the hymn of Apratiratha, the hymn 'A killeiV and the 
Sauparna hymn?” whereas the correct text can only be translated, '‘while 
he recites the hymns of Apratnatha, Rv. X, 103 ; of ^ 4 sa, Rv. X. 153 ; and of 
Suparna.” That this is the right translation becomes quite clear by the next 
Stitra, where it is said that the hymn of Suparna, which is here intended, 
is that which begins tt tot t}|, a remark which, as the commentator adds, 
was necessary, because Suparna is the author of several hjrnins. 

So much for the method which I followed in the treatment of published 
texts, when quoted by SAyana. There are other works, however, which S^yana 
quotes, and which have hitherto not been published; and these again are divided 
into two classes, works of which I possessed MSS., and works of wffiich no MSS. 
exist, or at least of which none could be obtained in Europe. 

When Slyana quotes from works of which I possessed other MSS., I had 
in every case to determine first, whether SS.yana quoted freely, without binding 
von. VI. f 
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himself to the exact words of the author; secondly, whether he followed a 
different recension of the author ; or, lastly, whether the difference between his 
q^uotations and the originals from which they were taken, was due to the care- 
lessness of the copyists. 

To take a case of the fii-st class. Having not only the text of the Sarv^nu- 
krama in different MSS., but likewise an excellent commentary by Shadguru- 
£shya, and another by Jagannatha, I had no difficulty in determining the 
original reading of that ancient Index, but I was by no means enabled thereby 
to correct aU the quotations occurring in S^yana. For instance, Rv. IV, 3, some 
of the MSS. of the Saiwanukiama have wist in others, these words are 
inserted at least in the margin. The commentator Shadgurusishya distinctly 
calls the first verse but in doing so he contradicts himself, and forgets that 
he is explaining, not the Yajui-veda, but the hymns of the Bahvrichas. In the 
Yajur-veda (see TaittMya-samhitS, I. 3, 14, i; Taittiriya-bilhmana II. 8, 6, 9), the 
devatd may be Agni, qualified as Rudra ; but if the Bahvrichas recognise as the 
devata of om- verse Agni, pur et simple, then the first verse of our hymn cannot 
be called and it would be wrong to alter the introductory remarks 
which Sayana makes to oim hjmm. I am not able therefore to adopt Professor 
Anfi-echt’s correction, who assigns the fii’st verse to Riidra *. 

In assigning the deities to the fii'st hymn of the fourth Mandala, Professor 
Aufrecht and myself are both wrong. I had put Agnih, a-4 Agnih or Varunalj ; 
Professor Aufrecht puts Agni (i. 6-30), Agni and Vanina (2-5). The text, 
however, gives ^t, and that means that verses 2-5 are either 

addressed to Agni, or to Agni and Varuna. Shadgurusishya says, 

I ftsarw ttottw ^11 A similar mistake, arising 

from the neglect of the vd, cccui's V. 31. Here I had given the deities for 
verse 8, as S'-'*' Indrah or Kutsalj cmd Ilsanah, 9 Indrali and Kutsah; Professor 
Aufrecht as Indra, Kutsa or Usanas ludra and Kutsa (9). The Anukra- 
mani says , wrjftifit m and S 4 yana explains this rule 

by ? TTirfirfir ^t, i. e. for PMa the 

devatd is either Indrah or Kutsalj; for Pdda # f Indrah or UsanMi. 

^ TJ^ST^ 155^ ffti I 

i5i8^i|<im{i'ifjsT^4i4i I g '^^WRT- TngwifilfirfTftraT: 1 fNni vramA 
fiw I ^ gfr I wmm: wiTTfnifHi. 
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Shadgiiriisishya says, f fwfitfiT ^ i a I ^T giftrrf 

"r^ gr I. 

Again, the has not been properly explained in VI. 38, 3 and I had 
put Gauli or Indi-ah, Professor Aufrecht puts Gavah and Indra. That I was 
right is shown by S 4 yana’s remarks, and likendse by Shadgumsishya, who says, 

In IX. 67, a proper attention to the use of vi, will show that verses 35 and 
26 do not belong to Agnib mid SavitA or 27 to Agnih and the Visve Dev 4 h, as 
Professor Aufrecht stated, but that verses 33-27 are either all assigned to Agnih, 
or 25 to Agnih or Savith, 36 to Agnih or Agnih and SavitA 37 to A g uib or the 
Visve Dev 4 h. 

There is another divergence between the Anukramani and Sdyana in VI. 
48, 33. The Anula-amani says, rni^wtsitn amijRftlT which shows that its 
author assigned three {20, 31, 22), not two (20, 21), verses at the end of the 
hjunn to the Marutas, while the last verse would be assigned either to the 
Marutas or to Dylv 4 bhfrmi or to Pri^nih. The style of the Anukramani is 
here peculiar, and possibly the two v 4 ’s may have been intended to show that 
in the first PMa the Dy^v^bhfimi are optional ; in the second PMa, Pf isnih. 
However that may be, it is quite clear that S 4 yana takes an independent 
view, for he says at the end, mjn 1 1 

m ^ ; i. e. because it has been said that the whole hjonn 

is addressed to Prisnilj, therefore the 20th and 31st verses belong to her, and the 
31st to her or Dylv^bhhmi. The writer of one of the MSS. of ShadguruMshya’s 
commentary has evidently been struck by this divergence, for he first of all 
puts a marginal note to viz. jrmi jyq'ifrfa SffiitrMTW vrra: 1, thus 

admitting a various reading of S 4 yana’s for the Anukramani, and then continues, 
quoting the very words of S^yana, *nrin ^fir 

im II The state of the case therefore is this : we may either follow the 
Anukramani, and in that case 30-22 are assigned to the Marutas or to DjAv^- 
bhhml or to Prisnili (in succession); or we may follow SSyana, and in that 
case 20 and 21 belong to Prisnih, while 22 belongs to Prisnih or Dyfi,v^bhumt 

In VII. 104, 23, the Anukramani says, ut -sft rw 

The commentator explains this, ur ifr vifW ^rfkfir vnwTft 

1 7^: tnfwfgfii This, at least, is the reading 

of MS. W. 379. But MS. E. I. H. 1823 reads in the text of the Anukramaiji 
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and in the commentai-y tjfuNi 

(tf5c4 Dyauh, ho-wever, is not invoked in this Averse, and cannot 

therefore he its devatd, nor does Siyana support that view. The mistake 
must have arisen from the occuiTence of the word divy^t, hut this is not 
sufficient to admit Dyaufr as the real devaM of that verse, as, I see, Professor 
A nfrecht has done. 

It is, however, not always so easy to determine whether S^yana is right, 
or Shadguruashya, or the author of the Anukramani. In X. 59, for instance, 
the question arises, whether the fii-st PMa of verse 10 should be assigned to 
Dy^vaprithivyau or Indrah, or to Dy 4 v%rithivyau and Indrah. Sayana takes 
the latter view, for he reads the end of the Anukramani as and 

in his commentary assigns that Ai’dharcha to Indrah, after having first assigned 
8-10 to Dy^vaprithivyau. But the MS. of ShadguruMshya (E. I. H. 1823) reads 
once at least ^ instead of ’g, while MS. W. 379 had originally in both places 
where it occurs, hut altered it twice to m. In cases of this kind I generally 
follow S 4 yana, while I see that Professor Aufrecht reads ?rr, and therefore 
translates rightly Dy^v^prithivyau or Indi’ah. 

In X. 167, Sayana takes no account of the v 4 in his introductory remarks, 
but he fully explains it afterwards, by saying ^fii i ^ ^ 

f ftrmiWTTi ^ I have, therefore, left the devat^ of the last verse 

optional, Avlule Professor Aufrecht assigns it definitely to the Lingoktadevat^h. 

No doubt, this conflict of evidence between the text of SAyana and the text 
of the Avorks quoted by Mm is frequently very perplexing, yet it is better than 
Avhen we have to deal Avith S 4 yana’s quotations fiem Avorks of Avhich we have 
no MSS. at all. Here it became fr’equently impossible to restore a readable 
text, and all that could bs done was to apply most strictly the rules of 
diplomatic criticism. S^yapa’s quotations from the SMy^yanaka have become 
almost proverbial among Sanskrit scholars, and those who wish to know the 
straits to wMch I was sometimes driven by them, may consult the Preface to 
the fifth volume. It is curious that of tMs ^^ty^yanaka which Sltyana quotes 
so fi-equently, no MSS. should have been obtainable. Another Brihmana 
quoted by Sayana of AvMch I had no complete MS. is the Kaushltaki-brdhmana 
VI. 45, 3 ; while others, such as the Aitareya (asmad-brfthmana I. 164, 31), 
TaittMya, T^ndya, and ^atapatharbrMimana, though not accessible at fii’st, 
have all been published during the last twenty-five years. 
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Of his own works S 4 yana quotes the Dhdtuvritti, I. 4^, 7 ; L 51, 8 (asmlhhir 
dh 4 tuvritt 4 v uktam), and the Nyayam^Mvistara. The latter work is quoted fre- 
quently in the Preface, as Sahgrahaslokas (pp. n, 19, etc.). The commentator 
speaks of it in the third person, pp. 32 ; and in one passage, X. 125, 2, he speaks 
of its author as Bhagav 4 n Bh 4 shyak 4 ra, a title which he could hardly have 
applied to himself. When speaking of himself, he uses the name Sayan4ch4rya, 
Sris^yan 4 ch 4 rya, S 4 yan 4 rya, S 4 yanam 4 tya, SiimatsS-yanamantrisali (IV. 58); 
once he calls himself the son of Srimati, Vni. 45, init.; once the son of Srlm 4 - 
yana, VIII. 68, init., and the pupil of VidyMlrthaguru* (IV. 58). In one place, 
of which I had to speak already, the commentary is ascribed to Sahgama, IX. 13, 
init. Another curious passage in which S 4 yana adopts an explanation different 


from that of Midhavabhatta, has been 

* The predecessor of Vidyaranya at S'ringeri is, 
as the author of the Panchadasi, called Bharatitirtha- 
vidyiranya-munisvara. A picture of him is given in 
the edition of the Adhikaranam^n, a work which is 
called Srimad-hh^ratitirtha-munipranita, though the 
author reveres in the introduction the Paramatma 
srividyatirtharupi. Both these works are also ascribed 
to Madhava. 

t I subjoin two letters on the subject from the 
Academy f without entering here more fuUy into the 
disputed question whether S^yana is but another 
name of Madhava Vidy^anya, or whether Sayana 
was the brother of Madhava Vidy^anya. Without 
denying the weight of Mr. Burnell’s arguments, I still 
hold to the opinion that S%ana was the brother of 
MMhava, the latter living retired from the world, the 
former being his literary representative. But as more 
e\ddence on this question is expected from India, it 
would be premature to say anything definite at 
present. 

Parks End, Oxford, Jan. 26, 1874. 

In the edition of the Vams'abrahmana (The Vamsa- 
brahmana, being the eighth BrMimana of the Sama- 
veda, edited by A. C. Burnell. Mangalore, 1873) 
Mr. Burnell has tried to solve a problem which has 
puzzled Sanskrit scholars for many years, viz. the 
mutual relations of the three commentators on the 
Rig-veda, Vidyaranya, Madhava, and Sayana. I had 
myself, tweniy years ago, corresponded with some of 
the Pandits at Benares on the subject; but though, 
after what they wrote, I was satisfied that Vidyaranya 


discussed by me iu the Academy\. It 

was only another name for Madhava, I never could 
understand the connection between Madhava and 
Sayana, and therefore abstained from expressing any 
opinion on the subject. Now Mr. Burnell has solved 
the problem, or at all events proposed a solution which 
would remove many difficulties. He maintains that 
not only Midhava and Vidyaranya, hut Madhava and 
Sayana, too, are aU one and the same person, that 
Sayana was the ordinary, Madhava the more sacred 
name of the Guru of S^ngeri, and that the peculiar 
nomenclature which allowed Sayana to speak of him- 
self as the younger brother of Madhava, though being 
one and tbe same person, has to be explained by a 
reference to Vedanta theories. 

I confess that this explanation would remove many 
difficulties, yet it does not remove all. TVTiat shall 
we say when Sayana, after having given his own 
interpretation ^f a Vedic verse, quotes a different one 
of Madhavabhatta ? In the hymn X. 86 there is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the persons to whom each 
verse is to be assigned. The first verse is explained 
by Sayana as being spoken by Indra. But after 
having done so, he adds, Madbavabbattas tu vi hi 
sotor ityesharg indrany^ vakyam iti manyante ; tasmin 
pakshe tv asya richo ’yam arthal^, ‘^Tbe Madhava- 
bhattas think that this verse is the speech of Indrini, 
and according to this view the meaning of the verse 
would be as follows, etc.” — ^Who can this (or these) 
M 4 dhavabhatta’s be ? 

In his commentary on the Baudhayana-sfitras, 
Sayana calls himself Sayanacharyapadabhishikta, and 
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appears likewise from Siyana’s preface, that before he attempted the expla- 


SrisinganiciiaryasutagTaganyali, i. e. the best of the 
sons of the Ach&cya of S'ingana, while In the Yajna- 
tantrasudh^nidhi, when he is no longer the family Gnm 
of Bnkka, but of Hariharaj the son (tanuja) of Bukka, 
he calls himself the son of Majana, and speaks of Ma- 
dhava as his real brother, saying, Upendrasyeva yasya- 
sid indrah sumanasahpriyahs mahakratunam aharta 
Madhar^ah sahodarah, He whose brother was Ma- 
dhavarya, the offerer of great sacrifices, beloved by the 
gods, an Indra, as it were, to an Upendra (i.e. to my- 
self).” I do not mean to say that even these passages 
would resist a Yedantist explanation, but I should like 
to knowhow, according to the Vedantists of S'ringeri, it 
is to be applied. The question is one of great import- 
ance, and ]Mr. Burnell, living so near the monastery 
of which Sayana was the head, is probably the only 
person who could clear up our doubts. 

There is little more to be said about Mr. Burnell’s 
valuable Introduction. As Mr. Burnell is engaged in 
searching for MSS. of commentaries on the Kig-veda, 
anterior to Sayana’s, I may mention that, besides 
those which I referred to in my Histoiy of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literatui’e, and in the Prefaces to my edition 
of Sayana, I possess a considerable portion of Jaya- 
tirthabhikshu’s gloss on Anandatirtha’s Rig-bbashya, 
and Atmananda’s commentary on the Vamiya-sfikta. 
I should also like to call Mr. Burnell’s attention to a 
statement made in 1846 by the Pandits of Benares, 
that Madhava wTote a commentary on the Athan^a- 
veda-samhitd, and that it consisted of 80,000 lines. 
Although there is little hope of recovering it, yet 
when the exact extent of the work is given, we can 
hardly doubt that it once existed. (§ee my Intro- 
duction to the Science of Religion, p. 109.) 

Parks Emdt Oxford^ April 6, 1874. 

In answer to my letter of January 26, printed in 
the Academy of January 31, Mr. Burnell writes to me 
from Mangalore, March 10, telling me that he has 
been unable, as yet, to visit the College of Sringiri, 
of which Sayana, the author of the great commentary 
on the Rig-veda, was once the Warden, and where the 
tradition of his teaching is still kept up. 

‘‘I hoped,” he says, “to be able to show you how 
highly I valued your kindness, by getting some more 
information from Sringeri, but in this I have unfortu- 


nately not succeeded, owing to the prolonged absence 
of the Guru on a begging tour. 

“The passage you quote about Madhava Bhatta is 
very interesting. I have no doubt (as Bhatta is used) 
that this man was perhaps the rival of Sayanna, for in 
South India this title is by no means complimentary. 
I hope to find some traces of him, hut must write to 
you again on the subject. Madhava is so common a 
name in South India that it is impossible to suppose 
any Vedmtist allegory in this case ; nor, if Sayanna 
had a real brother called Madhava, would he have 
spoken of him in this way. 

“ Jayatirthabhikshu’s gloss is not uncommon; the 
author was a monk of Anandatirtlia’s (i. e. Madhva’s) 
sect, and lived S^ 1 190-1254- He was the fifth in suc- 
cession to Madhv^charya or Anandatirtha. There are 
six MSS. of the whole (?) or parts at Tanjore, hut I did 
not mention it, as it seemed to me purely sectarian. 

“It is very uncertain how much of the Rig-veda 
Anandatirtha commented on. I have only seen a 
small tract containing the beginning, and it is always 
spoken of by the Brahmans of that sect as a small 
work. One, however, at Conjeveram, some six years 
ago, told me that he had seen a MS. which was as big 
as two volumes of your edition of Skyanna, but I doubt 
this much, as he never could produce it. 

“For the same reason I doubt the report of the 
Benares Brahmans to Dr. Muir about an Atharva- 
veda commentary. I have so often had tales told me 
quite as precise which I have ascertained afterwards 
to he untrue, that I am very little inclined to believe 
mere assertions. 

“The best Pandits aH accept my view of the 
Madhava Siyanna question. There are no Pandits, 
I hear, at Sringeri, and very few Brahmans there who 
know any Sanskrit at all. 

“When the Guru returns I shall visit the place, 
and do my best to get you a transcript of some of the 
Rig-veda commentary there, at all events.” 

I have only one remark to make. When Sayana 
speaks of Madhava, he calls him generally Madhava, 
M 4 dhav^a or M^dhavacharya, not Mkdhavahhatta. 
But if Bhatta or Bhattas (plural) is now in South 
India a title by no means complimentary, was it so at 
the time of Sayana? There are so many names 
formed like Madhavahhatta, that one can hardly 
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aation of the Rig-veda^ he had explained the Taittirlya-samhita, the Taittiriya- 
br^hmana, and the Taittirlya 4 ranyaka*. 

S4yana refers but seldom to former commentators on the Rig-veda. 
Those whom he does mention do no longer exist, or, at aU events, no 
MSS. of them have ever yet reached Europe. It is more than doubtful, 
even, whether any of them were real commentaries on the Rig-veda. SS,yana 
mentions Bhatta-Bh^skara Misra. In 1 . 63, 4, he quotes him for his explanation 
of in I. 71, 4, he refers to his etymology of by means of an aupAdika 
suffix; in I. 84, 15, he gives his explanation of vurN;; and in VII. i, 7, he 
appeals to him for the meaning of ’gitfii. These quotations t, however, need not 
refer to a commentary on the Rig-veda. It is different with the quotation 
which occurs in VI. i, 13. Here he contrasts Bhatta-Bh 4 skara Misra and 
Bharatasvfimin, both explaining the word vasnt 4 , the latter as having the 
termination of the locative, the former as one word, used in the vocative case. 
Still even this does not prove that Bhatta-BhS,skara Misra wrote a commentary 
on the Rig-veda. There is a commentary by Bhatta Kausika Bh§,skara Misra f 
on the Taittirlyaka stiU in existence, and S 4 yana, who used it largely in his 
commentaries on the Taittirlyaka, may likewise have quoted from it here. 
Devarija, who mentions Bh^skara Mi&’a, ascribes to him a VedabMshya, 
without, however, restricting it to any Veda in particular. 

Bharatasv^min is known as the author of a commentary on the Phrv&rchika 
of the Sama-veda^, written, it is supposed, at the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. He also is quoted by Devardja, but again 
only as the author of a Vedabh^hya in general, so that he, too, need not be 
considered as having written a commentary on the Rig-veda. 

Another commentator mentioned by Sftyana is.Skandasv^min. In 1 . 88, 5, 
S^yana quotes his etymology of var&hu; in V. 12, 3, his view of the origin of 
navedas. Neither passage would enable us to assert that Skandasv&min wrote 
a commentary on the Rig-veda, particularly as both these words would most 
likely be treated by him in his Niruktatlkl To judge from other passages, 

suppose they were, at the time, not complimentary, scholars, and as distinct from bhatta, a mixed caste, 

The great Bhatta, Kum^ila, is perhaps more correctly chiefly occupied with composing panegyrics. 

called Bhatta Kumarilasvamin, but in Anantabhato, * See Burnell, Vamsabrahmana, Preface, p. xviii. 

Aryabhatta, and other names, bhatU always stands at t See also note to 1 . 189, 2. 

the end. In the Boethlingk and Roth Dictionary X Burnell, 1 . c. p. xxvii, and Catalogue of Sanskrit 

Bhat^ is mentioned as commonly meant for great MSS. p. 12. § Burnell, 1. c. p. xxviii. 
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howerer, it is not impossible that the Vedabh^shya, assigned to him by 
Derar^ja, may hare been a commentary to the Rig-veda* * * § . 

Udgitha, too, ■vvho is quoted by S&yana X. 46, 5, is most likely the author 
of a commentary, and spoken of as such by Atm^nanda t. 

There is, lastly, a work by Kapardin, quoted 1 . 60, i. Kapardisvamin is chiefly 
known by his commentary on the Apastamba-shtras t, and though it is not 
certain that this is the book referred to by Slyana, yet we see from other 
passages that Sayana, liying in the South of India, where “eyen the house- 
cats know the Yajur-Teda was most familiar with the ceremonial of the 
Taittiriya-schools. Thus when in I. 97, init. he quotes Bhtodv^ja, we can 
hardly doubt that he refers to the Srauta-shtras of Bh 4 radv 4 ja, belonging to 
the Taittiriyasll. He quotes Apastamba’s Shtras, IV. 9, 5; TV. 58, 3; V. 56, 9; 
the HMdiivika, a Br^mana belonging to the Maitr4yaniyas1f,V.4o, 8. We saw 
already that he quotes the Taittiriya-prUtis^khya, and in X. 50, 5, he clearly 
refers to the Pada-text of the Taittiriyas, and to Y 4 ska’s Nighaptu III. 12. The 
passage given in MS. C. (III. ao, 3) has already been discussed. 

Instead of quoting his predecessors by name, Sayana more frequently refers 
to them in a general way. Thus 1. 161, 6, he quotes %=5nT, without saying who 
they are, and expresses his dissent from them**. In III. ao, 3, one MS. at 
least quotes ^ juwfin. The remark is intended for the various reading ^ in 
the Taittiriya-samhM III. i, 11, 6, instead of wn? as in the Rig-veda. The 
reference to the might be to Apastamba, whose commentary by Kapardin 
was mentioned before. Sometimes Siyana introduces various opinions by 
^ etc. For instance, VI. 42, 2; VII. 87, 4; VII. 57, 3. 

Sayana also quotes In III. 53, 12, he cites their authority in sup- 

port of the meaning of ; --in VI. 9, a, he quotes two of their slokas in answer 
to the questions asked in the hymn, and contrasts then.’ view with that of the 
Atmavidah. In I. 88, i, we find him, though at second hand, appealing to the 
Vriddh 4 nu^sanamtt, in opposition to the Paur^nikas (see also V. 52, 17} ; and in 

* See Histoiy of Ancient Sanskrit Liteiatnre, 11 History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 199- 
P* ^ History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 370. 

t See History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, ** Sometimes corrections made by tbe copyists on 
p. 240, note I. tbe margin are introduced by vastutas tu, “but in 

X History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p^ 380, reality.” Some of these find their way into the text, 
note; Burnell, Catalogue, p. 21. f-f* This means the teaching of the old people, for 

§ Burnell, Vamsabrahmana, p. yixi. is only used of persons, not of things, I mention 
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VIII. 33 , 6, lie says In the same manner he appeals 

frequently to the Nairnktas and AitMsikas, I. 64 , 8 ; to the ^ 4 bdikas, IV. 58 , 3 ; 
and to others, Apare, 

There are still a few books quoted by SS^yana, which may here be mentioned. 
He quotes the Mah^bh^shya by name, VI. 66, 9 , but not for the purpose of 
grammatical analysis. For that he quotes P4nini and the Varttikas. 

It is interesting to see that, once at least, S 4 yana quotes the K 4 ak 4 , 
X. 1 15, 7. There is a verse mentioned in the Sabdakaustubha and the 


Manorama, stating that M4dhava re-established the reputation of V4mana, the 
author of the K4sika, a reputation which for a time had been eclipsed by 
Vopadeva. \ 11 



It is of importance, therefore, to observe that S4yana, though never quoting 
Vopadeva, does quote the K4sika, and likewise two of the most famous com- 
mentaries on the K4sik4. I see no reason to doubt that Haradatta, whom 
S4yana quotes, is the author of the Padamanjari. He is quoted in a passage 


this, because in the Zeitschriffc der Deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft, yoL VII. p. 599, I find 
the following “Correction” (Berichtigung) addressed 
to me hj Professor Weber: have seen with great 

interest the beautiful communication of our M. MiiJler 
with reference to an edition of the Mahabhashya, pre- 
pared at Calcutta. .... It is aU the more painful to 
meet in this communication with a passage, which, 
being misunderstood, as it seems to me, by our friend, 
might serve to lower our opinion of the value of the 
grammatical speculations of the Hindus. On p. 16S 
we read, ‘The language of society (bhashi) is ex- 
plained by Nagesa as that which is used in the trans- 
actions of grovm-up people, receiving or giving orders.’ 
The Sanskrit text is I 

ffW 1 . In this passage, however, 

prayuj means to use, then to name. Therefore we 
ought to translate literally, ‘ Bhasha is old custom of 
him who uses what is to be used in those which are 
there used’ (bhasha ist alter Gebrauch des das zu 
Gebrauchenden Brauchenden in den darin gebraucht 
werdenden); or more clearly, ‘ Old custom of him who 
expresses what is to be expressed in those which are 
expressed in it (scil. bhasha),’ (alter Gebrauch des das 


Auszudriickende Ausdriickenden in den in ihr (namlich 
in der bhasha) ausgedriickt werdenden ) ; or simply, 
‘The common language is that in which, for that 
which one wishes to say, such words only are used 
as by traditional practice are fixed as expressions for 
the objects which they are to signify’ (die gewohn- 
liche Sprache ist diejenige, in welcher fiir das, was 
man sagen will, nur solche Worter gebraucht werden, 
w’-elche durch hergebrachte Praxis als Ausdriicke fiir 
die Gegenstande, welche sie bezeichnen sollen, fixirt 
sind).” If professor W'eber wiH consult the Maha- 
bhashya, and the translation of this passage by Bal- 
lantyne, he will see that I was right, and his correction 
wrong. It was known, surely, even in 1853, that 
vriddhavyavah^ra cannot mean old custom (alter 
Gebrauch), hut only the usage, the conversation, the 
practice of old, and therefore authoritative people. 
See the article on Indian Law-books by Professor 
Steozler, published in the Indische Studien, 1849, 
where the titles Vriddha-Yajhavalkya etc. are dis- 
cussed. In the Petersburg Dictionary this is ren- 
dered by “ Yajfiavalkya senior.” 

* See B^as'^stri’s Preface to the Kasika, Pandit, 
vol. VIII. no. 94. 

h 
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I. ij 5, whicli, it is true, rests on the authority of C i. only, and is absent in 
A I. 2, B I. 3 ; also in Ca., and which by itself would carry little weight. But 
it is known from Westergaard’s Preface to his Radices Sanscritae, 1841 (p. iij. 
1 . 18), that the author of the Dh^tuvritti, whether SAyana or MMhava, quotes 
Haradatta Misra, the author of the Padamanjarl, which is an exposition of 
the Msik^ Vritti. And I am still further confirmed in my opinion that the 
Haradatta, quoted by Slyana, is the expositor of the KS.sM, by the fact that 
he is again quoted by S§,yana (I. 83, i) in company with the Ny^sakka, i.e. 
Jinendra, the author of the Ny^sa, or K 4 sik 4 -vritti-panjik 4 , another exposition 
of the Vritti *. If Vopadeva, who lived in the twelfth century, is the 

author also of the commentaiy, the K4vyak4madhenu f, the fact that he quotes 
both the K 4 sika and the NyAsa, would place Jinendra at least before the twelfth 
century ; while with regard to Haradatta, the author of the other commentary 
on the Kdsik^, we may at all events place him before Say ana, i.e. before 1350. 

There is one very startling quotation in S^yana’s commentaiy I. 63, 3. In 
explaining the formation of he says i[fiT 

That passage occurs in aU the three families, and yet the quotation is identical 
with what we read in Devarija’s commentary on the Nighaijtuka (MS. E.I.H. 
1134, p. 70'') ; tr: 1 75't: It is W'ell known, however, 

that Devardja in the preface to his commentary quotes MMhava, and quotes 
not only other works of his, such as the Ntoi^nakramani, the Akhy 4 t 4 nukra- 
manlj, the Nip&t^nukramani, the Nirvachan^nukramani §, but also his Veda- 
bh^shya. He calls MIdhava, the son of Sri-Vehkat 4 ch 4 rya, or in the MS. E. I. H. 
1 1 34, of Sri-Ventak 4 ch 4 rya, and it is just possible he may distinguish this M 4 dliava 
from Mddhavadeva, as he calls him afterwards. What the Anukramanis are 
we do not know; to judge from quotations in the body of the book (p. 5®), the 
Nirvachanlnukramani seems to have been a kind of Nirukta. Certain it is, that 
they have never been met with among the works ascribed to MMhava or S4yapa 
of VidyMagara. If this distinction, however, between two MMhavas should 
seem inadmissible, nothing would remain but to admit, that DevaiAja knew the 
commentary of M 4 dhava, hut not in that form in which it was edited, by S4yana. 


* Colebrooke, Sanskrit Grammar, p. ix- side of n^ma, noun, and nip^ta, particle, 

t Westergaard,Lc.p.v; Aufreckt, Catalogue, p. 1 76. § On the Anukramanis, see History of .Ancient 

I I write akhy^ta, for although t and n are difS.- Sanskrit Literature, p. 216. With regard to an Anu- 

cult to distinguish, we expect akhyata, verb, by the kramani in slokas, see Rv. L 100, X. 62, 7. 
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We migM quote some passages in support of this view. On p. 6, DevarSja quotes 
M^dhava as giving an et3Tiiology of Phshan, while explaining Rv. L 23, 13. That 
explanation, however, does not occur there. Again, Devar^ja quotes MMhava's 
comment on Ev. VII. 87, 4, but the words do not agree. The case is different, 
however, in other passages. Thus on p. 20% where Devaiija quotes M 4 dhava's 
interpretation of in Rv. X. 58 , 8, he says, ’Tf 1 

; and in S 4 yana we read, With regard 

to Devaraja says, ^ \ m ^xro^nir^ w^sit h# w- 

i fifrt ^qRizr: i ^rfrlw m 

^ftrut m ^iiTOtT ^ i 1 \ iff rb i i mz: s 

». This would supply the lacuna in Sayana VIII. 65 , 10. 

With regard to metrical matters, SS,yana follows the excellent treatise at 
the beginning of the Sarvanuln*ama. He once or twice, however, refers to 
other works. Thus X. 130, 5, he quotes the Chhandovichiti, i. e. the Sutras of 
Pihgala, with reference to the deities with which certain metres are supposed 
to be specially connected, the extract being taken from III. 63 ; and in L 169, i, 
he quotes Phigalan^ga by name, quoting his Shtra, HI. 5*. 

S 4 yana quotes from both Mlmdns^s, and most largely from the Purva-mimans^ 
in his introduction, and elsewhere. Here, too, the text gives rise to critical diffi- 
culties, nor was it always easy to find the Sutra to which Sayana referred. To 
quote but one passage. In X. 129, 7, not one of S^yana's MSS. gives the correct 
text of the Param^rshat Sutra 1 . 4, 23; yet after finding the original, I could have 
no hesitation in giving the words such as they stand in the Vedanta Sfitras. 

Apart from these passages, however, in which the authority of the MSS. 
of S 4 yana is more or less checked by the independent authority of the texts 
quoted by S 4 yana, I have throughout followed those^ principles of criticism which 
I had laid iowa for myself from the first. I did not undertake with the MSS. 
at my disposal to restore in every case the original wording of Sayana ; I only 
promised to give in every doubtful passage that reading which seemed to me pre- 
supposed by the various readings of the three families. This is what I should 
have done, if it had fallen to my lot to carry out the editio princeps of a Greek 
or Latin author, and what would have satisfied the claims of classical criticism. 

* The readings and are confirmed by MS. see Pandita Visyanatha Sastri’s 

edition, p. 37, note. See also Rig-veda-pr^tisakhya 957 ; Indisebe Stndien VIII. 357-259. 
t Cf. Rig-veda-bMshya 1 . 115, i. 
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I do not deny that I was somewhat disturbed, when I was informed, on what 
seemed to he good authority, that a MS. of Sdyana had been discovered in 
India, far more ancient than any which I possessed, nay, almost contempo- 
raneous with S^yana. I naturally waited for a time with my edition, hoping 
to receive more exact information, but in that respect my hopes were dis- 
appointed. It is not impossible, of course, that such a MS. may still come 
to light, but, as far as I am concerned, I should hardly regret it. I feel 
certain that the critical method which I have followed, will stand even that 
severest of all tests ; and though I may not in every case have restored the 
original wording of S 4 yana, I believe it will appear, that I have given that 
text fi-om which the three streams of our MSS. staaded. I have myself pointed 
out again and again, that accidents have happened to the text of S%ana 
before it reached that stratum, if I maj"^ say so, which contains the three sources 
of our MSS. Whole sentences have been lost, which must have existed in 
Sdyana’s original work; nay, the very fact that they were lost, has sometimes 
been marked in om’ MSS. In X. 123, a, for instance, a lacuna is actually 
mentioned in the MSS. belonging to the A. class (Srarfe) ; in the B. class 

there are dots to mai’k the accident; wMe in the C. class only, the commentai-y 
goes on as if nothing had happened. 

Wishing to know whether the present Guru of Sring^ri, the successor of 
MMhava, ^ri Nrisinha Bhdratl, was in possession of materials to supply such 
lacunas, I asked Mi’. Burnell to use his influence with the head of the wealthy 
College of ^ringdri, in order to obtain an answer to some of my questions. 
I cannot thank Mr. Burnell sufficiently for his great kindness in assisting me 
in my inquiries; and the result, though far from satisfactory, 'will certainly 
be interesting, and, I hope, encourage other efforts. Writing from Mangalore 
on the 29th of December, iS/s, Mr. Burnell says : 

“I have lately sent to ^ringeri, and the passage on the opposite page is 
said to be the commentary on one of the test passages you sent me. It 
appears almost impossible to get information; the Guru is on a pUgximage, 
and everybody there is too rich to care for money, nor is there any way to 
influence these people. .... ^ringM is at present very unhealthy, and every 
person from the low country who visits it, gets a bad form of malarious fever. 
I must, however, try to visit the place, and I am going to send again.” 

The verse of which I had asked to have the commentary, was X. 27, 9- 
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The commentary is left out in all my MSS., and in B. there is even a note 

The authorities at ^ringM supplied the following commentary: # •jrfufTr 

^Tw^J7?7Tf^'^sfifrfF i m sRrfrf T^mrit 

imf^^irHWTwrd ^TiTT«nTOn ^ 'mmmx 

I II 

This may, of course, be the original of S&yana, but we must not be too rash 
in our conclusions. The comment, as given above, was not copied from a MS., 
but dictated by the agent of the ^ringM-matha, Subrahmanya Somay 4 jigal 
Supposing the same lacuna to exist in the old MSS. at Sringeri, nothing would 
be easier than to supply a comment, like the one given above. Nor would 
there be the least mala Jides in the matter. A scholar at ^ringSri, being told 
that an explanation of Rv. X. ^7, 9, was 'wanted, and finding the lacuna in his 
own MS., would at once supply the required article. Or, suppose the MS. 
at Sringeri had been used for educational purposes, then again the teacher, 
on discovering the omission, might long ago have supplied it on the margin, 
and the marginal gloss might long ago have been incorporated in the body 
of a new MS. I do not wish to be over-sceptical, but I am as yet far from 
satisfied that Sringeri possesses MSS. of Sdyana, independent of the three 
families known to us. It may be, or it may not be, but till I hear more fi*om 
Mr. Burnell, I should wish to remain entirely neutral on that point. Mr. Burnell 
says, *' I am going to try again, and you may rest assured that whatever infor- 
mation I get, I shall at once communicate to you.” The last I heard on March 
10, 1874, is that “the Guru is still absent on a begging tour. When the Guru 
returns,” Mr. Burnell writes, “ I shall visit this place, and do my best to get you 
a transcript of some of the Rig-veda commentary there, at all events.” 

By dweUing so much on the difficulties in preparing a critical edition of 
S 4 yana, I do not wish to produce the impression that the text was corrupt 
from beginning to end. It is with SS,yana as with other Sanskrit authors: 
there are long passages which, if we are once familiar with the style of Siyana, 
present no difficulties whatever; passages where I knew beforehand almost every 
word that was coming, and where no regard for the authority of the MSS. would 
have kept me from restoring the text, such as I knew it ought to be, and 
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sttcli as S4yana could alone have written it. Any one accustomed to Sanskrit 
MSS. knows the accidents that may happen in copying. Instead of we find 
instead of ipf, instead of instead of •?; ti instead of gr; 

instead of tit. Owing to the more ancient system of writing the diphthongs, 
Hpu appears for •init, tn^ for iit, nrfr for ura for tt# *. Again, there are many 
passages where was intended, but written ; where the Sutra to 

be quoted from Pinini could only be wwwTsfk but where all the MSS. 
write -piji. There are hundreds of accidents of that kind which, in so large 
a work as S4yana’s commentary, occur again and again, and which I corrected 
without a moment’s hesitation. Such corrections I have not even marked in 
the various readings, except when they seemed to throw light on the mutual 
relationship of the various MSS. I should not wonder if to a casual reader 
some of these mere routine con-ections might seem too bold ; but after copying, 
collating, and correcting Siyana’s commentary for thirty years, I have not the 
slightest misgivings about them. 

And here I may be allowed to make a personal remark. I believe I have 
acknowledged, without stint, whatever assistance I have received from other 
scholars during the progress of my work. They themselves have assured me, 
that I had said more than they deserved or expected. I have never liked 
the rule, followed by nearly all scholars, of not acknowledging services for which 
payment has been accepted. But as it has been broadly hinted, that for certain 
portions of S^yana’s commentary, I had parted with my editorial responsibility, 
I take this opportunity of stating, once for all, that there is no page, no line, no 
word, no letter, no accent, in the whole of the commentary, for which I am not 
personally responsible. Nothing was ordered for press that I had not myself 
carefully examined and revi&d ; and though for certain portions of my edition, 
as I stated in the Preface to each volume, I was relieved of much preliminary 
labour, the decision in all critical passages, whether for good or evil, always 
rested with me. In an edition of S4yana, as in an edition of Cicero, there are 
whole pages which require little or no editorial labour ; but the real chai'acter 
of an edition depends on the treatment of critical passages, the more or less 
frequent occurrence of which constitutes the difficulty of an editor’s work. 

It should not be supposed from what I have said of the state of the 
apparatus criticus for an edition of SS.yana, that everything could be settled 

* See also Burnell, VamsabrMimana, p. xxxviii. 
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by diplomatic evidence. I have already spoken of those regular corrections 
which, though to an outsider they might seem conjectural, are really self- 
evident to an editor familiar with his work. But there are other passages, 
and they are not few in number, where nothing but conjectural criticism 
would avail, though founded always on the evidence supplied by a proper 
arrangement of the various readings. Sometimes the mere q^uestion of an 
Anusv^ra required the most careful consideration, and the MSS. on such points 
are naturally of little use. Whether S 4 yana, for instance, wrote or njm 
cannot be settled by diplomatic evidence only, but rather by a close attention 
to his general style of interpretation. The word is derived by S^yana 

sometimes from the root ^ (DhMu-p&tha 17, 78), sometimes from the 
root ^ (Dh^tu-p&tha 17, 79). Unfortunately ^ is not written in Sayana's 
MSS., as it ought to be, with but with Anusv^ra, thus making the 
distinction more difficult, particularly as some authorities assign to the root 
too, the meaning of 

The word though derived from has the meaning of impre- 

cation, and lends itself therefore to the interpretation of as well as of ffwr. 
Thus we find, Rv, VIIL 19, 26, explained by and this word itself 

rendered by or ftm. This being the case, it is all the more curious 

that Sd,yana, in explaining should quote once only the root lejiTr 

(I. 91, 15). This would, in fact, lead us to suppose, that we ought to read 
and w^ere it not quite clear on the other side, by the employment of 

such words as (V. 3, i^^), (VIII. 66, 14), that S^yana admitted 

both derivations, that from ^ as well as that from ^ (I. 76, 8 ; 

VIII.. 89, 2)- Taking all the twenty-one passages, in which is explained, 

together, we find there is none in which, either by the character of the expla- 
nation adopted by Sdyana, or by the authority of the MSS., we are obliged to 
admit the use of or as equivalent to The mere fact 

that to kill, is not in ordinary Sanskrit joined with the preposition wfn, 
would not have sufficed to show that, for etymological purposes,., such forms 
as or could not have been introduced; hut I doubt whether 

there is any but etymological or grammatical authority for the admission of 
such words as and into our dictionaries. 

Sometimes, however, the changes required for a restoration of SSiyana^s 
commentary are of a much bolder character. I shall mention a few, in order 
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to justify my critical proceedings. In Ev. X. 121, 4> the passage occurs, 

S 4 yana’s first idea was evidently to take in the sense of 
the principal regions or four points of the compass ; but he saw that he 
had to explain ^ wif independently, and wishing to assign to the arms of 
Praj 4 pati the place of the principal regions, he recollects himself, and assigns 
to the meaning of or the intermediate points of the compass. 

I do not say anything here about the correctness of such an explanation, I only 
try to explain to myself what was passing in Sfyana’s mind. Now the state 
of the MSS. is as follows ; A. gives ; B 4. agi-ees 

with this on the whole. The B. class gives, utwr wwinm: The 

independent authority of Ca. is missing, except the last word cfi^riran:. As the 
MSS. are simply unintelligible, I had to ask myself, what Sfyana could have 
vTitten, and the mention of made it clear, that he had attempted a 

distinction between and The points of the compass in Sanskrit 

are ten, and they are given in the foUowing order : i. ^t, 2. 3. 

4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9- 10. ot:. As the Eastern point 

is called not only fit, but also I supposed that the first explanation given 
by Sfyana must have been %>n; Hraritin;, i. e. to whom these principal 
regions, beginning with the Eastern, belong. Then, seeing that in his expla- 
nation of tR? he had distinctly assigned to the arms the position of the 
principal regions, it seemed to me to follow that 

he must have allowed another rendering for nf^:, by identifying these with the 
or the intermediate points. The first of these being the 

and the last the vgmfi, I now ventured to restore the text by reading ^tF^ntrar: 

fyinmn:. I should have preferred g ' ^ i r^iu :, but ^fyiraiT: would hardly support 
so violent a correction. Lastly, I was driven to add a ^ at the end, in order to 
get a proper construction, though I confess that the absence of any trace of such 
a particle makes me doubt, whether, after aU, my correction is quite right. 

In X. 106, II, the MSS. stand as follows: 

A. iTtfW: 

B. irtiw: 

Ca. 

I leave out the minor differences of the individual MSS. belonging to each 
class, which may be seen in the various readings. The A. and B. classes still 
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have traces of ■what must have been the original reading, viz. ; 

but suppose "we had only MSS. connected with Ca., how would it have been 
possible to restore the text? 

In X. 178, 1, the MSS. give the following readings: 

HE# ^ ^ ^ ^ A. 

r!TW W ^ ^ ^ CMill. 

Wl^ ^ ^ ^ Ca. 

rn^ ^ B I. 

WT^ ^ illT TT 4 T % ii^ CB. 

^ B4. 

It is clear that this passage has been misunderstood by aU the copyists. The 
corruption must have begun at a very early date, for we see that the com- 
mentary to the S 4 ma-veda, too, shows signs of it. At first sight that 
commentary seems quite right. It reads (p. 672) : 

i 

But is there any authority for calling Garga and others the son of Trlksha? 
The only thing which Garga shares, in common with Trihsha is that their 
patronymics, according to P^nini IV. i, 105, are formed by the same suflfo:, 
viz. I therefore have little doubt that we must restore the original reading, 
as I have done, inw \ ‘ or 

I have not thought it necessary to give all the extraordinary corruptions 
that have crept into S^yana’s text, particularly when they occurred in passages, 
the wording of which admitted of easy restoration. Thus, even without S^yana, 
we could easily supply ourselves what he says at the beginning of each hjnnn 
with regard to the deities, rishis, and metres. But in order to give an idea of 
what is possible in S^yana^s MSS., I shall give at least one specimen. In X. 132, 
initio, this is the state of the MSS. : 

B. flfft m ^ 

M.M. I flrNl 

k 
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B. iTOR-q^'t 

Ca. ^ fl TOT^# fllT^^RSre' 

M.M. f^^^^isre' 


A. 

B. 

Ca. 

M.M. I 



:. M. TT|tn 


f^- 

ftj^T fk^ fk- 
f^- 


^^frT f^^TijFyf^Tn: 
c7^’l!!c;y%fTT: 
fSy^fTf^rTT: 


Let any one read this passage carefully and compare it with the original text 
of the Anukrama^il, and he will see that my alterations, however violent in 
appearance, were inevitahle. 

In many cases, of course, a familiarity with the style of S^yana is the only 
means of restoring his text. In X. 177, i, we have : 

A. cTm rfiZI 'fj ^ I 

Bi.W^ fr^ rTTrW I WT ^ I 
CB. fr# wm 

Ca. inm ^ 

I have altered this without any misgivings to 1 mr^aiTmtgcsa, but I could 

only do so because I knew that S 4 yana is accustomed to use the expression 
HTWi^raj®, as, for instance, in IX. 74, 7. 

The same remark applies, of course, to thousands of quotations from P 4 nini. 
They are almost always inaccurate, but with such exceptions as I mentioned 
before*, they could almost always be restored either from P 4 nini or from 
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analogous passages in S^yana. In X. 116, 7, 1 must confess that I did not for 
some time recollect the Sutra by which P 4 nini fixes the accent of 5»i, though 
the Sfitra had been quoted often before, cf. I. 33, 15; 1 . 135, i; III. 31, 3. But 
any one who will look at the various readings will see, that they did not render 
much help. 

In X. I3I, 8, Siyana writes What does lift mean here? 

Boehtlingk does not give it in his Index to P^nini, where he gives the other 
passages in which occurs; yet there can be no doubt, that it refers to 
P^n. III. 3, 136, where it is said, that participles in ^ and are used to 
express either a quality or a reason, Thus means, 

the Yavanas (Greeks) eat while lying down; and means, he dwells 

there for the sake of gaining a livelihood. In this sense, therefore, S 4 yana 
wishes to be understood; and he does the same in other places, for 
instance, VIII. 7, 16 ; X. 133, 3 ; X. 135, 3. 

I trust that these remarks, though they touch on a few scattered passages 
only, will serve to give to present and future students of the Yeda some idea 
of the way in which I have tried to discharge the trust which was committed 
to me, of editing the text of the Rig-veda and of the commentary of S^yana. 
Mr. Burnell^, when speaking of S&yana, says, “S^yana’s position is almost 
precisely similar to that of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, and especially 
Proclus. Like him, he was a theosophist, and hoped for the restoration by his 
mysteries of what was fast passing away. He was also, like Proclus, the 
representative of’ all the older science of his race, a philosopher, astronomer, 
philologist, and mystic. Like him, too, he was a laborious, painful compiler, 
whose industry supplied to some extent his lack of originality. The works 
of both, therefore, possess only an historical value, and are the best records 
of the last eflforts of an old but decaying form of faith. As such, they call for 
editions which will preserve them for future enquirers into the history and 
philosophy of religions ; iut the work can he done only once far all, and editors 
must therefore neglect no precaution to publish these difficult works i7i as thorough 
a way as they can with the maierials available.” 

I feel the weight of these concluding remarks as strongly as any one. All 
I can say is, that I have devoted to this work the best part of my hfe, and the 
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best energies of my mind. It was often a most tedious work, but feeling, like 
Mr. Burnell, that so large a work would not be likely to be published again 
(though who can tell what direction the studies of future generations will 
take?), I have edited it as if I had to edit Plato or Aristotle. I do not think 
that the editio princeps of Siyana will altogether escape that fate which has 
OTertaken the editions of the Scholia to Homer, though entrusted to such 
scholars as Villoison and Bekker*; yet I trust, that future generations of 
students will not forget the state of Sanskrit scholarship at the time when I 
began to prepare my edition, and I may add, the age of the editor, when he 
first resolved on this work. Were I to depend on the judgment of my con- 
temporaries, even of those who have been most opposed to me, I might indeed 
be satisfied ; but my own mind tells me that, in the early volumes, in particular, 
future gleaners wiU find that the edge of my critical sickle has not always 
been so sharp as it ought to have been, and that it would have been better 
if the editor of the last volume had been the editor of the first. AU I can say 
is, SeiXol ^poro'c xoXi/iroi/ot ! and let those who may hereafter discover single 
mistakes in my edition of Si.yana, bear in mind, that in carrying through 
the press so extensive a work, it is simply impossible to attain to the same 
degree of exactness as in publishing an edition of Horace or Catullus, of 
KffidS,sa or Bhavabhuti. 

One foretaste of what future editore of S4yana may say of me, I have 
had, and I am glad of it, because it enables me, while I can reply, to show 
that I might possibly have something to say in self-defence, when I shall 
no longer be able to do so. The first volume of my edition, in particular, 
which has been most frequently studied, has been already ftibjected to 
a searching criticism, and in such a way as to test, once for aU, the 
soundness of the critical method which I have adopted. Knowing that I 
had not been able to collate a valuable old MS. of the first Ashtaka, now at 
Berlin, Professor Weber has published a careful collation of that MS., and 
we may trust him, that he omitted nothing in order to detect flaws in my 
text. Here, therefore, is the desired test of my critical principles, and I may 
say at once, that I believe that, even if the original autograph MS. of S&yana 
were hereafter to be discovered, the test would not be either more severe or 


* See Academy i July i8, 1874. 
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more damaging. I proceed, therefore, to an examination of the passages in 
which Professor Weher has thought it right to mark the various readings of the 
Berlin MS., and I shall endeavour to show, how little they affect the text as 
constituted by me twenty-five years ago. 

P. 48. 11 . 7-1 1. Professor Weber* says that the passage from iraffr to is 
wanting. It is wanting, not only in the Berlin MSS., but in all MSS. except 
ii 2. I retained it on account of its intrinsic value. The MSS. used by Dr. Roer 
must have contained the same paragraph, but he failed to restore it, because he 
could not trace the extract back to the Pr 4 tis 4 khya. 

P. 48. 1 . 19. This is a mere blunder in the Berlin MS. ; it can 

only be ^^rrtfiT, as I had printed. 

P. 48. 1 . 21. The Berlin MS. reads A i. and B 2. give mw, C i. irfwf. 

B I. has mwm, but in margine. The only MS., therefore, which supports 
the Berlin MS. is A 2. Hence irmin must be retained. 

P. 48. 1 . 27. The Berlin MS. leaves out and I added the words in 
both cases from B 2, not as necessary, but as useful. In Ca., which I did not 
possess at the time, they are likewise added in margine, 

P. 49. 1 . 2. The Berlin MS. reads wl instead of ?#. mi was well known to 
me, for it is the reading of the MSS. ; but the passage is a quotation from the 
Dh 4 tu-p 4 tha, and in it no root is recognised in the sense of fed; hence 
must be retained. 

P. 49. 1 . 7. From to is wanting in the Berlin MS., but added 

in margine. This is exactly what I expected. The original reading was 
probably Then the question arose, 

what was meant by this Mah 4 v 4 rttika, the general title of K^tyiyana's 
V^tikas? I can find nothing like it in the Mah 4 bh§;Shya (p. 77^). It was 
probably for this very reason that another commentator added the usual 
explanation, viz. That explanation is wanting not 

only in the Berlin codex, but likewise in A i. 2, B i. 2, and Ca. Professor 
Weber is wrong in thinking that S^yana requires and by referring to 
other passages, e. g. Rv. III. 32, 13, he would find, that S 4 yana forms 
though 4dyud4tta, by In fact, I know no authority for the existence of 
a Taddhita except the so-called Mahav^rttika, here quoted by Sayana. 

* See Zeitschriffc der Deutsclieii Morgenl’andiscTien Gesellschaffe, IV. 265 ; and, more lately, Indisclie 
Streifen, vol. II. p. 9. 1869. 
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P. 49. 1 . 13, and 1 . 19, are both the right readings, and ought 

to have been inserted in the list of Corrigenda. 

P. 49. 1 . 31. ^sratER° is the reading, not only of the Berlin MS., but likewise of 
B I. 2. As. has iwr, C I. '^Et; the right reading is probably that of A i. to 

P. 50. 1 . 3. The reading of the Berlin codex is not sufficiently 

supported against 8f1u*(Ti0 A 3. B i. Ca. 

P. 50. 1 . 9. I purposely rejected the reading which occurs not 

only in the Berlin MS., but also in C i. A 3. Ca., in favour of the fuller text 
of the B. class. 

P. 50. 11 . 15, 16. The passage from to iifirTC is wanting, not only in the 
Berlin MS., but likewise in A i. 3. B i. 3. and Ca. It may have been originally 
a marginal note, as it still is in A 3, but being a useful one, I retained it on the 
authority of C i. The same applies to p. 51, 1 . 4, Avhich is absent in C i, but 
supported by B i. 3. Ca., and partly by A 3, which reads 'sre'tiiTer fuTfirortr 

P. 51. U. 13, 14. The passage to rests on the authority of C i ; 

it is not in A I. 3. B i. 3, nor in Ca. It is most probably a later addition, but it 
does not belong to the same category as the passage from the Manoram^. 
When I allowed a passage fi-om the Manoram^ to remain in the commentaiy, 
I felt it my duty to give notice of it in the Preface (p. xxii. note ' Professor 
Weber asks : “ Is Haradatta reaUy a predecessor of S 4 yana, or does this addition 
belong to the same category as that from the Manoramh?” Unless Professor 
Weber has some very weighty reason to suppose that the Haradatta here 
mentioned cannot be the same as Haradatta, the commentator of the KllsikS,, 
I do not know what to reply *. 

P.51. 1.15. The omission of after cStm in the Berlin MS. is not sup- 
ported by the other MSS. The same applies to ^ before on p. 5^, 1 . 5, and 
to m on p. 57, 1 . 2^. The only various reading of importance is in A i, 
which writes nf fim: i etc. 

P. 60. 1 . 3. -qfpfir is right, and supported by A 2. B i. 

P. 60. 1 . 14. On I have spoken on p. xiv. 

P. 61. 1. 24. The reading of the Berlin MS. for ^ is properly marked by 
Professor Weber with his own sign of exclamation. If S^yana says tnr 


* See Preface, p. xxix. 
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he quotes the Su class, and he can therefore speak of ^ only. The only 
various reading is instead of in A 3. 

P. 62,. 1 . II. The same urong quotation &om P^nini, ■which Dr. Weber 
quotes from his Berlin MS-, occurs also in B i. 3. It was impossible, howeA’’er, 
to admit it into the text, because the root does not occur in the Sutra. 
If Dr. Weber appeals to a passage in Mahldhara’s commentary on the Vaja- 
saneyi-samhiti, where he finds -written instead of this is a statement 
I cannot allo-w to pass without considerable qualification. Dr. Weber quotes 
as the authority for this reading, M. M., i. e. a copy which I made at Paris, and 
which I gave him on the distinct understanding, that it should never he quoted 
as an authonty. All scholars will understand why I did this. I had copied the 
MS. as carefuUy as I could, but I never collated it with the original, and there- 
fore should never have ventured myself to appeal to it as an authority. But 
besides this, my copy does not give ^i!n° but which is, of course, meant 

for The whole quotation, in fact, is as much out of place in the V^j. 

SamhitA XII. 77, as in our passage. cannot be explained by P^n. VI. 3, 115, 
but should be accounted for by P 4 n. VII. 3, 53. The explanation of the mistake 
in our passage is probably this, that what happened in Ca., happened also to 
an earlier MS. In Ca. we only find 1 Then some one added 

on the mai'gin to be inserted after and, lastly, a more careful 

reader added ^ 1. 

P. 63. 1 . 1. was the reading of C i. As A i, however, gave the correct 

reading I naturally accepted it. 

P. 63. 1 . 3. There is no authority for the w of the Berlin MS., not even in Ca. 

P. 63. 1 . 5. The reading of the Berlin MS. was well known to me 

from C I. I preferred, however, because it rests on the authority of 

A. and B ; likewise of Ca. 

P. 63. 1. 30. is the reading of all the MSS. ; was a slip of the pen, 

as well as for on p. 64, 1. 5. 

P. 65. 1. 7. The mistake in the Berlin MS. ^^<1. was well known to me 

fi-om C I. The reading has the authority of B. and Ca. 

P. 65. 1. 9. 51-^ after has the authority of A. and B ; C i. has Ca. 
has 

P. 65. 1 . 38. The Berlin reading ^ was known to me from C i. 

and A. I preferred the reading of B. as clearer in itself, and, at the same time. 
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as accoTinting more naturally for the mistake which had happened. In Ca. 
also, the omission had taken place, hut the right reading was restored. 

P. 66. 1. 21 . has the authority of A. C. B. is a mistake; but 

I should now prefer to write which is supported by Ca. 

P. 66. 1 . 24. I changed to according to the Bahvpicha system of 
spelling, and retained on the authority of the B. class, which is supported 
by Ca. 

P. 67. 1 . 25. The reading of the Berlin codex, whether or 3^, is impos- 
sible. Between and the choice is sometimes difficult ; in our passage, 
howerer, the authority of the MSS. is decidedly on the side of wjot. 

P. 58 . 1 . 1, is again supported by B, but might 

have been preferable, as it has the support of A. and Ca. 

P. 68. 1 . 14. The reading ^ rests on the authority of the Nirukta, X. 8 ; 
and though there are other various readings there, there is none with regard 
to The MSS. of Skyana are, no doubt, in favour of or -5^, but in 

passages like the one in question, where the copyists hardly understand what 
they are waiting, they are of very small value. I coirected in the same 
passage, in Professor Roth’s edition, to because it is well to distinguish the 
third ffiom the ffi’st person, but I saw no reason for changing into ^tf=r3Td, 
which has no authority except the Berlin MS. The same applies to for 
p. 68, 1 . 21 ; to for p. 69, 1 . 6; to fisw after P- 69, 1 - 7 ; 

and to v igrfa f t r instead of the only possible form For in the same 

line there is indeed the authority of C i, but the other MSS. have again the 
reading, which I have given, viz. 

P. 70. 1. 26. instead of would be wrong. Xo MSS. support it, 

nor do they support for p. 71, 1. 2. 

P. 71. 1. 28. On the possibility of omitting tt after ^fir ^ see p. x. In our 
case, as C. and A. give, and B. inserts it, there would have been no excuse for 
omitting it. 

P. 72. 1 . 1. ^4qir is the right foi'm, and although 0 . and A. have the v, the 
B. MSS. have as well as the Berlin MS. 

P. 72. 1. 8. The mistake instead of wi^TTfvein:?!i was known to me 

fi'om C 1, but I corrected it on the authority of A. and B, also on account of the 
w'ords immediately following. The same applies to the omission of on 
p. 72, 1. 13. 
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P. 74. L 5. The reading of the Berlin MS. for ^ would be impos- 
sible. It is a quotation from the Dhatu-p 4 tha ; would mean the yerj 
contrary of and no MS. supports it. 

Professor Kuhn, in quoting a passage from S^yana I. 65, i, ^ i 
from I ^ ^ says (Zeitschrift, L p. 451), “Instead of ’sngt m we must 
read either wm or I thought so too, but as the MSS. agreed on 

and as I could not find the passage, I retained wit. Even now I have not been 
able to find the passage, but from such passages as Taitt. Samh. VI. 2, 4, 2, 5:1^ 
firc^fT f or Taitt. Brahm. I. 2, i, 5, wit ^ f igi, I have little 

doubt that my text is right. 

Though the process of examining in detail the value of the various readings 
culled by Professor Weber from the Berlin MS. was rather tedious, yet I hope 
it will serve one important puipose. It will show that if we follow cai*efully 
the principles of diplomatic criticism, so long recognised by the best classical 
scholars, it is hardly possible that we should go very far wrong in restoring 
the text of an ancient author, however illegible or corrupt. The work itself 
of copying and collating MSS., and eliciting from them the original readings 
which they presuppose by their agreement as well as by their divergence, 
requires, no doubt, considerable time and labour; and as I have sometimes 
been assured that by adopting a less laborious process, I could have finished 
the edition of S^yana in a much shorter time, I think it right to show, by 
a few instances, what the result of this more expeditious proceeding would 
have been, or, at all events, might have been. Professor Weber, who has on 
several occasions shown a truly motherly solicitude with regard to my edition 
of the Rig-veda, has again and again complained of the delay in the publication 
of Siyana. His complaints seem to me, and not *to me only, unfounded, his 
language not quite worthy of him. He has himself edited the Yajur-veda, and 
he has done so on principles of criticism which he, no doubt, conscientiously 
prefers, but which I could not bring myself to follow, even if they had enabled 
him to get through his work much more rapidly. But even this seems to me 
not quite certain, as the following facts will show. 

The first volume of his edition of the Yajur-veda appeared in 1849, the 
third and last in 1859. One volume only of the thi*ee professes to give a 
complete commentary, the other two contain extracts only, and these so 
incomplete that Professor Kuhn and others, when they wished to make use 
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of certain passages in tlie Satapatha-br^hmana, bad to write to India for new 
extracts. Some scholars think that the time has already come for a new 
edition of the Satapatha/-br4hmana with the coraplete commentary of SS;yana ; 
and if we may accept Professor Weber’s candid account of the nature of the 
extracts from the commentaries on the Shtras, that work also wUl sooner or 
later have to be done again. Far be it from me to say anything unkind of 
so laborious and so learned a scholar, but as he has so -often contrasted his 
own velocity with my slo-wness, may I just say in self-defence, that if he will, 
according to the rules of Adam Riese, to whom he appeals, divide the number 
of sheets contained in his three volumes, by ten years, and the number of 
sheets contained in my large and small editions of the Rig-veda by twenty-two 
years, he will be surprised to find, that the difference between his speed and 
my slower progress is not so very great after aU. 

But this, in itself, is of little consequence, nor should I have said one word 
about it, had I not been so fiercely challenged. The only thing that is of real 
importance to scholars is, whether it is possible to carry out a critical edition 
of Sanskrit texts on different principles fi’om those which are followed by Greek 
and Latin scholars. I say nothing of the texts of the hymns and Br^hmanas. 
They are settled, and require little editing, in the pi’oper sense of the word. 
With commentaries, however, the case is different, and I still hold that they 
do require the same amount of critical editing as any classical author. 

In order to substantiate this assertion, I shall beg leave to follow Pro- 
fessor Weber’s example, and to examine a small portion of his edition of 
Mahidhara’s commentary, by comparing it, not with a MS. which he has not 
collated, but with one which he himself professes to have collated. This 
is the old MS. belonging to Mill’s collection, and marked by Professor Weber 
as M. The first fifty-two pages of this MS. ought to have been invaluable 
to any editor. They ought to have been collated with the minutest care, for 
old MSS. of Mahidhara were then, and are stiU, scarce. What is Professor 
Weber’s apparatus critics ? As far as I can see, he has copied one MS. (A) 
only, and this is not quite complete ; and I believe I am correct in stating, that 
the only other complete MS. which he possessed for the purpose of his edition, 
was the copy I had made at Paris of Burnouf’s MS., and which I gladly lent 
to him, and eventually, at his request, presented to the Royal Library at Berlin. 
This copy, however, can in no sense claim the authority of a MS., because. 
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though I copied it as well as it was possible in the time given, I never collated 
it with the original. I therefore, as I said just now, lent my copy to Pro- 
fessor Weber on the distinct understanding that it should never be quoted by 
him as an authority. Instead of this, it is in most places, if not the only, at 
least the most important independent authority for the critical restitution of 
his text. I do not think, that I can be mistaken in this statement. If I am, 
it is not my fault, for Professor Weber clearly says that he collated the third 
MS. (0) for the defects of the last twenty-five Adhy^yas only, while the fourth 
MS. at Paris (P), of which the beginning, from I. 8 . to 11. 4 , was copied by myself, 
was collated by him no further than the end of the fourth Adhylya. 

There remains, therefore, only the MS., formerly belonging to Dr. Mill, 
and now in the Bodleian Library, which contains the first twenty Adhy^yas, 
and has in the beginning those fifty-two old leaves which Professor Weber pro- 
fesses to have collated. By them I shall now try to test the critical state of his 
edition. I do so simply to test two systems of editorial criticism. Professor 
Weber knows these various readings, for I showed them to him as soon 
as his first fasciculus had been published. So many years have since elapsed, 
that I feel I can now speak with perfect freedom, without fearing to give 
offence by my remarks. The question itself seems to me one, the importance 
of which cannot be exaggerated. The whole future of Sanskrit scholarship 
will depend on the decision which our leading Sanskrit scholars shall take 
between the principles of eclectic and diplomatic criticism. In India the same 
question is now being agitated, and the scholars of Bombay and Punah, under 
the auspices of Professors Buhler and Kielhorn, have made their choice. No 
personal considerations should be mixed up with such a controversy, and the 
editor of the Yajur-veda will feel, I hope, that, even if judgment should be 
given against him, which it is not for me to anticipate, he has by his Herculean 
labours, during the last twenty-five years, raised to himself a pedestal, that 
would not be shaken by such a decision. 

Before I begin my critical examination, I must say a few words on the obser- 
vance, or rather, non-observance of the rules of Sandhi in Professor WebeFs 
editions. Any one at all familiar with Sanskrit MSS., and particularly with 
such as are written by scholars, svdrtham, not pardrtham, must know, that 
there is a certain system in the manner in which words are either joined or 
not joined. Different authors vary, and even the same authors are by no 
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means consistent in their use of Sandhi, as little as ire are in our interpnnc- 
tion. They are guided, in fact, by vivakshd, i. e. by what they wish to say. 
In my edition of Siyana, I hare, as much as possible, followed the Sandhi of 
the best MSS., and I may at least mention a few cases,, which might give rise 
to misapprehensions. After a vocative. Sandhi is optional ; it is mostly omitted, 
except in cases where the VTiter perceived a certain continuity between the 
vocative and what follows immediately after. Between a question and the 
answer, there is always a break of Sandhi. Verbs of which the one explains 
the other are without Sandhi, e. g. jit^. But if the verb 

occurs in the first part of a relative sentence, the Sandhi is generally observed, 
e. g. ^ 7 . 

Again, we find frequently in commentaries, where it is desirable to keep 
the words of the text distinct from the explanations, that Sandhi is avoided. 
For instance, in relative sentences where, as we saw, the verbs ai’e generally 
joined, they are still kept asunder, when it can be done, by employing the 
Virtoia. We read, lraT^^ 5 ^ Here the use of the Vir^ma is very 

convenient, for it acts as a stop in such cases also where the absence of Sandhi 
could not otherwise be marked. Frequently we find the Vir 4 ma where we 
should use a small stop, e.g. fnr: “the voices, the poets, or their 

songs.” Rv. X. no, I, fsprnr ^t, “thou, the worshipper, or thou wor- 
shipped by them.” Rv. X. 113, 10, t u? 5^^: w t “0 Avar- 

maker, maker of fights with enemies, and therefore thou of real strength!” 
If the Vir&ma is used, the last letter is not modified. I can hardly remember 
writers of Sanskrit MSS. putting, e. g. uwpi ^fti 5, but generally, either wRinftr g, 
or uwra ’ant g. Nor is it right, I think, to write but f^infit, V 4 j. 

Samh. p. 23, 1 . 19. After a ‘participle, which in itself represents a sentence, the 
Vir^ma is very common, e. g. umpK “ being endowed with wisdom, 

give to us etc. In all such cases, I have, as a rule, followed the 
writing of the best MSS., but I have never allowed a hiatus to remain where it 
would have destroyed the structure of a sentence. Thus in X 165, i, I write 
Writ etc., “ columba quod malum 

cupiens, desiderans, hanc nostram domum venit, assecuta est, huic malo” etc. Rv. 
X. 1 65 , I, ift: Ajfff 'aftr g “ wishing to say, not only 

lord of one cow, but of all cows, he adds gavllm.” Rv. X 191, 3, 
tut: “ the former half-verse is in the third, the latter in the first person.” 
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In Professor Weber’s editions I have in v^n looked for any definite system. 
If he had disregarded the rules of Sandhi altogether, that would have been intel- 
ligible. But as he sometimes observes them, and then, without any apparent cause, 
neglects them, the effect is not only bewildering, but actually misleading. What 
reason can there be for writing, p, 3, 1 . 33, ^rarwni°; p. 4, 1. 3i, 

p. 4, 1. 35, (p. 44, 1. 10) ; and the same 

in innumerable passages ? I hope Professor Weber will not think, that I doubt 
his knowledge of the rtiles of SandhL What I do not understand is, why he 
should disregard them in his editions. 

I shall not attempt to give all the various readings of Dr. MiU’s MS., 
but only those which serve to determine the relation of this MS. to other 
MSS., or such as really furnish a correction of a mistake. Professor Weber 
sometimes gives the various readings of M, sometimes he does not. This 
again is misleading. If we are told p. it 1 . 9, that B. reads and P. v^t^wri- 
we conclude that M. agrees with the printed text ; but it agrees mth B. 
The various reading, under No. 17, which Professor Weber ascribes to B, belongs 
to B. and M ; No. 18 is supported not only by P, but also by M ; No. 33 by 
B. and M ; No. 36 by B. and M. In No. 37, M. has not but 

and so on. 

P. iii. 1 . 35. W. Not only B. has as Professor 

Weber says, but M. also, to say nothing of 0 . and P. Besides, M. reads sftmr- 
i which is right. 

P. iv. 1 . 31. «nf w W. M. (twice), i. e. sir^. 

P. V. 1 . 6. W. M. 

P. V. 1 . 13. W. M. 

P. V. 1 . 31. W. M, which is right. * 

P. V. 1 . 33. W. M, which is right. 

P. vi. 1 . 6. -git 4rtHH!i43(ictjHirfa iW. M ; btit read gi# i ^grrfiiig, i. 

P. vi. 1. 13. W. M, which is right. 

P. vii. 1 . 3. Ig g fft ’g W. M, which is right. If the Sutra had been 

quoted in full, it Would have been necessary to add ^ 

P. vii. 1 . 6. This is a false quotation, arising, as I have shown, 

from a misunderstanding of the whole passage ; it ought to be xn° t. s. 

P. viii. 1. 3. W. M, which is right, as may be seen from PSji. 

VII. I, 15. 
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P. ix. 1 . 1. R W. i# M, which is right. 

P. ix. 1. 13. ^ after is not found in B. only, as Professor 

Weher states, but likewise in M. 

P. xi. 1 . 12. After M. has on the margin 

P. xi. 1 . 13. W. 1 M, which is right. 

P. xii. 1 . 6 . W. ^ M. 

P. xii. 1 . II. From to deest in M. 

P. xii. 1 . 12. W. ^ «iild -sFara M. 

P. xii. 1 . 15. W. °?gfi!i^tiuTncr; M. 

P. xii. 1. 23. isftr We are told by Professor Weber 

that is wanting in alk the MSS., and so no doubt it is. But why was it 
put in? The sense is clear: “The enemies are burnt, not the vessel, i.e. the 
instrument with which the sacrifice is accomplished.” Did Professor Weber 
think it meant, “The enemies also are burnt, otherwise there is no accom- 
plishing the sacrifice?” But this would have been iistPafa:. Uvata makes it 
stiU clearer: grtti -ini 5 

P. xiii. 1. 2. fw W. M. 

P. xiii. 1 . 5. raa ' twwPg W. fii5W«ifu M, which is right, as is neuter. 

P. xiii. 1. 14. figfag^arif : W. r4fag|^^i : M. 

P. xiv. L 6 . W. M. 

P. xiv. 1 . II. W. M, which is right. 

P. XV. 1 . 4. siiran»ifiawltT|»n W. 1 M, which is right, for 

there must be a stop at the end of a question, and the answer begins with 

P. XV. 1 . 21. istr I W. BtT prf which seems better ; the same 

on p. xxxiii. 1. 12, and elsewhere. 

P. xvi. 1 . 19. After f'Jrrgfg^, M. adds sffhrarfti, which is left out by 
Professor Weber, as well as on the next line after aro. 

P. xvii. 1. 16. The V^tika is not Pto. VI. 4, 68, i, but VI. 4, 77, i. The ^ 
ought not to be without Sandhi, otherwise it would be taken for I. 

P. xviii. 1. 4. After M. has which is left out by 

Professor Weber. 

P. xviii. 1. 17. irfinta a^atnnftsftt tnfinn: W. M. has atfiri, which is right, as may 

* WHTzrr, whicli is here inserted, was omitted by Professor Weber in another passage, viz. Vaj. Pr^sakhya 
1 . po. (Indische Studien IV. 127.) We ought to read instead of "ITO. 
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be seen by the preceding instrumental fan Tf sTT#???, and by the immediately 
-following lufinn:. 

P. xix. 1 . 8. W. M, which is right. 

P. sx. 1 , 6. W. M. 

P. XX. 1 . 21. Trarni^ W. M, which is better, 

P. xxi. 1 . 9- W. not only B. P, but also M. 

P. xxii. 1 . 22. *n -i^ai^ W. ur ^aif: M, which is right. 

P. xxiv. 1 . 1. agFrar ?# W. agFrai^M, which seems better. 

P. xxiv. 1 . 8. ? ar# 3 W. | atrDcaaf^ra 3 M, which is right. 

P. xxiv. 1 . 10. 3T(3^^ W. M, which is better. 

P. XXV. 1 . 21. W. not only B, but also M. On saaw 

see p. 25, 1. 9. 

P. xxix. 1 . 10. 3 W. ^sFr^°, which is right. 

P. XXX. 1 . 8. fi;t 58 T f ^ a: W. fF^Tfua: M, which is better, see Boehthngk’s 
Dictionary, s. v. 1 . 24. fti: ssr^r^'a W. M. 

P. XXX. L 13. ^Fuat i aiiN: aita^s^Eftfa am: i W. ^Fnaifaa^a aa ara^sigftfii 
ata: M. 

P. xxxi. 1 . 14. rafa a^ire ^ a; ar fufira fat®# 1 a^ a%a mat ftaa: ^sfisi^'W. 
Here, first of all, a| is not supported by B. P. only, as Professor Weber states, 
but also by M. Secondly, the passage, as printed, does not construe properly, 
for ararfa requires the complement of either am or fa^. We might 

read ^ faiF^ft ait:, or continue ^fa fat^ift al af^ mat f^. The latter seems 
Mahldhara’s intention, forUvata, from whom he quotes, writes, f a a% fafir 1 t 
a^ma 1 a a faan^ a^iaataa: i a ff fwfaa^^^anft fWaa Tafa i. 

P. xxxi. 1 . 18. aaa a a l as^ W. amaa a^ M, which, considering the gender 
nf aat, is right. 

P. axxi. 1. 19. ar^ W. M, which, considering what goes before, seems 
better. 

P. xxxvi. 1 . 18. aff^ W. ^ M, which is right. 

P. xxxvii 1 . 2. |i?[aafa W. #<'amaaa% M, which is better. 

P. xxxvii. 1 . 15. arat W. ^ftrarar, not only B. P, but also M, which omits 
fw before 

P. xxxviii. I. 21. After M. adds Ma^fHalffk:, which is omitted by 

Professor Weber. 

P. xxxix. 1, 14. ariaf^arfir W. M, which is right. 
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P. si, 1 . 19. uR airHSrf a W. not only B, but also M. 

P. sliii. 1. 16. M. reads %(#hi urarfir t ftnn i sjw ifi: fijin s t J T rmri4 

which seems better. 

P.xliT. 1.7. m'^stramiinTOiW. 1 ’myii M, UTata has only jhar 1 

P. xliT. 1 . 23. i n fa»<iW W. iit, not only B, but also M. Uvata says, 

H I 5 [ir. BT^iPnf . 

P, xIt. 1 . 3. njiftratRif? ’^W. ^ M, which is right. 

P. slTii. 1 . 2. W. M, which is right. 

Uvata also has 

P. xlvii. I, 20. M. has neither 5# nor -suw, the reading assigned to all the 
MSS. by Professor Weber, but simply h. 

P. xlviii. 1 . II. ftra ^ W. ^ M. 

P. 1. 1. 14. Here M. has reaUy an independent reading, which, whether right 
or ivTong, ought not to have been passed over. We read, | 

I I iii«r^T% ftwrra; 1 115: ^fir ^itht urjfinf 1 w Hwnraji 11 

P. li. 1 . 22. M. also, like the other MSS., has ^it:, and there was no necessity 
for changing it, as Professor Weber does, to Hwg:, if we only read with M. ^tfing- 
TrajTTOrair»i?h»HW ifi'r. 1. 

P. lii. 1 . 1. Mt^Mqfi rW. M, which is right. Uvata says, nii^TPrasr: 

I wis^ gvKmmfrf 1. 

These are various readings* selected from fifty-two pages, and they must 
for the present suffice to show, how much might have been gained by a 
real collation of this valuable fragment, and by a genealogical classification 
of the other MSS. It is not for me to exaggerate the importance of these 

* I add a few more in a note : On'page 56, line 2, M. reads 
M. repeats ; 1. 3, it adds after ^ ; 1 . 21, P. 63, 1. 2, 

1. 5, it reads '«m^TTHT: ; 1. 9, it adds I® after ; UTH^; 1. 12, P. 64, 1 . 3, >niT ; 1 . 7, Wftt 

1. 18, it adds Unraft after ; the u Uil°. P. 6g, 1. 14, . P. 67, 1, 7, I 

&om^,i.e.HW,1.2i,5lionldgoto'afJni;,I.i6. P.59, ^°. P. 68, L ii, VTjftlTinfit, and lienee, 1. 12, 

1 . 21, JJTJWi;. P. 60, 1. 8, 1. II, '<4^08 etc. left out. P. 70, 1 , 16, ftraWT»TI*^» P.- 7 i, 1 . 5 , 

1- 13, after ■gfeintf; ibid,^- Jirt^T. P. 74, 1. 18, 1. 24, tR[T ^ 

ififw ; 1. 20, P. 61, 1. 18, ; 1. 20, P. 75, l. 15, again a homoioieleuton 

M. adds after I has caused the following omission after 

The same accident, from a mere iomoio- 1 . 9, THi^ *n, etc. 
teleuton, has happened on p. 62, 1, ii, after 
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various readings, but what I think cannot be exaggerated is the importance of 
a truly scholarlike spirit in editing our Sanskrit texts; in fact, in doing every- 
thing we have to do in life. I know there are Sanskrit scholars whose labours I 
highly appreciate, who totally differ from me on this point. They look upon this 
kind of minute scholarship as mere waste of time, and as pedantry inherited 
from classical philology. Let them but read the history of classical philology 
and the history of the editions of Greek and Latin authors, and they will ttnd, 
that the neglect of these minutiae has always proved most fatal, and that 
what one generation considered as minima, the next recognised as maxima. 
Anyhow, even if I should be mistaken in these opinions, I hope I shall be 
absolved from any blame if, by trying to apply to Sanskrit the same critical 
method which I had been taught by Hermann and Haupt for Greek and Latin, I 
have edited every year a hundred pages less than I might otherwise have done. 

I also trust that in thus endeavouring to vindicate the critical principles 
which I have followed, by contrasting them with those of Professor Weber, 

I shall not appear to have unfairly depreciated the labours of one of my most 
esteemed fellow-students. He has, no doubt, by this time discovered many, 
possibly all, of these mistakes himself, and he has altogether done so much 
useful work that no one would wish to be hard on him on account of these 
little accidents. With scholars, and with all true men of science, who care 
for truth, the question, as I said in another place, is never, who is right and 
who is wrong, but what is right and what is wrong. The life of a scholar would 
not be worth living, if, in return for many things which he has to surrender, he 
did not secure for himself that one inestimable privilege of owing allegiance to 
no person, to no party, to no school or clique, but being able at all times to 
speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, about ^ things which concern him, 
convinced that aU who deserve the name of scholars will thank him where he 
has pointed out any of their mistakes, will forgive him even where he may 
have spoken rather freely or bluntly, and will defend him against the clamour 
of those who seem to think they are nothing, unless they are infallible. 

I may take this opportunity of replying to some of my own critics. 
In the Preface to my reprint of the Eig-veda, I had stated that although 
in order to have the Samhitli and Pada-texts corresponding to each other, 
page by page, the words in the Samhit4-text had to be spaced very 
considerably, yet, even thus, and printed in the largest Devan^garl types, that 
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text occupied a smaller number of pages than the edition printed with Roman 
letters. I went on to say, “ No one who knows the peculiarity of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, would suppose that a Roman transcript could erer occupy less space 
than the original Devan^ari. We have here used the largest Devan 4 gari 
types, we have lost much space in having to print the accents above and 
below the letters, and had thus only twenty-four lines on each page against 
twenty- seven lines in the Romanised text {exclusive of notes), and yet the 
sum total of our pages is only 844, against 920 pages required for the 
transcript in Roman letters.” 

The facts themselves are patent, and known to every beginner in Sanskrit. 
It is true that our ordinary founts of Devan^gari are very large, and that 
the complicated character of certain Sanskrit letters wiU render it difficult 
ever to match the smallest Roman types. But what can be clearer than the 
fount of the Royal Printing Office at Berlin, used, for instance, in Professor 
Kielhorn’s edition of the Phit-sutras ? Yet, even smaller types than those would 
still be perfectly legible. The advantages inherent in the Devandgaii alphabet, 
as such, and quite independent of the different sizes of different founts, ai'e these. 
According to the peculiar nature of the Sanskrit alphabet, we save nearly 
all a’s, e’s, u’s, ri’s, and they are many; we save final and medial m’s, and 
they are many too; and we are able to combine sundry consonants so as 
to form more compact groups. Hence the saving of space. But as this 
has been denied, I must now try to give geometrical demonstration. 

In the three columns on the opposite page, the first contains the largest 
Devanagari types, with accents, these accents necessitating larger spaces 
between the fines, which would be saved in printing ordinary Sanskrit. 

The second column contains the smaller Devan%arl types, again with 
accents. These types are cast on the same body, as printers call it, as the 
Roman types used in the third column, and we have therefore between the 
second and third columns common ground on which to institute a real and 
rational comparison. The system of transcription is that adopted by Professor 
Aufrecht in his excellent edition of the hymns in Roman letters. The spaces, 
however, between the words have been reduced, and another saving has been 
effected by removing the unnecessary, and rather objectionable, break at the 
end of each Varga ; otherwise no alterations have been made, excepting the 
change -of 71 into n in yajna, and the addition of a c in gacchati. 
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TT% 11^911 

3 TTtrTl|fTR^^^Rlf- 

T?T^#’ 5 .^iibii^ 54 :ftT- 


^ I t^ ^ ^rrt H ll*! II ’afr^i: ^- 
f»T^f^f>Td^ I ^ yf 

I ii^ii ^ 4 

f^: 1 0 

Tra;fk II 8 11 q?i- 

I ^ ii*i\ II 1 II 

yfit ?ffftyiftt I (t^- 

^ i^ r qHriK; 111(11 ^ 
^V5kHfW'TOI^>?3cH^*HHHSII 
rrs i it^i i^ J iTO f »i r qT|djj) ^tt^ i n- 
WTH ^ ?[»r iibii jf: ftr^ i|^s5^ 
aynnft I it: 50^11411 


Agnim lie purdhitam 
yajndsya devam ritvljam i 
lidt 4 ram ratnadMtamam 
mil agnfli pdrvebliir rlshi- 
bhir Idyo ndtanaix uta i 
s 4 dey^n eh& yakshati 
II 2 II agnfn 4 raylm acna- 
yat pdsham eva dive- 
diye i yac 4 sam yir^yatta- 
mam 11311 agne y 4 m yaj- 
Mm adhyar^m yicyatah 

* J • 

paribhdr asi 1 s 4 id de- 
veshu gacchati 11 4 11 agnlr 
h 6 t 4 kaylkratali satydc ci- 
tracrayastamah 1 deyd de- 
yebhir K gamat 11511 y 4 d 
angd d 4 eusbe tyam dgne 
bhadram karisbyasi 1 t 4 - 
yet t 4 t saty 4 m angiralj 
II 6 11 upa tyAgne divd-diye 
ddsb 4 yastar dhiyl ya- 
yam 1 ndmo bhdranta ema- 
si 11711 rljantam adbyar 4 - 
n 4 in. gop 4 m ritdsya dldi- 
vim 1 yardhaminam sve 
d 4 me 11 8 11 sa nab pbe- 
ya sbnd.ve ’gne s'(ip 4 yand 
bhaya 1 sicasvA nah sva- 
st 4 ye 11911 


Each column measures exactly i inch and ^ of an inch in vridth. The 
small Sanskrit type occupies 3 inches and xV of an inch in length; the largest 
Sanskrit type 5 inches and ^ of an inch ; the Roman type, -without reckoning 
the last line, 6 inches and A of an inch. No doubt, if -we compare a 
Sanskrit text, printed in large Deyan 4 garl types, -with another, printed in 
small Roman type, the adyantage, inherent in the Deyan%arl alphabet, is 
some-what reduced. But if we want to find out the relative merits of two 
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alphabets, we must surely give the -same start to both, or inform the judges 
that it is a handicap race. 

What follows, is still more curious. In comparing the two texts, the one 
in Devanlgari, the other in Roman tj^s, I have been accused of having 
suppressed the fact, that in the latter edition, there are about fom’ lines of 
notes on each page, reducing the number of lines from thirty-one to twenty- 
seven. This, however, is the very fact which I make a point of stating, saying, 
“ Thus we had only twenty-four lines on each page against twenty-seven lines 
in the Romanised text, exclusive of mtes!” These were, in fact, the very four 
lines which I wanted for my o-wn argument, as a make-weight against the 
exceptional spacing of the SamhitA-text and the accents below the line; my 
object being to show, that what in our case was exceptional on one side, viz. 
the wide spacing and the accents below the line, was matched by what was 
exceptional on the other side, viz. the four lines of notes at the bottom. 

Let me add one word more to my critics in general. No one, I can honestly 
assure them, is more truly grateful than I am to those who have really taken 
the trouble of pointing out mistakes which I have committed ; no one, as 
I think I have shown sufficiently, is more indilferent to any hard words 
by which it is thought that such criticisms can be rendered more emphatic. 
During the whole of my literary career I have always availed myself 
of whatever was reaUy good in the remarks of my critics, and have 
given them the fullest credit for it. But I have not been able to bring 
myself to waste my time in idle wrangling. If in matters of opinion I 
find that another scholar differs honestly from my own Views, I am not so 
diffident as to fear that everybody will think me wrong, and him right ; nor 
so conceited as to imagine that, even if my own views are right, I could always 
convince him that they are so. I have spoken, and he has spoken, and, as in 
Parliament, I do not claim the right of reply, except when matters of fact 
have been misstated. We both stand before our judges, and trusting in the 
indestructible strength of truth, I have never declined to submit to their 
verdict. I know I have sometimes been blamed for not replying to my critics, 
but such blame was most unjust. The fact is, that I could not possibly do it. 
When books are reviewed, as they now are, not only in England, but in almost 
every country of Europe, nay, even in America and India, what are we to do ? 
Many of these reviews never reached me at all, but even if I had attempted 
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to read and notice those only which I happened to see, I should haye had no 
time left for anything else. It was not want of respect that made me silent, but 
simply want of time”. No author, when he publishes books, containing new 
facts and new theories, expects that the whole world will at once say. Amen. 
If it were so, the book would probably never have been written. An author 
must be prepared for contradiction and censure, and we all know that from 
certain quarters censure is more flattering than praise. After a time, every 
airthor becomes a target, but fortunately, not every shot that is fired, however 
loud the report, hits the mark. As far as my own experience goes, I have 
felt much more frequently inclined to protest against unmerited praise, tbau 
against unmerited blame. There are few things written by any scholar of my 
name, for wMch, at some time or other, I have not received the credit, though 
I did all I could to disclaim those equivocal honours. There are few languages 
which I am not supposed to know, though again and again I have protested 
against the laurels of a Mezzofanti. 

These are old perplexities of which those who came before us have com- 
plained, and of which those who follow after, will complain likewise. Let 
me conclude with the verses of an old Indian poet; 

"What care we for tlie praise of Mm wlio lauds 
In ignorance of wliere our merit lies ? 

What painter values at a rush applause. 

However loud, from Mm that lacketh eyes ? 


* I venture to avail myself of this opportunity to 
explain another apparent neglect on my part, for 
which, I know, 1 have been blamed, if not in public, 
at least in private. During the last ten years the 
number of hooks sent me from all parts of the world 
has become so great that I had to give up the attempt 
to acknowledge them ah. When I was a young man, 
it was generally understood, that no acknowledgment 
was expected, when a hook was sent without a letter. 
To that rule I have conformed, both as a sender and 
as a receiver of presentation copies. There are, of 
course, exceptions, hut they should be treated as such. 
It should also be publicly stated, that hooks sent 
through friends or hooksehers, are apt to miscarry. 
A friend of mine bought a volume of the Rig-veda at 
a sale in Paris, and when he opened it, he found, that 
it was the very copy which I had sent him years ago 
as a present. How such accidents can be avoided. 


I cannot tell. It is generally said, that Humboldt 
acknowledged all books, and answered aU letters. 
That may be so, but not every man is a Humboldt, 
and Humboldt died before the penny post attained 
its full development. When I teU my friends that, 
though most letters ai^ now penny letters, I spent in 
one year £i8 for postage, they can easily find out the 
number of letters I have to write, and I feel sure they 
win forgive me, if I do not always write by return of 
post, that “ I am looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure to reading their books.” Nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than reading books written by men 
with whom I am personally acquainted. But if a friend 
sends me a hook on Comparative Mythology, while I 
am in the midst of work on Sanskrit accentuation, 
I must put his work aside for a time, and cannot ex- 
press an opinion till I find leisure to read it carefully. 
Soyons raisomahles ! 

p 
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Nay, blame itself we’d ratber cboose to bear,. 

If that the judge discerns the fault be shows; 

And censure pleases the judicious more 

Than floods of flattery from fools like those. 

I have still the pleasaat duty to fulfil of thauMng my many friends, both 
old and young, for the constant help which they have given me during the 
many years that I have been engaged in this edition of the Rig-veda. Some of 
them are no more amongst us, but the names of Burnouf, Bunsen, Wilson, Mill, 
Trithen, Roer, Bardelli, Goldstticker, Ballantyne, Bhao Daji, and I must also 
add the names of two most excellent printers, Pembrey, whose son keeps up 
the reputation of his father, and Hickman, a truly noble soul, will always be 
remembered with gratitude by one to whom, each in his oto way, they have 
shown so much kindness, and rendered such essential help. To those who are 
stUl living, and who have assisted me by their advice and by their active co- 
operation, particularly to Professor Theodore Aufrecht, Dr. Fitz-Edwai’d Hall, 
Professor Haug, I have in the Preface to each successive volume expressed my 
deep obligation. With regard to the last volume, I have to add the names of 
Professors Cowell, Eggeling, Thibaut, and Mr. Burnell. My old Mend Professor 
Cowell, though fully occupied with other work, has never grudged me his time, 
whether for reading proof-sheets, or for giving me his opinion on difficult 
passages. Professor Eggeling has rendered me most useful service in the same 
manner ; and to Professor Thibaut I am especially indebted for the assistance 
he has rendered me in reading revises and in preparing the Index of the 
Uttarapadas. That Index is founded on the Index verhorum, printed in the 
fifth and sixth volumes. It is arranged alphabetically ; first, according to the 
Uttarapada; then, according to the Pfirvapada. It will be seen that it contains 
aU the words, actually divided by an Avagraha, except those in which the 
second part was a mere suffix, ?r^:sTn::, or a termination, ssfjwsfir:. It 

also contains other words which, though, according to the system of the PrM- 
^khyas, they could not have the Avagraha, could easily be divided, and were 
thought to be useful to the students of the Veda. The principle foRowed in 
the selection was that of practical usefulness, not of systematic completeness. 
If, as happens frequently, the same Uttarapada occurs with different accents, 
then it is first placed as Myud&tta, afterwards as madhyoddtta, as antodatta, 
and lastly as anud&tta. 
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llr. Burnell’s readiness in helping me to obtain information on some MSS. 
in India, has been acknowledged ; and I still hope, that his researches may 
produce new and important results. 

In preparing the Indices of the Devatis, the Rishis, and the Pratikas, 
I have been able to avail myself of the labours of Professors Roth, Whitney, 
Aufrecht, and others. The last index, that of the beginnings of the verses 
of the Rig-veda, was prepared by them, and finished by Dr. Pertsch (Indische 
Studien, vol. III). Though these names were a sufficient warrant for complete- 
ness and accuracy, I have been able, while using the index during the last 
twenty years, to make many corrections and additions, and I have also to thank 
Dr. Pertsch for a list of Corrigenda, which he kindly sent me. In printing this and 
the other indices of the Devat4s and Rishis, I have, for the sake of expediting 
the printing, used the smallest possible number of diacritical letters. The 
indices are meant for scholars only; and scholars, when they read samhitd, 
tarn hi, anga, panca, yajna, Mnda, know that they are meant for samhitA 
tarn hi, ahga, panca, yajna, k4nda. In the Prefaces, however, and in the 
Varietas Lectionis, I have throughout followed the transcription which Pro- 
fessor Wilson wished me to adopt when I began this work, and which, though 
it differs firom my own system of italic letters, will be found to answer exactly 
the same purpose. 

F. MAX MULLER. 

Oxford, 14 September, 1874, 

TAe first day of the International Congress of Orientalists 
in London. 
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XTi 

P. 36. 1 . 3. (IV. 4, 5.) aitft »nf*f C. ^nftf 

P. 38. 1 . 12. (IV. 4, 9.) Tift^rfir A. B. skr C. 

P. 41. L 8. (IV. 4, 14.) ^ before grsir^ inserted by conjecture. 

P. 41. 1. II. (rv.4,14.) itfinnfifir A. B. infWC. 

P. 41. 1 . 21. (IV. 4, ij.) After n ft'TO 1, Ca. has w ^ fef i 1. 

P. 42. 1 . 23. (IV. 5, 1.) C. WJr%farfWfr A. B. 

P. 43. 1 . 9. (TV. 5, i.) Mil? — in A. B. C.; it seems to be a marginal note. 
P.43. 1 . 17. (IV. 15, 3.) irsniC. ■jraraniA.B. 

P. 43. 1 . 19. (IV. 15, 3.) 0 . wrftnr: B. ; omitted in A. 

P. 44. 1 . 15. (IV. 5, 4.) ^ conjecture. A. C. have tsrc after fwnftr. B. omits 
it, but gives aft er srnnr:. 

P. 45. 1 . 24. (IV. 5, 7.) II 'Himf A. B. C. 

P. 46. 1 . 5. (IV. 5, 7.) II A. B. 0 . 

P. 46. 1 . 7. (IV. 5, 7.) 0 . aiftriujFi' i n A. B. 

P. 46. 1 . 9. (IV. 5, 7.) A. iHClfuit B. 

C. 

P. 48. 1. 12. (IV. 3, 12.) ■^rm C. Tf^nrat A. B. 

P. 49. 1 . 1. (IV. 5, 13.) After mafira i : , Ca. «(gflw i~ dl a n m 1 ■ 

P. 49. 1 . 9. (IV. j, 14.) A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 50. 1 . 9. (IV. 6, 1.) u^tii^f i pT^; gr. Ca. A. B. C. 

P. 56. 1 . II. (IV. 7, 3.) tpTUEra it: giSrt C. urora B. A. gives no explanation. 

P. 58. 1. 4. (IV. 7, 7.) ^int after vmftr inserted from C. 

P. 59. 1 . 9. (IV. 7, 9.) apd af B. C. A. 

P. 39. 1 . 10. (IV. 7, 9.) iRsltf i> A. C. Ipti B. 

P. 63. 1 . 24. (IV. 9, 5.) w II wr wr A. B. ■g?rr C. 

P. 63. 1. 23. (IV. 9, 3.) ^ before added from C. 

P. 68. 1 . 10. (IV. II, I.) vrf C. ; omitted in A. B. ; cf. 10, i. 

P. 71. 1 . 9. (IV. 12, 1.) supplied, tsw C. A. B. 

P. 71. 1 . 18. (IV,' 12, 1.) Ca. A. B. C. 

P. 72. 1 . 4. (IV. 12, 2.) after by conjecture. C. has w- 

P. 74. 1 . 18. (IV. 13, 2.) added from C. B. has only ftr^. ; 

P. 73. 1 . 2. (IV. 13, 3.) B. C. ssir«idii ' ii: A. ; probably meant for ^af gaw:- 

P. 73. 1 . 10. (IV.13, 4.) gprftffr^Twgiar t a au g m u ? 11 A . C. gpifttr- 

441M0HV B. gptft^t?giTws^i! 5 in^t*n^ Ca. 

P. 73. 1 . 12. (IV. 13, 4.) C. A. B. 

P. 76. 1 . 2. (IV. 13, 3.) sutia aatfft A. C. autr. B. 

P. 78. 1 . 3. (IV. 13, 1.) after amwif A. B. C. 

P. 78. 1 . 23. (IV. 13, 2.) A. B. C. nfe n fr Ait. Br. 
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P. 79. 1 . 13. (IV. 15, 4.) ■fliKifsift n C. Ca. B. A. 

P. 79. 1 . 14. (IV. 15, 4.) ’amlwfi^rif II tNw 3^ C. ijhnJiT ^ A. ■jfhnft ?;fir B. 

P. 79. 1 . 23 . (IV. 15, 5.) ^ A. B. itsTRR: C. 

P. 82. 1 . 3. (IV. 16, 2.) 7 iT!arq^«ii w II w A. 

■giffra »r^ w 'iHM 1 .^=4 Hf C. w ’ g r 'ai-ij'itrri B. 

P. 83. 1 . 34. (IV. 16 , 6 .) ijtmfxr ^ ^ I '515^ ^V 4 i^ritr 11 ^ m 1 il^Ri^irir A. C. 

Ttlrf TjfirftrfTr: ^rprorn^ B. utirafif ^ ^ Ca. 

P. 84. 1 . 10. (TV. 16, 7.) II «r)|^ A. B. sw: C. 

P. 85. 1. 1. (IV. 16, 9.) ^ ^[W. A. C. ^[fir’fniKB. It ought to be '^inuT: 1- 
P. 89. 1 . 3. (IV. 16 , 17.) A. B. C. 

P. 91. 1 . 3. (IV. 17, 1.) ^ added by conjecture. The second Viniyoga is 

only given by C. 

P. 92. 1 . 18. (IV. 17, 4.) Ga. A. C. B. 

P. 98. 1 . 3. (IV. 17, 16.) From to ^th^: only in 0 . B. has 4l5i«uvK>jBr45*(qrt 

^llj^l^ ^ I ^ ^KT^. . 

P. loi. 1 . 34. (IV. 18, 3.) II vi^a^h^B. A. C. 

P. 103. 1 . 10. (IV. 18, 6.) j(rdMK4l|jf^ A. B. c. 

P. 103. 1 . 34. (IV. 18, 7.) vni after aa^wm Ti supplied by conjecture. 

P. 108. 1 . 5. (IV. 19, 3.) ff^. C. vrnn rUfiT B. ; omitted in A. 

P. 113. 1 . 31. {IV. 30 , 3.) vifkc5^i^ C. ^fkcS^B. A. 

P. 1 13. 1 . 35. (IV. 20, 5.) ^ after 4 h:gi^ added from B. by conjecture. 

P. 1 14. 1 . 12. (IV. 30, 6 .) ^ A. B. C. ^ ftrW Ca. The usual explanation 
would be fwfRi mu or utru i • 

P. 1 14. 1 . 19. (IV. 20, 7') mcfmrr A. B. fumrfmn C. 

P. 119. 1 . 10. (IV. 31 , 7.) umi ^mt^in^B.C. mmt^A. 

P. I 31 . 1 . 15. (IV. 32 , 1 .) ^ II ^ A. B. ira 'b C. 

P. 125. 1. 10. (IV. 33, 10.) umrrfr ^ C. uwfr mraftg A. B. 

P. 136. 1 . 8. (IV. 33, 1.) w after added by conjecture. 

P. 131. 1 . 3. (IV. 34, 1.) 11 A. B. C. 

P.133.1. 10. (IV.34,4.) ^ ^ mrnmft C. im m ui f rnnimft A. 

upumh B. - 

P. 133. 1 . 3. (IV. 34, 6 .) Ca. has after ^rm, 

P.' 133! 1 . 5. (IV. 34, 6 .) The Pada MSS. have in the text The Sanhita 

MSS. S. 3. 3. have itfiu;;; S. i. 'sriuumirfwg;. Sdyana read 
P. 133. 1 . 16. (IV. 34, 7.) wr 41 A. 'uw C. The whole passage is left 

out in B. „ , . ^ 

P. 134. 1. 10. (IV. 34, 9.) ^ um C. w u lu^lTruw^tr A. B. wf^^^mnCa. 

P. 134. 1. 13. (IV. 34 , 9-) ^ 

P. X34. 1. 13. (IV. 34, 9.) n ^ C. ^ A. Ca. B. Aa. 

e 
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P. 134. 1. 13. (IV. 24, 9.) ^ A. ^ 

B. ^ f Ca. °flirfWT«^C. 

P. 134. 1. 14. (IV. 24, 9.) ^ C. A. B. 

P. 134. 1. 17. (TV. 24, 9.) A. C. fftjf B. 

P. 135. 1. 2. (TV. 24, 10.) I deest in A. B. 


P. 135. 1. 24. (IV. 25, 1.) Tr§5!ira ^ I ^ C. ^nj#r«r 1 ¥ A. % 1 

B. 


P. 137. L I. (IV. 25, 4.) vrctn^ C. xrnTnr A. B. : cf. S’atap. 1. 4, 2, 2.-5, i, 8. 

P. 137. 1. 14. (TV. 25) 5*) •<Hi^fX.ir'(6i*4«^rrt<*iwva C. omitted in A. 

P. 137. 1 . 15. (IV. 23, 5.) ff irrf^ 1 fitr^ ^ in ftm Aa. ^ mftrar A. 

nirNh #rf§: ^ uriQfcin C. nin^. ^ umfintt B. 

P. 139. 1. 14. (IV. 26, 1.) Jigwr i A. C. ■5rTf%: ^ ^ «T|p3# 1 . 

P. 139. 1. 16. (IV. 25, 1.) to given from C. ; omitted in A. 

B. places sgrl ^i w ^T : ■g^ ^ n% ■jw fias ^ nr inFm after 

P. 140. 1. 1 1. (IV. 26, 3.) ^ '5ti^ B. -Stt Sts C. ^ s a. 

P. 142. 1. 21. (IV. 27, 1.) I ’ssTfST 5iw ¥r ■fsT ;^ s i ifjft- 

T i ft t T ss I sTRfsftfts^SisS: I C. 1 snvTSTitt 

fii^HSTsOjn I B. TEe whole explanation after x i stB i ify i tiS: omitted in A. 

P. 144. 1. 14. (IV. 27, 5.) TftTOsr^ A. C. skTss B. 

P. 145. 1. 22. (IV. 28, 3.) ntr stifti A. C. ifjtT nfrfti B. Instead of Sd,yana 
read str. 

P. 150. 1. 22. (IV. 30, 7.) ftiftmmff A. C. B. 

P. 139. 1. 7. (IV. 31, 15.) Before siwraps, A. B. have iratT Ca. Tart. 

P. 164. 1. 7. (TV. 32, 19.) The commentary to this verse is only given in B. and 
Ca. A. has ^ iirair. 

P. 155. 1. 15. (IV. 32, 24.) ST^ sig B. si^ nnSg Ca. si^ A. 

P. 167. 1. 4. (IV. 33, 2.) From sw to ssSfin tahen from Ca. B. sw sftsS 
ss%5T etc. A. sftftnfi trftsS Ssstr «mn sgT STO gs^- 


etc. 

P. 167. 1 . 6. (TV. 33, 2.) gs^ 1 A. °isi ftft vns: B. 

groi sis; 1 Ca. 

P. 157. 1 . 8 . (IV. 33, 2.) >nrS '^8^ A. jisiS sfir^w Ca. 

P. 157. 1 . 18. (IV. 33, 3.) A. B. '^«s:Ca. 

P. 168. 1 . 2. (IV. 33, 4.) After sr^, Ca. adds gwtst ntwsing wrar sstn mrr 


P. l58. 1. 13. (IV. 33, 5.) ^ TO ^ A. B. 

Ca. 

P. i68. 1. 15. (IV. 33, 5.) sifstfr SISK B. TnssftrTOif(5f«i Ca.; omitted in A. 
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E • ^ 75 " 9 - 34 » I®') ''Win B. ^ 1 ^ 4 n*i 44 n C. '^fTSI^ A. 

P. 175. 1 . II. {IV. 34, 10.) ^ Ca. ^B- ^A. ^C. 

P. 175. 1 . 12. (IV. 34, 10.) after ^ C. ^ A.; omitted in B. 

P. 173. 1.19. (lY. 34,11.) 'TOSiT A. B. wmmC. 

P . 175. 1 . 21. (IV. 34, II.) After (T^ ^ should be added. B. has 

i m^fr. rramt: etc. 

P. 177. 1 . 2. (IV. 35, 3.) From m wtsfhr: to f ^ from C. B. gives the 
following commentary : % ^ ^■■ huIh ' arsF^ 

^ f4%B(rii ^tnrHfhiirs^ etc. 

P. 179. 1 . 8. (IV. 36, 9.) uhr^T?T# ^ A. B. la t q^ n r jB Ca. 

P. 179. 1 . 10. (IV. 36, 9.) A. B. Tr fa 4 i^^ 4 -i T Ca. 

P. 181. 1 . 24. {IV.36, 6.) ^A. ^B. 

P.184.1.5. (IV. 37,3.) 

P. 188. 1 . 13. (IV. 38, 4.) After Ca. has wi ^ 1 sb^ jjsrft 1 . 

P. 189. 1 . 9. (IV. 38, 6.) Instead of Sdyana explains 
P. 190. 1 . 10. (IV. 38, 9.) ^fir iFaf>T»|f?rftn|>ri ^ 11 

Ti ^ A. B 1. (^ B.). ^ irofinjfif ^ Ca. 

P. 191. 1 . 13. (IV. 39, 1.) vra C. ?rw A. Ca. ^ Aa. B. 

P. 191. 1 . 13. (IV. 39, 1.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 191. 1 . 15. (IV. 39, 1.) After mf, A.Ca. have ^ (or ^). B. omits several words. 
P. 191. 1 . 24. (IV. 39, 2.) ?n3 v A. Ca. in ftfari i i : B. 

P. 192. 1 . 15. (IV. 39, 4.) II A. Ca. B. 

P. 194. 1 . II. (IV. 40, 2.) ppRTj!; I iron added from B. ^ supplied 
by conjecture. 

P. 194. 1 . 21. (IV. 40, 3.) 11 A. C. ■4T^ B. 

P. 194. 1 . 34. (IV.40, 3.) After Ca. 

P. 195. 1. .7. (IV. 40, 4.) C. A. '^fiijH^^i B. ; cf. Rv. 1 . 117, 32 . 

P.195.1. 8. {IV.40, 4.) Hrirfintj II wcirfir%C. mfu^ngA. nsgiJfirB. 

P. 195. 1 . 34. (IV. 40, 5.) C. rwn^j-MRiiiti: A. fwHmifrinr: B. Ca. 

P. 195. 1 . 35. (IV. 40, 5.) TOii*i 4 {jHr<ima: C. n i siwu' - auriiM i a : 

Aa. ^sfi^wtinsius^Tjfinrrarj A. v^SBTrnwrrwi^sfinrRn B. 

P. 195. 1. 10. (IV. 40, 5.) II A. B. C. 

P. 197. 1 . 4. (IV. 41, 1.) etc. B. has ?ftr|#s^swcisR5^^ 

UTTurfrih fhn w tajlui wB^s fn r fi a. 

P. 197. 1 . 6. (IV. 41, 1.) ^ uf^. C. Ti frw A. Ts; B. 

P . 198. 1 . 10. (IV. 41, 4.) After ffw*:, A. C. have B. omits the whole 

passage. 

P. 199. Li. (IV.41, 6.)-ir5i^irrg^A. C. iru^^B. 

P • 199' 1 - 5* (IV. 41, 5 .) ufriraw II A. B. C. Ca. 
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P. 199. 1. 24. (IV. 41, 8.) added from B. 

P. 199. 1 . 35. (TV. 41, 8.) After A. has B. C. Ca. omits 

it. iT^ by conjecture, or ir^Tinh. 

P. 199. 1. 35. (IV. 41, 8.) w inserted in B. after 

P. 199. 1. 37. (IV. 41, 8.) JTfRT tro A. C. jnm ^ (i. e. Jnro fm:) B. 

P. 300. 1. 7. (IV. 41, 9.) vftr# C. wftra A. B. 

P. 300. 1. 15. (IV. 41, 10.) C. 'CVP 5 TO A. B. 

P. 300. 1. 16. (IV. 41, 10.) r amwa i from C. 

P. 300. 1. 17. (IV. 41, 10.) A. B. C. 

P. 200. 1. 25. (IV. 41, II.) Before q ra mm , B. has 

P. 301. 1. 15. (IV. 43, 1.) II ftfnn A. B. C. 

P. 302. 1. II. (IV. 43, 3.) From to ' ar^ Ta Pn^ supplied from Ca. ; left out 

in A. B. has rt^rnR vita ^ 1 Rira i n riu rriri,'^ 

fror waarftT nroi 1 HWiffl 11. 

P. 303. 1. 30. (IV. 43, 4.) •^mar Ca. 

P. 203. 1. 31. (IV. 43, 4.) C. A. B. 

P. 303. 1. 6. (IV. 42, 5.) atanrfwrfrastsf A. C. B. 

P. 204. 1. 1. (IV. 42, 7.) B. A. C. 

P. 304. 1. 2. (IV. 43, 7.) C. A. ’sn^irr^ B. 

P. 204. 1. 8. (TV. 42, 8.) ffT tii f3'«a^t B. Ca. 

P. 304. 1. 9. (IV. 42, 8.) jftY- A. C. Ttfinita: B. 

P. 204. 1. 24. (FV. 42, 9.) 'snjhinnr C. jjhsrafrr A. B. 

P. 205. 1. 5. (IV. 43, 3 0.) ^ waird aa C. ■gaf^haaA. wanft aa B. 

P. 205. 1. 13. (IV. 43, 1.) C. urar^ararP^tfi A. B. 

P. 305. 1. 23. (IV. 43, 1.) ar 11 is[j^ at A. ar C. 

at B. The last reading explains by from But S^yana seems 
to give two different etymologies of either from or from ftt. 

P. 206. 1 . 6. (rV.43,3.) C. Sdyana explains frequently 

^by faufir. 

P. 207. 1. 33. (TV. 43, 6.) mnft Ca. 

P. 208. 1. 10. (IV. 43, 7.) nfijnt only in A. 

P. 208. 1. 33. (TV. 44, i.) jft: nar Ca. 

P. 309. 1. 7. (rV.44, 3.) After i A. C. have aftv, Ca. 

P. 209. 1. 10. (IV. 44, 2.) atfir mia fit Ca. 

P. 310 . 1 . II. (IV. 44,5.) ^^wttratnrar.C. ysm i m ; A. B. 

P. 3II. 1. 13. (IV. 45, 1.) S^yapa has omitted ^5ir^; B. reads mf 

vsfk ft- etc. ' 

P. 211. 1. 17. (IV. 45,1.) A.C. leave out B. gives 

the whole passage in this way: fgfgvr: ^ (gfrit aier waifti 
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^rnr ^ It seems that as before, was inserted 

in B. from the margin. ^ 'qr ijnf ^ Ca. 

V 3 T^fl^fiT fi A. 

P. 313. 1 . 16. (IV. 45, 6.) ^ ^ri^ftr: A. B. C. 

P. 213. 1 . 17. (IV. 45, 6.) sTOii^ inserted from Ca., which has after r^. 1 lit 
irai^: Tifn#T=rT?ifiTirrtT ^frsgnsr: stotot ^ TOifij etc. 

P. 330. 1 . 4. (IV. 49, 3.) 11 ^i»f; A. latJt: B i. % ^- 

■44Wid :5ftwi: B 4. sec. man. Ca. omits the whole passage. 

P. 330. 1 . 13. (IV. 49, 3.) II lirafviT A. B. C. See Amara-kosha IT. 3, 5. 

P. 331 . 1 . 31. (IV. 50, 1.) Tr Ca. if A. C. #51 

-if B. 

P. 333. 1 . 3. (IV. 50, 3.) Tqftpfir A. C 3. ^T f ^n 'fff B. T >n!jg 4 rri Ca. 

P. 337. 1 . 35. (IV. 51, 3.) After Ca 

P. 338. 1 . 9. (IV. 51, 4.) m ^ rna^sfq B. ^ t A. ira^ftsfii Ca. 

P. 339. 1 . 3. (IV. 31, 6.) ^qrtSr A. B. Ca. 

P. 339. 1 . 4. (IV. 51, 5 .) 3nn II w A. B. C. 

P. 339. 1 . 13. (IV. 51, 7.) tt: Ca. irr. A. °- 4 irciw . B. 

P. 339. 1 . 34. (IV. 51, 8.) ^^(i^4i)!i4(i(nr<.feji4 Ca. 

P. 329. 1 . 35. (IV. 51, 8.) Ca. A. B. 

P. 330. 1 . 3. (IV. 51, 8.) ntiJiig t | - .K T q4ra A. B. TTro^ransiHra Ca. 

P. 330. 1 . 9. (IV. 51, 9.) HifrTw^ja i taken from Ca. 

P. 331. 1 . 3. (IV. 51, II.) ftWTiftfffrWTK Ca. 

P. 333. 1 . 9. (IV. 33, 4.) fr^ajjjmrr B. C. ^gsprnrr A. 

P. 333. 1 . 33. (IV. 53, 6 .) ^ traiir taken from Ca. ; omitted in A. B. C 3. B. has 
4(^0^ sec. man. 

P. 233. 1 . 34. (IV, 33, 7.) The Viniyoga is given in Ca. only. 

P. 335. 1 . II. (IV. 33, 5.) wTin ^ A. B. Ca. Yaska, Nir. 11 . 10. ’Siro 




1 - 

P. 333. 1.17. (IV. 53 , S-) ' 

’^ ^TjS TR rorifftW I^TI ^ ^ B. 

P. 338. 1 . 3. (TV. 34, 3.) wsfFra: ^nmn^ B. 

P. 338. 1 . 13. (TV. 34, 4.) II I IT A. B. H uifftii 1 ■51 Ca. 

P. 338. 1 . 13. (IV. 34, 4.) II A. B. C 3. Ca. 

P. 338. 1 . 16. (IV. 34, 4.) 11 in B. it 1 Ca. id A. 

P. 338. 1 . 17. (IV. 34, 4.) Jrirfir B. 

P. 339. 1 . 1. (IV. 34, 3.) JiAdW A. C. irs^. B. 

P. 339. 1 . 34. (IV.33,1.) The whole passage from ^ ^ to ^nftrai is taken fromCa. 

P. 340. 1 , 3. (IV. 33, 1.) ^»n nTfttii i t . i!it ^ A. C 3. ^firSt^iiit ^ twnrrfv- 

TOB itn; B. irofa^ ^m i 4ifv««.^ (PAp. Vin. i, 73.) Ca. 

VOL. III. f 
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P. 340- 1 - lA (IV. 55, 3.) Ca. A. B.H 

P. 341. 1 . 1. (IV. 55, 3.) w wanting in A. B. C. 

P. 341. 1 . 3. (IV. 55, 3.) TTin « 1 TTO A. B. C 3. w B. sec. man. Ca. omits the 
whole passage. 

P. 341. 1 . 19. (IV. 55, 5.) Ca. A. B. 

P. 343. 1 . 13. (IV. 56, 1.) Xsval^yana adds ^ after 

P. 343. 1 . 19. (IV. 56, 1.) ^ deest in A. C. 

P. 345. 1 . 13. (IV. 56, 6.) TI3TO i »m: 1 Ca. 

P. 345. 1 . ^3‘ 5 ^> d.) Ca. ;((id\ 4 q 4 A. B. 

P. 345. 1 . 14. (TV. 56, 6.) ^ ^ wrsi^ Ca. ?ft ^ ?n 

w 55^ 4ng i ^ - 4 A 3 and 3. A 3. sec. man. 5^; ^fliNraitJn ^ ^ 

4 1 ^0 B. ^ ' jl Tt raTO ^ ^ w ■4rs^''5i C 3. A ^ m ^ 

S^yana’s Commentary to the S^ma-veda. 

P. 347. 1 . 3. (IV. 57, 3.) II Ca. A. inr. 

B. puts ^ after -atff- u^. 

P. 348. 1 . 8. (IV. 57, 5.) I s rHrol q stands before ^ ^ ^ in A. B. In the quota- 
tion from Y^Lska, is left out in A. B. C. Sdyana takes spuditi either as 

Indra and Vdyu, or, according to the Nairuktds, as Vayu and Aditya. This is 
shown in verse 8 . Ca. reads 3^ 1 3in ^ ^ did ^ 5 ^' ? 

wmdfrr mfir<'wir'^r<i i ^ etc. Shadgurusishya, in his 

Commentary on the Nirukta, writes, ^ Tnhrfdmd 1 1 mi|: ^ 

dte ^ wmdid affk I 3 jHidlT.f 4 ' $' 4 i < 4 i:rf f awk u t r yc: . 

P. 348. 1 . 8. (IV. 57, 5.) ^ ^ A 3. pr. man. Ca. pr. man. ^ ^ A. sec. man. 
Ca. sec. man. ^ ^ A3. 3 ^ B. C. ^ ^ Mr. 

P. 349. 1 . 9. (IV. 57, 8.) di wftf Wear wfkfa^Tc^im: 11 ai: wraa wftrfaait^aimr. B. ar wfr- 
isrsT: fq ^ ua ' 4 i gi ; A. di wfd wrar: fti<u. 4 ' *i 8 i ; Ca. 

P. 349. 1 . 35. (IV. 58, 1.) 3[fw ax mfQa: 1 Ca. ^famm^rA. ^ at mftar. Ca. 

iftiT JD. 

P. 350. 1. 3. (IV. 58, 1.) - ^11^^1(14; A. Ca. B. 

P. 350. 1. 3. (IV. 58, 1.) B. Ca. A. C 3. 

P. 350. 1 . 17. (IV. 58, 3.) ^ram 11 ^pwl B. A. C. 

P. 350. 1 . 19. (IV. 58, 3.) ar Ca. 

P. 351. 1 . 4. (IV. 58, 3.) 3 grat^i adrar f g fd a t ; Ca. In Apastamba’s Paribhdsh^- 
siitras we have aa wiaa reaiH; mu a ^ausi adrai amaiua-aaVliia'W 3 ii a » ^ 
^Italak « ^ II See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. IX, 
page xliii, “ tiber die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen von Max Muller.” 

P. 351. 1 . II. (IV. 58, 3.) a^ aa aarwr aiTf a r^a; Ca. 

P. 351. 1. 14. (IV. 58, 3.) aa waan^ara^ A. aa a iaa irS' rt i 4' C. and Aa. pr. man. aa 
^TTO^rarirAa. seaman. aaraaaiTtianr A. aa: waanfianr Ca. 
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P. 3ji. 1 . 30. (IV. 58, 3.) Ca. A. B. ’ 

P. 353. 1 . 16 . (IV. 58, 5.) Ca. ^ A. B. 

P. 353. 1 . 35. (IV. 38, 6 .) ^reiF%: 511ft. II 55ft deest in A. B. 

P. 353. 1 . 19. (IV. 58, 7.) ^ w 5rm Ca. 

P. 334. 1 . II and 13. (IV. 38, 9.) instead of a i sp ial :, a mistake of frequent 

occurrence in Sdyana. 

P. 333. 1.3. (IV. 38, II.) irfS-^^C. (T^ ^ A. 

P. 333. 1. 8. (IV. 38, II.) ftid B. ftsET ^ ujRmwfirftrif 1 ’mftnf 1 

’3 515^ fWTU ^ H 5w I Ca. ; deest in A. C 3. 

P. 333. 1. 8. (IV. 38, II.) ugt 5?5Tft!T^ B. w; ugt %ftspi jto Ca. ; 

deest in A. C 3. 


Mandala V. 

P. 337. 1 . 13. (V. 1, 3.) B. C. 5^ A. 

P. 337. 1 . 36. (V. r, 4.) Ca. 

P. 35 o. 1 . 4. (V. I, 9.) 5# IJITR B. 

P. 360. 1 . 6. (V. 1, 9.) i i ^KR^HTOi Ca. 

P.360. 1 . 13. (V. 1, 10.) Jifr of the text is left unexplained in A. C. 

IR IT^W B. 

P. 361. 1 . 33. (V. 3, 1.) A. B. C. 

P. 363. 1. 3. (V. 3, 1.) nuTi^^C. witA. B. 

P.363. 1 . 9. (V. 3, 1.) 55 irPPTI ^ ^ a^nri W I ^Rlrl i A. 

55 u 5 ?!^ uT^Ruri B. 

P. 363. 1. II. (V. 3, I.) unrw tTgTSrNftTHT C. A. hW 4 i 4 I B. 

P. 363. 1 . 13. (V. 3, 1.) vrip^A. C. vrtip^B. 

P. 363. 1. 31. (V. 3, 1.) ftrftw ftiTif B. ftmr C. ; deest in A. 

P. 363. 1 . 31. (V. 3, 1.) ^ Ca. ^ B. ; deest in A. 

P. 363. 1. 4. (V. 3, 1.) B. Ca. pr. man. ftR A. Ca. sec. man. 

P. 363. 1 . 9. (V. 3, 3.) A. B. luft '555° B. pr. man. ^55° B. sec.man. 

• gillR T if C. 

P. 364. 1 . 3. (V. 3, 4.) ^iTjpjt C. ^rnjni A. B. 

P. 364. 1. 33. (V. 3, 6.) TTcIft^ t5i^ Ca. 

P. 364. 1. 36. (V. 3, 6.) 11 w u^ft ii A. C. wiftr B. 

P. 365. 1. 1. (V. 3, 6.) uuoini 11 -JirTO ^ Aa. B. C. ^ W A. 

P. 363. 1. II. (V. 3, 7.) «ii44ife ' ji^m~ri Ca. ^ ^cU fqTi ^ A. B. 

P. 365. 1. 14. (V. 3, 7.) II Ca. pr. man. A. B. C. 

P. 366. 1 . 30 . (V. 3, 10.) wf B. urtA. iitoC. 

P. 368. 1. 31. (V. 3, 3.) ^ taken from B. ; deest in A. C. 

P. 368. 1. 33. (V. 3, 3.) C. A. B. 
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P. 368. 1 . 34. (V. 3, 3.) a. C. B. 

P. 369. 1 . 17. (V. 3, 5.) from Ca. B. ; omitted in A. C. 

P. 371. 1 . 7. (V. 3, 9.) ^ Ca. 

P. 373. 1 . 13. (V. 3, 13.) C. ^ ^T^rar A. •to? V!it§ B. 

P. 373. 1 . 13. (V. 3, 13.) WFf? before omitted by A. C. ; B. puts it after 
WftsTRW. 

P. 373. 1. 36. (V. 4, 1.) A. B. C. : cf. Pdp. II. i, 3. 

P. 374. L 19. (V. 4, 5.) not explained in A. B. C. 

P. 375. 1 . 6 . (V. 4, 6 .) irWa inf? A. B. C. 

P. 375. 1 . 31. (V. 4, 8.) A. B. C. 

P. 376. 1. 18. (V. 4, 10.) Ca. 

P. 376. 1 . 19. (V. 4, 10.) A. B. C. 

P. 278. 1. 7. (V. 5, 4.) The Sanhitas mite, both here and X. 18, 10, 

P. 280. 1 . 14. (V. 6 , 1.) iivaldyana has between the two verses a third : ^ ^ ^ 

P. 383. 1 . 30. (V. 6 , 9.) THftt ^ C. ?rftr ^ A. ^ B. 

P. 384. 1 . 1. (V. 6 , 10.) Ca. 

P. 384. 1. 3. (V. 6 , 10.) after ^qnnifTr Ca. 

P.384.1.3. (V.6,io.)fVTf^^i'^g — TOvr^Ca. 1 

wrfii wii;^ ^nstr B. 

P. 383. 1 . 10. (V. 7) 3*) ^rhwnr^rRroi A. B. Ca. ri; C. 

P. 383. 1 . 13. (V. 7, 3.) A. B. Hl^vcrfbC. 

P. 385. 1 . 13. (V, 7, 6.) A. B. C. 

P. 386. 1 . 14. (V. 7, 7.) A. C. arrtmr? B. 

P. 388. 1. 3. (V. 7, 10.) wfksn after added in A. B. C. 

P. 389. 1 . 1. (V. 8, 3.) ijujHiii A. G. B. 

From here B. gives only an extract of the commentary, leaving out aU that 
does not belong materially to the explanation of the text, especially all gram- 
matical rules and quotations from Ydska. 

P. 293. 1 . 9. (V. 9, 1.) ftfrgr: ijfbTmT Ca. 

P. 393. 1. 30. (V. 9, 1.) B. has only the last explanation : »rTif ’sr 

aTTfT^R^Tt. 

P. 394. 1. 1. (V. 9, 1.) irftrcw to left out in. B. The whole grammatical 

explanation from to the end of the Terse is omitted in B. 

P. 395. 1 . 3. (V. 9, Aa. Ca. A. B. 

P-295. B (V. 9, 3.) After Ca. adds wwnf5|WTf%f^” 

P. 299. L ir. (V. 10, r.) u -to A. C. 

P. 302. 1 . 25. (V. 10, 6.) w cJlwrra: A. Ca. 
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■qpng; G 3. : cf. P^n. VI. 4, 136. and Rv. VI. 13, 6. It may be meant for 
; cf. Pdn. III. 3, i. 

p. 303. 1 . 3. (V. II, 3.) II 1 A. Ca. 

P. 308. 1 . 4. (V. 13, 3.) h^t: imiT ^ 0 3. ^ Ca. A. 

^ B. 

P. 308. 1 . 3. (V. 13 , 3.) ^ij^rflHtrr -TTf?^ B. 

P. 313. 1 . 33. (V. 13, 3.) i(5pmrt: 11 ^ usiumi: A. B. Ca. 

P- 315- 1 - 3- (^- * 5 .) tn^ftfw wRm I wthi jitWix ^ gimf ^vr: w w 4 ; 

iRT^ fir^R: A. in margine, and C 3. whicb leaves out 'rur: ; Ca. and 

Aa. omit the whole passage, iraid irt ^ ^^tr: vtc«r^ TS^ffir 

B. 

P. 333. 1 . 15. (Y. 33, 9.) ^RiR TOTROf A. B. ; left out in Ca. 

P. 341. 1 . 16. (V. 29, 1.) From ^ to from B. ^ tN^t vRr qrg fR - 

iRTftr (TTftr X5fffu Ca. ; left out in A. 

P. 341. 1 . 18. (V. 39, I.) ^q(?T A. Ca. »Rqc?TB. 

P. 341. 1 . 36. (V. 39, 3.) Tnft A. (RtB. iRr. Ca. 

P. 343. 1 . 31 . (V. 39, 4.) II qMr A. ^tr Ca. 

P. 343. 1 . 7. (V. 39, 3.) qpifq; A. Ca. B. 

P. 343. 1 . II. (V. 39, 3.) n ^swr A. Ca. 

P. 347. 1 . 19. (V. 39, 13.) 3TpR'% % fiRu: A. Ca. ; left out in B. [It is probable 

that before f? fiRfr: a quotation from the Veda was left out.] 

P. 348. 1 . 14. (Y. 30, 1.) Ca. ^^usMgi'd A. iRT etc. B. 

P. 349. 1 . II. (V. 30, 3.) before added by conjecture, m ^R^hnfir infrr 
ssWtij infiT frurr^sR; ^tri^ B. 

P. 349. 1 . 33. (V. 30, 4.) ^4 JTBfrl B. 

P. 330. 1 . 17. (V. 30, 6.) 4^ A. C. B. Ca. 

P. 335. 1 . 17. (Y. 31, 5.) ^firiRURTOT: Ca. B. vifirmyiimmii: A. 

P. 337. 1 . 14. (V. 31, 7.) irr: a. irut: Ca. ; left out in B. 

P. 337. 1 . 13. {V. 31, 7.) 4rahi 4T II Tuftq A. Ca. ; left out in B. 

P.337. 1 . 33. (V. 31, 8.) vfrA. tnvCa. vtc B. ; left out in C 3. Sd,ya^a mistook 
VR in the Sanhitd for a locative. 

P. 366. 1 . 17. (V. 33, 3.) ^ after iftfw is left out in A. Ca. ; B. puts it after u. 

P. 365. 1 . 33. (V. 33, 3.) ir; I 1 ^ Ca. 

P. 367. 1 . 9. (Y. 33, 4.) t ^ qiRRT fqr^ R ^ RhBftr •«irt- 

^ i ^ TR 4?R[T iRRtnfir gcftir ^ 

g R ' 4^R garg^ RTSufitRVRn^ RqRitftt uRg B. From to Rftm left 
out in Ca. 

P. 367. 1. 30. (Y. 33, 3.) Instead of R 5 , B. has it rr infrRt Rq- 
P. 368. 1. 30. (V. 33, 7.) II <jjnoiq «)4 A. Ca. ; left out in B. 
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P. 369. 1 . 13. (V. 33, 9.) ^rati A. -ssw i tr^ ^ 

B. Ca. 

P. 370. 1 . 25. (V. 34, 2.) I . S^yana reads 1 . 

P. 371. 1 . 1. (V. 34, 3.) See for this verse Ydska Nir. VI. 19. 

P. 371. 1 . 24. (V. 34, 4.) 11 A. Ca. B. 

P. 373. 1 . 3. (V. 34, 7.) ^fipT isy 11 A. Ca. ; left out in B. 

P. 373. 1 , 6 . (V. 34, 7.) ^ 11 ^ fcfiir A. >1^ Ca. ; left out in B. 

P- 373 - 1 - II A. Ca. B. 

P- 374 . 1 . 1- J 

P. 375. 1 . 12. (V. 35, 3.) ^ A. wis!# Ca. 

P. 378. 1 . 16. (V. 36, 3.) vfN ^r f g A. B. Ca. 

P. 379. 1. 7. (Y. 35, 3.) 11 A. B. Ca. 

P. 380. 1. 20. (V. 37, 2.) iitsnft: A. Ca. B. 

P. 383. 1. 2. (V. 38. 3.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 384. 1. 15. (Y. 39, 2.) A. ^^17# ^ Ca. v^f B. 

P. 387. 1 . 9. (V. 40, 4.) Thsftj C. MiU. A. B. Ca. 

P. 388. 1 . 15. (Y. 40, 7.) ira ^7T?f B. wwif A. Ca. 

P. 388. 1. 23. (V. 40, 8.) only in B. 

P. 389. 1 . 2. (Y. 40, 8.) ut: 11 A. Ca. *t|i: C. ijsrq^ tthttut 

?nf1%B. (ttIc?) 

P. 389. 1. 4. (Y. 40, 8.) Tfi rg p i H Tii A. Ca. The whole explanation left out in B. 

P. 389. 1 . 8. (V. 40, 8.) ti A. Ca. 

P. 389. 1. 17. (V. 40, 9.) Instead of r4Uif« i i#iji , B. has ?} g^>rrt>nur: 
t What follows is taken from B. 

(ghnmr ^ B.) 1 only once in B.) inTt » A. Ca. 

P. 390. 1. 6. (V. 41, 1.) m from B., which has ^ ’*7. 

P. 390. 1 . 8. (V. 41, 1.) ipROT A. C. uwrt B. 

P. 391. 1 . 1. (V. 41, 3.) C. A. Ca. 

P. 391. 1 . 14. (V. 41, 4.) vteT A. B. Ca. ^ C. MiU. 

P. 391. 1 . 15. (V. 41, 4.) wTptfir: from C. 

P. 392. 1 . 1. (V. 41, 3.) igfhnfrr Ca. 

P.392. 1.2. (V. 41,3.) A, B. Ca. 

P. 392. 1. 13. (Y. 41, 6 .) u ^ A. B. C. 

P. 392. 1. 13. (V. 41, 6 .) II ^ A. B. Ca. 

P.392.1.23. (Y. 41, 7.) 4 <nr?: iwintfs; winj%: ^ 

^ ftBwf ?nn T T nn.f*i | etc. B. This explanation of 

B. is referred to in A. and C. Ttmrwfk ^ A. Ca. omits all between ■toit- 
wfir and % 

P. 393. 1 . 21. (Y. 41, 9.) A. C. ijTsmi B. Ca. 
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P. 393. 1 . 26. (V. 41, 9.) ^ ^Srfkit: ^ B. 

P. 394. 1 . 6. (V. 41, 10.) a. ^ C. Mill ; left out in B. Ca. 

P. 394. 1 . 10. (V. 41, 10.) A. B. Ca. 

P-395-1-19- 13-) A. B. Ca. 

P. 396. 1 . 1. (V. 41, 14.) wRtT deest in B. 

P. 398. 1 . 8. (V. 41, 19.) UTHfftr# ^ only in B. Ca. 

P. 398. 1 . II. (V. 41, 19.) ^ after by conjecture. Ydska has not but 
ajWWi. Cf. MS. Paris, and E. I. H. 

P. 400. 1 . 3. (V. 42, 3.) ffijpnfu A. Ca. B. 

P. 400. 1 . 12. (V. 42, 4.) UT A. Tjmfu B. Ca. 

P. 402. 1 . 23. (V. 43 > 10.) B. Ca. A. 

P. 402. 1 . 25. (V. 42, 10.) ^ ^ Ca. 

P. 403. 1 . 14. (V. 42, II.) A. ^ Ca. ^ fi r fta igt A. Ca. The 

whole passage left out in C. Mill, B. 

P. 403. 1 . 25. (V. 42, 12.) ?T A. m Ca. ^nmuurB. C. (Mill) has a 

lacuna to verse 16. 

P. 404. 1 . 1. (V. 42, 12.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 405. 1 . 8. (V. 42, 15.) left out in Ca. 

P. 405. 1 . 22. (V. 43, 1.) only in A. 

P. 407. 1 . 9. (V. 43, 2.) Ca. B. ; deest in A. 

P. 407. 1 . 15. (V. 43, 3.) ffror: A. B. Ca. 

P. 408. 1 . 7. (V. 43, 4.) u B. 

P. 409. 1 . 26. (V. 43, 8.) vTif A. C. Jig B. 

P. 410. 1 . 2. (V. 43, 8.) itwi ' ^ ^ a ' ni i rtHiJi-a4a B. at the end. 

P. 410. 1 . 9. (V. 43, 9.) sfisanickm A. Ca. B. 

P. 410. 1 . 9. (V. 43, 9.) -JUT gfir A. Ca. Some words may be left out. 

P. 410. 1 . 24. (V. 43, 10.) ^ ■ 4Jir ? au Ca. 'SVJJWT A. 

P. 411. 1 . 22. (V. 43, 12.) u wffif A. u iniT u TT Ca. ; left out in B. 

P. 41T. 1 . 24. (V. 43, 12.) f4H T » n ifl jra *€ Ca. 

P. 412. 1 . 8. (V. 43, 13.) jwr fjiRraj|ir: B. 

P. 412. 1 . 17. (V. 43, 14.) rreift A. B. C. 

P. 412. 1 . 19. (V. 43, 14.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 413. 1 . 19. (Y. 43, 14.) ^iJJUT I I Jiwii I ^N'Ti *rg®iT -tout 

I ssTiu i ffif etc. B. Ca. omits all between the first vraw 

and vtutv 

P.413. 1 . 4. (V. 43, 13.) B. Ca. giuiifir, A. 

P. 413. 1. 6. (V. 43, i5.) B. gives instead of uif the explanation, ^ ^ 
^ gg I I ’n JU Jug I m wwg u 

P. 413. 1 . 13. (V. 43, 17.) B. gives the same conunentary as V. 42, 18. 
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P. 414. 1 . 4. (V. 44, 1.) ^ A. Ca. 

P. 414. 1. 5. (V. 44, 1.) Ca. A. 

P. 414. 1 . 6. (Y. 44, 1.) ismTO A, Ca. Ca. A. 

, P.414. 1 . 8. (V. 44,1.) 5^'^7tn?n^A. 

P. 414. 1 . la. (Y. 44, 1.) csnfinnt A. isi? Jrraftnnt Ca. ; omitted in B. 

P. 414. 1 . 15. (Y. 44, 1.) &r. only in B. Ca. 

P. 415. 1 . 10. (Y. 44, 3.) ■«rMiri«in4i4irf; A. B. Ca. 

P. 415. 1 . 16. (Y. 44, 3.) vjfejiHHW A. ^KJiWr<f B. Ca. 

P. 415. 1 . 3j. (Y. 44, 4.) A. B. ; left out in Ca. 

P. 416. 1 . 1. (Y. 44, 4.) m’ranp^srfii A. B. ; left out in Ca. 

P. 416. 1 . 4. (Y. 44, 4.) ^ B. at the end of the verse. 

P. 416. 1 . II. (V. 44. 5-) B. 

P. 416. 1 . 12. (V. 44 5.) 3T«!nr A. jjHjrr:^ B. Ca. 

P. 416 . 1. 35. (Y. 44, 6.) tfv from A. 

P. 417. 1 . 32. (V. 44, 8.) Hsii- viR A. 

P. 417. 1 . 23. (V. 44, 8.) only in A. 

P. 417. 1.24. (V. 44,8.) M A. f^f^Ca. 

P. 417. 1 . 36. (V. 44, 8.) ^ B. 

P. 418. 1. 10. (V. 44, 9.) ^»ia.fii B. Ca. ^rfuirafiT A. 

P. 418. 1. 24. (V. 44, 10.) TTraiivTfSK B. 

P.419. 1 . 7. (V.44,ii.):5ftwiiq^^uiTCa. 5WvTf?rai^n?nrB. m^ugiT^Ptrapi A. 

P. 419. 1 . 8. (V. 44, II.) A. Ca. Tjpirat B. 

P. 419. 1 . 19. (Y. 44, 13.) wfrir B. 

P. 419. 1. 31. (Y. 44, 13.) u^rftfir A. uuftfir B. Ca. 

P. 430. 1. 3. (Y. 44, 13.) 3r to ^ left out in Ca. fwwui ufm fW 

-Ric^rPTT TTTc^fwr cppirr I 6tc. B. 

P. 430. 1 . 3. (Y. 44, 13.) A. ^ Ca. B. 

P. 430. L 3. (V. 44, 13.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 430. 1. 6. (V . 44, 13.) ^ A. ^ Ca. 5^ B. 

P. 430. 1. 31. (V. 44, 13.) The Sanhit^ MSS., S. i. 3. 3, add after 13. the foUoftdng 
verse, which does not exist in the Padas, is not counted in the Anukrama^ikA 
and not explained by S^yana : 

5mift tg u# iimft w usig I 
^ ^ ^ ijTftr ^ mu iftvd II 

S. Bodl. 439. TrftftfB I mnft iftut 1 . Not in 435. 

P. 431. 1 . 7. (Y. 43, 1.) wg^B.Ca. 

P. 431. 1 . 7. (Y. 43, 1.) nr ^ uNw. ftpj^ A. Ca. m ^ urc B. 
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P. 431. 1. 9. (V. 45, 1.) etc. B. 

P. 431. 1. II. (V. 45, 1.) Ca. A, Tsr^te: B. 

P.431. 1. 31. (^.45, 3.) A. ^j^B. Ca. 

P. 431. 1. 35. (V. 45, 3.) wter ^friHT Ca. 

P. 431. 1. 35. (V. 45, 3.) ^^^?iisi5jf(T A. gT nurflPii B. Ca. 

P. 433. 1. 15. (V. 45, 4.) I A. ^ 

Ca. 

P. 433. 1. 3. (V. 45, 5.) ws# B. Ca. A. 

P. 423. 1. 5. (V. 45> 5-) Ca. 

P. 433. 1. 5. (V. 45, 5.) w. only in B. 

E . 4 ^ 3 ' 0 ^' 45» ^‘) A. Ca. ^j<RrT|^T<^ B. 

P. 434. 1. 4. (V. 45, 7.) A. Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 5. (V. 45, 7.) ^ from Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 15. (V. 45> 8.) ^ only in A. 

P. 435. 1. 1. (V. 45> 9-) A. 

P. 435. 1. 30. (V. 45, II.) Ca. ^ ftifiraT B. ; left out in A. 

P. 435. 1. 33. (V. 45, II.) B. Ca. nfaq ^agii: A. 

P. 436. 1. 9. (V. 45, 1.) ^ B. Ca. 

P. 435. 1. 9. (V. 45, 1.) g f TT^w : left out in B. Ca. 

P. 425. 1. II. (V. 45, 1.) A. B. ; left out in Ca. 

P. 435. 1. 13. (V. 45, 1.) jw ^ »nfrai^ Ca. qq ^ qT& ^fir A. 

P. 430. 1. 15. (V. 47, 1.) I • The only passage where these words 

occur in the Rig-veda is 1.48,1: but nothing is said there on the mutual relation 
of Dyaus and Ushas. A. has 
P. 430. 1. 17. (V. 47, 1.) A. Ca. 

P. 430. 1. 17. (V. 47, 1.) Ca. A. 

P. 430. 1. 19. (V. 47, 1.) A. Ca. 

P. 431. 1. 19. (V. 47, 3.) I ’a q qqcy i^ ii q 11 1 Ca. ijt qqqc^ iiiq 1 A. 

P. 433. 1. 4. (V. 47, 4.) ^SrfS: only in B. Ca. 

P. 433. 1. 5. (V. 47, 4.) qqqfq A. <!U.«r«'4f« B. Ca, 

P. 433. 1. 17. (V. 47, 5.) fti%; only in A. 

P. 433. 1. 13. (V. 47, 7.) qrq frqfif B. Ca. uri ^ A. (Rv. 1. 61, 1 1.) 

P, 434. 1. 3. (V. 48, 1.) ^ only in A. 

P. 434. 1. 15. (V. 48, 3.) 'NiFifiT A. Pqtqfii B. Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 18. (V. 48, 3.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 18. (V. 48, 3.) B. Ca. 

P. 435. 1. 3. (V. 48, 3.) qw A. wim ^ 11 Ca. wpm uWi B. 

P. 435. 1. 17. (V. 48, 4.) qqqpqf B. Ca. qiq^ Hi# A. 

P. 437. 1. 1. (V. 49, 3.) q%: only in A. 
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P. 437. 1 . 1 . (V. 49, a.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 437. 1 . 3. (V. 49, 3.) inf A. Ca. jth# B. iprii ? 

P. 437. 1 . 4. (V. 49, 3.) ^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 437. 1 . 18. (V. 49, 3.) ifftwjfNTfti B. Ca. A. 

P. 438. 1 . 18. (V. 30, 1.) Ca. A. 

P. 438. 1 . 19. (V. 50, 1.) The second Viniyoga given iBroni A. has not been found 
in the 7th book of AsvaMyana. 

P. 438. 1. 19. (V. 50, 1.) Ca. has a lacuna of some lines after 
P. 439. 1. 1. (V. 50, 1.) The beginning in B. is quite different : altmuR % 

mq wf UM 1^ to: to: u? TOtu vrog etc. 

P. 439. 1 . 3. (V. 50, 1.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 439. 1 . 10. (V. 30, 3.) wsfg A. ^-sfig k Ca. ksfii u^hm B. 

P. 439. 1 . 13. (V. 30, 3.) not in A. 

P. 439. 1 . 34. (V. 30, 3.) uTOTO from Ca. 

P. 440. 1 . 31. (V. 31, 1.) to 4 II TO A. B. Ca. 

P. 441. 1 . 33. (V. 31, 1.) ^iTOTOt° A. grfTOTOr° B. Ca. 

P. 443. 1 . 10. (V. 31, 6.) Ca. A. 

P. 443. 1 , 19. (V. 51, 6 .) Ca. TOSTORT A. 

P. 443. 1. 16. (V. 31, 14.) f UR w: URT Rbsr ^ TOfcBi ’ HiJ?: ira' A. ^ us^ urt Rftr 
^ w TO^affliik It itg' Ca. % ^ w iaK ft. ! gi Tt^ : im B. Cf. Nir. XI. 43 : u Rwfe r. 

TOT TOft^ friTOTTOI I. 

P. 443. 1 . 17. (V. 31, 14.) TOT urfuipft TTTf# etc. B. after “uifsrfft ^ 1. 

P. 446. 1 . 3. (V. 31, 13.) TOTTOiTO II TRTfl^TI A. Ca. 

P. 446. 1 . 7. (V. 31, 13.) At the end of the hymn the SanhiM MSS. give the 
following Khila; S. i. and S. Colebr. in the margin, S. 2. in the text : 


RWR 


[i utto ^to M I 

: TTT#mT II s II 
i ^ UTftlT ^ WTSU I 

jnhruTftr: tsto u ut tot iiuu 



P. 445 . 1. 30. {V.33, 1 .) ^^[RUTOTf ?f%^°B. Hfii? fu^° Ca. ■Hfir?f^‘’A. 

P. 446. 1 . 31. (V. 33, 1.) RUTu A. Ca. ; left out in B. 

P. 447. 1 31. (V. 33, 4.) A. fro B. and Ca. by the same mistake. 

P. 448. 1 . 23. (V. 32, 7.) ^ UT UH utit A. ^ Ca. •, left out in B. Perhaps 

P. 449. 1 . 10. (V. 33, 8.) A. Ca. 

P.430. 1. II. (V.33, II.) tmuij^A. uqut i r Ca. utw t c B. 

P. 430. 1 . 30. (V. 33, 13.) B. Ca. A. 

P. 430. 1 . 30. (V. 33, 13.) A. fuftfin; B. ; not explained in Ca. 



VARIETAS LECTIONIS. xxxi 

P. 450. 1. 31. (V. 53, 13.) A. Ca. ^ B. 

P. 451. 1. 8. (V. 53, 13.) ^ Ca., meant for »i?Tin 

P.451. 1. 9. (V.53,i3.)^fWrnT;A. ^f^=Ca. ?rtf%° B. 

P. 451. 1. 10. (V. 53, 13.) ^ Tjnr fiiT 1 11 Ca. 

after . As unrr iias been explained as an adjective, this addition was pro- 
bably a marginal gloss. 

P. 431. 1. 17. (V. 53, 14.) imT wrs Ji«i.rn %v; 1 « inrr w tise wiir gf n '3'° Ca. 

iRT ^ vifirimfir %r. 1 ■3° A. vtimnr 3° B. 

P. 433. 1. 3. (V. 33, 13.) 3fiT I 3?f3 3^5IlTH!rt I 33T 33r 
ifts^ 3:313; ^3:5; w 6 t| 3 :?; ^ Ca. after 3^. 

P. 433. 1. 3. (V. 33, 13.) ^VTfirbr. mftrrfJr: A. 

P. 433. 1. 13. (V. 33, 16.) 3T^ni3i: Ca. fwtnrt: A. 

P. 433. 1. 18. (V. 33, 1.) A. 3% B. Ca. 

P.433. 1. 18. (V.33, 1.) ij3?ihB. Ca. ^:A. 

P. 434. 1. 1. (V. 33, 3.) Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 3. (V. 33, 3.) w 9Pi w. i|t f3^fif B. 

P. 434. 1. 4. (V. 33, 3.) fgigi :(ir3 added in A. after 

P. 434. 1. 10. (V. 33, 3.) vnrjn^ A. Ca. ; B. omits the whole passage. 

P-4j4- l-II- (V-335 3-) 5[rSr c533 3?I3T^: A. ^ ^ 3^ (5333?^; B. ^ 33t (533- 
3if; Ca. 

P. 434. 1. 13. (V. 33, 3.) A. Ca. B. 

P • 454- 1- 14' (^- 53 ’ 3 ‘) iwf3r3 B. Ca. wf3?3T3;^ A. 

P. 434. 1. 33. (V. 33, 4.) B. 

P ■ 455- 1- 9- (V. 33, 3.) ifstra A. 533^^ B. Ca. 

P- 453- 1- 9- (^- 53 ’ 5 -) A. 3^ B. Ca. 

P. 433. 1. II. (V. 33, 3.) ^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 435. 1. II. (V. 33, 3.) H ^ A. B. C. 

P. 43^- 1- 6. (V. 53, 7.) f3f5|^ Wn B. Ca. A. 

P.436.1.7. (V. 53, 7.) A, 

P. 436. 1. 9. (V. 33, 7.) 3?fi f^>3iT3 33^ etc. A. 

P.436. 1. 10. (V. 33, 7.) Ca. irfir|3iA. 

P. 436. 1. 18. (V. 33, 8.) TjrRth 3^ m A. nmtft g 33 35r Ca. 

P. 437. 1. a. (V. 33, 9.) m before from B. 

P. 437. 1. 13. (Y. 33, TO.) B. has only the second explanation : 1 3^: v^rt^f T^UTEft- 
c?T3 T 3; ^ ^ 3 itot 1 etc. 

P. 437. 1. 33. (V. 33, II.) f¥3ftf3° Ca. f33ft|3 A. ■5rf33ftfaiTOi '313: inserted by Ca. 
in the commentary of the preceding verse, instead of vra ird^rann. 

P. 439. 1. 3. (V. 33, 14.) 3wf A. 3^ B. Ca. 

P. 459. 1. 13. (V. 33, 13.) 33 33f3 A. 33 B. 3 33 3^ Ca. 
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VARIETAS LECTIONIS. 


P. 461. 1. 10. (V. 54, 3.) ■ggrr® B. Ca. A. 

P. 461. L ao. (V. 54, 4.) Tsrtftr B. 

P. 461. 1. 30. (V. 54, 4.) Prom % wjPt; to | left out in Ca. The same lacuna 
seems to have existed in the MS. from which B. was copied, because B. gives 
quite a different explanation : wnvr % •wrftnnft ^ f inf 

frw? •H ?sT(f: w (unr ii 

P. 461. 1. 31. (V. 34, 4.) II A. 

P. 463. L 8. (V. 54, 5.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 463. 1. 15. (V. 54, 6.) A. B. 

P. 463. 1. 15. (V. 54, 6.) In Ca. a lacuna from to Again B. has peculiar 
readings : 1 fWiro ^ inswii ^ etc. 

P. 463. 1. 1 5. (V. 54, 6.) iTO A. C. MiU. ^ ? 

P. 463. 1. 14. (V. 54, 8.) irtiff wunsw xj^(w marg.) f q ^sr< i Hn: ftft ntraro ^irrd 
mA. rr??f> nfr ft iqfnair ; wd ?r Ca. jp^r. 

wc tf^i^gi mtrc; iiwHari: B. 

P. 463. L 15. (V. 54, 8.) ^ A. Ca. 

P. 463. 1. 16. (V. 54, 8.) (for nfr ’Tsn) A. Ca. ; wanting in B. 

P. 463. 1. 17. (V. 54, 8.) ^ A. 5(hnt B. Ca. 

P. 463. 1. 19. (Y. 54, 8.) Ca. ^i^n aon ^A. ; wanting in B. 

P. 464. L 3. (V. 54, 9.) A. h^pto B. Ca. 

P. 464. L 3. (Y. 34, 9.) ^ninr. Ca. A. thto: B. 

P. 464. 1. 33. (Y. 34, II.) ^ II wi?iTj A. B. C. 

P.464. 1.33. (Y. 34,11.) A. ji^B. Ca. 

P. 463. L 33. (Y. 34, 13.) unnr A. B. Ca. 

P. 466. 1. 17. (Y. 34, 13.) w fai T d ^ W fsiWR4 l *l B. 

P. 467. L 9. (Y. 35, 1.) A. ini^ Ca. B. 

P. 468. 1. 19. (Y. 33, 3.) Ca. A. 

P. 469. 1. 4. (Y. 33, 6.) nrofttr A. Ca. ; wanting in B. 

P. 469. 1. 33. (Y. 33, 8.) Ca. after 

P. 470. 1. 15. (Y. 33, 10.) Ca. has a lacuna from to ^piirnn:, which in B. is filled 
up arbitrarily, as in other similar instances. 

P. 473. 1. 9. (Y. 36, 4.) ^ after urfi r A. B. Ca 

P . 473. 1. 31. (Y. 36, 3.) A. ^ B. Ca. 

P. 474. 1. 10. (Y. 36, 9.) A. Ca. 

P-475' (y"’ 57> ^■) A. B. Ca. 

P. 473. 1. 19. (Y. 57, 3.) after f A. 

P.473. 1. 30. (Y. 37, 3.) wftr^f5«iirnrir?B. vfmfir wiw Ca. v?rpf A. 

P. 473. 1. 31. (V. 37, 3.) ^ iSfi'ifiiM'5: A. 'sj^rr ^ Ca. ^ 

C. MUl. 



VARIETAS LECTIONIS. xxxiii 

P. 476. 1. 8. (V. 57, 4.) A. ^t?3[rT: B. Ca. 

P. 476. 1. 18. {V. 57, 5.) A. ^iT4 i ri i; B. Ca. 

p. 477. 1. 4. (V. 57, 6 .) It A. Ca. 

P. 477. 1. 7. (V. 57, 6.) TO ^ (ifi fro ^ ^rftnrr B. In Ca. 

iMs passage and the beginning of the next verse are given only in the margin. 
B. has supplied the omission independently, as m V. 55, 9. 

P. 477. 1. 14. (V. 57, 7.) I TOt: ^nsr^ ^ B. 

’tTOf A. and Ca. in marg. 

P. 477. 1. 15. (V. 57, 7.) ^^!TOT II ^fTOT A. si|TOr I WTO left out in Ca. 

P. 478. 1. 2. (V. 57, 8.) TOfrT utrftr tii t y4Hvmiriir.i ijt?? Ca. 

after iPTiRjinf;. 

P. 478. 1. 14. (V. 58, 1.) A. Ca. ; wanting in B. 

P. 480. 1. 23. (V. 58, 6.) TOd taken from Ca. 

P. 482. 1. 6 . (V. 59, 1.) Tw WT wafrai' I B. tsr wr wrifrisj A. Ca. 

P. 482. 1. 17. (V. 59, 2.) grw ^ II TOff w A. Ca. ^ B. 

P. 482. 1. 18. (V. 59, 2.) The explanation of wtrn^ is left out iu A. Ca. 

B. after 

P. 482. 1. 25. (V. 59, 3.) A. sift Ca. si ft B. 

P. 483. 1. II. (V. 59, 3.) Si A. B. Ca. 

P. 483. 1. 21. (V. 59, 5.) From wtvs; to left out in B. and Ca. 

P. 484. 1.21. (V. 59, 7.)^TTri:iis«i:A.Ca. SeeNighantuin.i4.andDh^tup^.tha,s.v. 
P. 485. 1. 7, (V. 59, 8.) ftsTS from Ca. 

P. 485. 1. 7. (V. 5o, 2.) n fas iw ST Ca. after wnnf . 

P. 486. 1. 20. (V. 5o, 3.) srrg toi i w i B. wrg T ig fg H ; 

ssi Ca. wig wgftroi^^snir wTOr A. 

P. 487. 1. 8. (V. 5o, 4.) TOftr iiifftr B., taken from the following explanation. 

P. 487. 1. 25. (V. 60, 6.) i wiw added by B., before I »iw<r.. 

P. 487. 1. 25. (V. 5o, 6.) ^ ^ ^ writ f^ A. ss SH wifi swi wii Ca. 
st swi Wifi B. 

P. 488. 1. 3. (V. 5o, 5.) froftr Ca.; the rest, which ought to follow on the next 
page, being left out. fros; irs B. frog ftftr widi^fir 1 Aa. 

P. 488. 1. 24. (V. 60, 8.) from B. 

P. 489. 1. 2. (V. 5i, i.) grit Anukramanl. 

P. 489. 1. II. (V. 61, i.) giiT A. gsB. Ca. 

P. 489. 1. 12. (V. 61 , 1.) ngtwrftt A. B. Ca. 

P. 489. 1. 23. (V. 5i, I.) gn- ' riiwf sn : B. Ca. by the same mistake. 

P. 489. 1. 24. (V. 61, 1.) WiSt wsf TO ^ ( Xiff A. SWTil W?ST 

TOfgHj]^* I wiST wft <3331 nsT i5nr grwsf Ca. TOg uiST wm gyr <3W 

B. 

vot. ni. ' 


i 
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VARIETAS LECTIONIS. 


P. 489. 1 . 34 - (J- 61,1.) A. Ca. B. Tjun by conjecture. 

P. 490. 1 . 16. (V. 61, 3.) by conjecture. virir^aH xi«rt: Ca. 

A. 

P. 490. 1 . 17. (Y. 61, 3.) f¥¥ar II Ca. f¥^ A. ■{¥?§: B. 

P. 490. 1 . 31. (V. 61, 4.) ^ Pada MS. P. i. 3. ^ Sanhitd, MS. S. i. 3. 3. 

P. 490. 1 . 35. (V. 61, 4.) ^irScTT B. Ca. A. 

P. 490. 1 . 35. (V. 61, 4.) trwT^ w ^ from A. 

P. 490. 1 . 36. (V. 61, 4.) The explanation of w (i[(R tbe Pada MSS.) is left 
out in A. Ca. ^rftjiinKsftfRT iran w wsr to ^ i B. 

P. 491. 1 . 13. (Y. 61, 6.) 1 B. after ^ -n. 

P. 491. 1 . 15. (Y. 61, 6.) I A. 1I?T #5 

Ca. ; not in B. 

P. 491. 1 . 18. (Y. 61, 6.) ^ ^ grrw 1 A. sec. man. etc. 

A. pr.man. and Ca. A sentence is left out^ which should be or tRpahs^- 

4g:i. B. reads ^ Wi^’^<«rr^tTOi (for I- 

P.49I.L 34. (Y. 61, 7.) iraT ijm is left out in Ca., therefore B. has a 

peculiar explanation : f rq ift nT f^st pn fg . 

P. 493. 1 . 18. (V. 61, 9.) fwa, left out in A. Ca., is inserted in B. after 

P. 493. 1 . 30, (V. 61, 9.) I TOsq: etc. A. 

P. 493. 1 . 3. (V. 61, 10.) w B. A. Ca. 

P. 493. 1 . 7. (V. 61, ii.) II ^ a faS: A. aftit: Ca. 

P. 494. 1. 33. (V, 61, 17.) The introductory verses are wanting in B. 

P. 494. 1 . 33. (V. 61, 17.) After at the beginning of the third Sloka, three 
leaves are wanting in Ca., which are supplied by others, written by a modem 
hand. The omission goes as far as sara" in V. 63, 7. These leaves are 
copied from an A. MS., which can be proved partly by the absence in this part 
of all various readings in A. and Ca., partly by the same mistakes occurring in 
both ; e. g. 63, 6. A. Ca. »m ^ B. etc. 

P. 493. L 3. (V. 61, 17.) A. C. >mri( A. Ca. 

P. 496. 1 . 17. (Y. 62, 1.) II A. Ca. ; cf. Rv. 1 . 118, 3. 

P. 496. 1. 18. (Y. 63, 1.) ^ B. 

P. 497. 1 . 3. (V. 53, 3.) wi t anilu i if II A. Ca. 

P. 497. 1 . 13. (Y. 63, 3.) TOh ssrai^ A. Ca. arau ^ B. 

P. 498. 1. 13. (V. 63, 3.) gr(^iH(4i A. Ca. B. 

P. 498. 1. 36. (V. 62, 6.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 499. 1 . 9. (V. 63, 7.) wii i ftr4n:t A. Ca. B. 

P. 499. 1 . II. (V. 63, 7.) wr ^ A. g unw Ca. 

irsH B. 

P. 499. 1. 13. (V. 63, 7.) fafg - ^ ^ I I Ca. 
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P. 499. 1 . 14. (V. 62, 7.) ^jRfe=tfi5«nr: 1 Ca. f^fiTirr ^ ^TOf< wi i 1 A. 

B. might be a dual. 

P.499. 1 . 15. (V. 62, 7.) Instead of S^yapa explains ^ uw^et; B. only 

has iraipi uf . 

P. 499. 1 . 25. (V. 62, 8.) jrsnf^B. H(^ir<4i Ca. urgri^A. 

P. 501. 1 . 6. (V. 63, 1.) A. Tsiwltisitw Ca. ■^iwr iftift 

tPajaro B. 

P. 502. 1 . 12. (V. 63, 4.) From to -jnft left out in A. and Aa. The Mill 
MS. has no omission, which shows that in this part it was not copied directly 
from A. Colebrooke. That it is, however, a copy from an A. MS. is indicated by 
the fact that it has, like A., while B. Ca. read 51^ 

P. 502. 1 . 14. (V. 63, 4.) B. 

P. 502. 1 . 20. (V. 63, 5.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 302. 1 . 20. (V. 63, 5.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 502. 1 . 23. (V. 63, 5.) itara: ^fuiirc iiw B. ■inirTOir^ Ca. 

P. 503. 1 . 16. (V. 63, 7.) A. has t ^ v^isrr 1 mn 

?s§i!iT 1 'smr I I ^rut^ ^ ^sn?!} 1 infinniiErr 

W ’ ’ ^ ' ' ^ B. Ca. agree in ? fnar ' itg<!)i added in 

B.) ^ wkt Ca.) 

trranTO I etc. 

P. 303. 1 . 17. (V. 63, 7.) I I added from B. Ca. After 

A. repeats mn 

P. 303. 1 . 19. (V. 63, 7.) ?|Tir§: A. f^^hru 3[iErt: Ca. B. 

P. 304. L 8. (V. 64, 1.) ^ii i i|4,qYa i^ A. Ca. ; not in B. We might 

expect ^ d^a<iNli . 

P. 303. 1 . 14. (V. 64, 4.) B. and Ca. have instead of A. 

P. 506. 1 . 2. (V. 64, 6.) Both Padas read qw; the Sanhitds Saya^ia 
The same occurs V. 66, 6, where ftw in the Sanhitd. ; iupri in the Pada. 

P. 306. 1 . 16. (V. 64, 7.) w B. Ca. 3|| A. The explanation of by w is very 
common. 

P. 306. 1. 19. (V. 64, 7.) ^ B. at the end. 

P. 307. 1 . 3. (V. 63, 1.) T( gftiTT smnfir ^ A. wqtfir ^ Ca. jrenftfir ^ B. 

P. 307. 1 . 4. (V. 63, 1.) II ■qtrr'^ *n& A. >iw Ca. B. 

P. 307. 1. 3. (V. 63, 1.) w II w A. B. Ca. 

P. 307. 1. 7. (V. 63, 1.) u»i3r^ A. cSwS' B. Ca. 

P. 308. 1. 6. (V. 63, 4.) A. Ca. 'gfu: qrfq^sfq B. 

P. 308. 1 . 7. (V. 63, 4.) f? is explained twice in A. B. Ca., only firiaw fy is left 
out in Ca. 

P. 309. 1. 13. (V. 66, 1.) Hftjfir A. Ca. 
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P. 509. 1. 16. {V. 66 , 1.) ^ ’srara?! A. Ca. 'rop B. 

P. 509. 1. 18. (V. 66 , 1.) from B. 

P. 509. 1. 26 . (V. 66 , 2 .) 1 A. ? Ca. 

P. 510. 1. II. (V. 66 , 3.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 511. 1. 3. (V. 66 , 5.) *rafir from Ca. 

P. 511. 1. 26 . (V. 67, 1.) w I ’iSrtJuTriwi^: 1 w^nrif 1 a imHfa<<iQ: 1 Ca. 

after ' ^^TfraSai . 

P. 513. 1. 33. (V. 67, 4.) ^strc: B. Ca. ■asSrc A. 

P. 513. 1. 4. (V. 67, 4.) The MSS. of the Pada have not ftrgrr. 

P. 313. 1. 6 . (V. 57, 3.) 5^: 5(|3nmi: A. 5^: ^ B. Ca. 

P. 314. 1. 7. (V. 68, 3.) ^|?rr nror B. Ca. 

P. 314. 1. 18. (V. 68, 4.) B. Ca. gfttr A. 

P. 314. 1. 34. (V. 68, 5.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 315. 1. 3. (V. 68, 3.) ^rgjmr n ^rgnurr: A. 

*n«rn 1 (- i ii^rMiimr 1 B. 11 Mhw 1 Ca. 

P. 313. 1. 18. (V. 69, 1.) ’afro A. Ca. 

P. 513. 1. 24. (V. 69, 3.) ^ti Ti O; ^ Tisah A. Ca. B. 

P. 513. 1. 23. (V. 69, 3.) From Trar fim: to art 3*1: left out in Ca. ■tnar ’at l^va: to 

P. 316. 1. 3. (V. 69, 3.) ’i ^rviciirtri.Bi^ata.Hi from B. Ca. 

P. 516. 1. 20. (V. 69, 4.) TjTf^TO T^Rft 1JT ^ A. Ca. TnfSro B. 

P. 317. 1. 8. (V. 70, 1.) ^ ^ -aiat A. Ca. ; wanting in B. We should 

expect ■g|ThsT|^ '^fat. 

P. 317. 1. 17. {V. 70, 3.) 11 A. Ca, 

P. 317. 1. 33. (V. 70, 3.) A. Ca. ^trotra;^ B. 

P. 318. 1. 6. (V. 70, 4.) 59^ ^ aranar to] fa«r ^ rikat a a ^ ^iaf: 1 iniT 
sgTOwi etc. B. has aa inn ^aar TOar faa a^ at ' ^ it kat a * a ^ aar aaar 
TOna^a a^ ^B^ftata ar a ft: 1. a^ aa TOar faa ata ^rtrata a ft aar ^aar 
aaSa af^ at a^ A. 

P. 518. 1. 17. (V. 71, 1.) atafla* A. toIN B. Ca. 

P. 318. L 19, (V. 71, 1.) f a atait imft from Ca. aa* tarfr B. 

P. 318. 1. 33. (Y. 71, 3.) as: from B. Ca. 

P. 519. L 16. (V. 73, 1.) aaah after fa gr ia a aal: Ca. in margine. 

P. 321. 1. 16. (V. 73, 3.) ^atarr A. ^a^ B. Ca. : cf. Pdn. 1. 4, 18, 2. 

P. 331. 1. 16. (V. 73, 3.) aa after aatai^ repeated in A. B, Ca. 

P. 531. 1. 18. (V. 73, 3.) aT g 3 3f<a<<^ t i ;; A., and Ca. sec. man. “aaaiftr B., and Ca. 
pr. man. 

P. 533. 1. 3. (V. 73, 4.) at f etc. A. 

P. 323. 1. 4, {V. 73, 4.) aaro 1 aaaf: A. Ca. aaaf: B. 
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P. 533. 1. 32. (V. 73, 6 .) ^rfr. B. Ca. before ^tfir 11 

P. 333. 1. 33. (V. 73, 5.) Aa. A. B. Ca. 

P. 533. 1. 34. (V. 73, 6 .) c;iiPifhnj= B. Ca. ^ '?r^° A. 

P. 534. 1. 10. (V. 73, 10.) TimfRR TTTfjT ^ A. tTsnftR 11^ Ca. 

by corrections, ^ mfq- ^inn B. 

P. 534. 1. 33. (V. 74, 1.) left out in A. ^ C. Mill. 

P. 534. 1. 33. (V. 74, 1.) from B. Ca. and C. SliU. 

P. 534. 1. 34. (V. 74, 1.) deest in A. and C. Mill. 

P. 533. 1. 6 . (V. 74, 3.) firem II finrsr. A. B. Ca. 

P. 333. 1. 13. (V. 74, 3.) TTPij: Ca. C. MiU. u^ q x im : A. 

P. 336. 1. 3. (V. 74, 4.) B. C. Ca. ; not in A. 

P. 336. 1. 3. (V. 74, 4.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 335. 1. 4. (V. 74, 4.) Ca. (for °rnitu). 

P. 336. 1. 3. (V. 74, 4.) iR<5 ■ftf? B. C, Ca. ; omitted in A. 

P. 326. 1. 14. (V. 74, 3.) B. Ca. TTirT A. 

P. 326. 1. 13. (V. 74, 3.) osmT ^iunfhi A. 

P. 33d. 1. 33. (V. 74, 6.) ^ ^ ■di'fvi B. 

P. 337. 1. 7. (V. 74, 7.) From utift to -.Bt from A. ; ^ usfRTu: ■"ilr: 

P. 337. 1. 7. (V. 74, 7.) by conjecture, A. 

P. 337. 1. 8. (V. 74, 7.) ^ I iff injuuft iitt| ^rmT° etc. 

P. 328. 1. 1. (V. 74, 9.) irgji^ ^ Ca. 

P. 338. 1. 4. (V. 74, 9.) I ; cf. Rt. 1. 104, 1, A. ; deest in B. Ca. 

P. 328. 1. 10. (V. 74, 10.) irar A. B. Ca. , 

P. 339. 1. 10. (V. 73, 3.) w before ^ from B. Ca. 

P. 339. 1. 33. (V. 73, 3.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 330. 1. 6 . (V. 73, 4.) % to from Ca. % B. ; left out 

in A. 

P. 330. 1. 8. (V. 73, 4.) ^ Hufim u fi iUHT B. Ca. ^ sjuftnn left out in A. 

P. 330. 1. 18. (V. 73, 3.) uTU Rf^ i i from B. Ca. 

P. 330. 1. 18. (V. 73, 3.) ttftt Ca. uftr B. uft A. 

P. 331. 1. 19. (V. 73, 8.) from B. 

P. 331. 1. 30. (V. 73, 8.) Tinn^ A. m^B. Ca. Ca. has at the end u irm ^ 1 

’RTT uw I . 

P. 333. 1. 1. (V. 73, 9.) ^ >R B. Ca. after ■^ssibnr. 

P. 333. 1. 1 . (V. 73, 9.) H^i%ti4P4rcKi ' S : I A. Ca. Cf. Boehtlingk, usftftf: Benfey. 
Rv. VI. 10, 3 ; but Rv. X. 43, 9. 

P. 332. 1. 33. (V. 75, 1.) From to taken from Ca. 4 irfir 1 ulfwu 

^rmifurf tit etc. A. 4 ufin tjtfiRW tit u^bnig B. 

VOL. in. k 
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P. 533. 1. 6. (V. 'j 6 , 3.) 11 fiptf A. Ca. B. 

P. 533. 1. >]. {V. 76, 3.) Jiwsw ^ A. wfsET® Ca. B. 

P. 533. 1. 8. (V. 76, 3.) after B. Ca. 

P.333. 1.8. (V. 76, 3.) iTfir A. wf5imw?5nf¥w^:^n!rai^5^jifirCa. 
^p i^ rn li Tn ^ivHiPffi t 1 nfii ^rmw etc. B. 

P. 533. 1. II. (V. 76, 3.) >T^ I deest in A. B. 

P. 533. 1. 17. (V. 75, 3.) -iurnTT A. fiwHT Ca. after 
P- 533- 1- 33. (V. 75, 3.) ra irft B. Ca. ^ I A. 

P. 533. 1. 35. (V. 76, 3.) sinij^ ' ^iHi m iiTif Ca. ’nsf B. ^ir^- 

in# A. 

P-533- 1-23. (V. 76,3.) imnrnT^inflfTr A. 'jranr w##? Ca. ^mirnr tRif# 

IT I wRi^nraii B. 

P. 534. 1. 9. (V. 76, 4.) w II w, A. B. Ca. 

P. 533. 1. 19. (V. 77, 3.) ■srt A. ^4JiTfff B. Ca. 

P. 333. 1. 33. (V. 77, 3.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 336. 1. 19. (V. 77, 4.) ^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 536. 1. 20. (V. 77, 4.) II niMUd; A. B. Ca. 

P. 537. 1. 4. (V. 78, 1.) The Anukramani has besides, wn*. iH 
P. 337. 1. 7. (V. 78, 1.) The second Viniyoga is left out in Ca. 

P. 337. 1. 17. (V. 78, 1.) w after ijy by conjecture. 

P. 337. 1. 24. (V. 78, 3.) w Ca. B. ■^TBR A. 

P. 338. 1. 17. (V. 78, 4.) w tfwf B. Ca. ; not in A. Ca. adds irit before :!p#iT. 

P. 338. 1. 20. (V. 78, 3.) iswra-irri A. w#fir B. Ca. 

P. 338. 1. 30. (V.,78, 3.) irftr®! B- Ca. n%oi A. 

P. 338. 1. 33. (V. 78, 3.) A. ftr f^» r qfa Ca. i agi iPviri<rH«nrH B. MS. 

of the Nitimanjari. 

P. 338. 1. 33. (V. 78, 3.) fw- B. Ca. A. 

P. 338. 1. 36. (V. 78, 3.) RfUrid A. TffffiJR B. Ca. 

P- 539- 1- 7- 78, 3-) A. i R r<mni!)Tn r. B. Ca. 

P-539- 1- 7- (V. 78, 3.) ^ mftrxre# ■ssft ^nrft ^ itwr; C a. after 

P- 539- 1- (J- 1 % 5-) The commentary is given according to A. B., with the 

exception that m ft pT*u^ appears only in B. Ca. has after # wrro the words 
nftii »ri# f### fwnnf wt fr m# R etc. The same addition is 

found in the margin of A. by a later hand. C. Mill does not contam it. 

P. 340. 1. 8. (V. 78, 8.) HUT ^ wHf# i# % ' i«^iingi etc. B. 

P. 340. 1. 10. (V. 78, 8.) HTOfr. » ?ropK A. Ca * 

P. 341. 1. 3. (V. 79, 1.) ’HHbro iwhh: B. Ca 
P. 343. 1. 31. (V. 79, 3.) TE# H HH A. 
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p. 543 - 1 - 3- 79 > 6 -) ^ left out in Ca. ^ imRf| B. 

P. 544. 1 . 3. (V. 79, 9.) A. Ca. B. ^ 

P. 544. 1 . II. (V. 79, 10.) foiwin^tr t A. 

P. 545. 1 . 1. (V. 80, 1.) ^irt^ B. 

P. 546. 1 . 3. (V. 80, 4.) I A. ^ uwfk Ca., with 

inmarg. ^ urfir B. 

P. 546. 1 . 3. (V. 80, 4.) After nwTSimi: we should expect wFnft:, as Rv. I. 71, 6 . 
1 14, 10. 

P. 546. 1 . 5. (V. 80, 4.) TTinu B. Ca. omits all from to ftsTTfir. 

P. 546. 1 . 7. (V. 80, 4.) ^ Ca. A. 

P. 546. 1 . 25. (V. 80, 6.) StJirfir frr^nhfir Ca. 

P. 548. 1 . 18. (V. 81, 3.) ^ ^liTOTfr: A. B. Ca. 

P. 550. 1 . 10. (V. 82, 2.) 11 A. B. Ca. 

P. 550. 1 . 23. {V. 82, 4.) stood probably in the margin of the original 

Codex. A. inserts it after while B. Ca. have it in the right place in the 
following verse. 

P. 551. 1 . 20. (V. 82, 7.) TT II fr A. Ca. 

P. 551. 1 . 20. (V. 82, 7.) A. Ca. 

P. 553. 1 . 1. (V. 83, 1.) wrfrtrT A. Ca. 

P. 553. 1 . 10. (V. 83, 2.) A. Ca. begin with h qda gi . B. has wm: frranu: 

^ etc. 

P. 555. 1 . 2. (V. 83, 6.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 556. L i 5 . (V. 83, 10.) in A. before 

P. 555. 1 . 17. (V. 83, 10.) 3 tg^ B. Ca. ; not in A. 

P. 556. 1 . 25. {V. 84, 1.) ijfirgfft ^11 ^ A. Ca. 

P. 557. 1. 18. (V. 84, 2.) A. Tnf Ca. 

P. 558. 1 . 3. (V. 84, 3.) iRrenT; a ^ 'wot: A. uotii B. Ca. 

P- 558- 1 - 5- (V. 84, 3.) A. 

P. 558. 1 . 7. (V. 84, 3.) At the end of the 29th Varga the Sanhit^s give a Khila ; 

P. 558. 1 . 15. (V. 85, 1.) ^ ^ B. Ca. (^^?) 

P. 558. 1 . 20. (V. 85, 1.) faiflq ^iT Ca. 

P. 559. 1 . 3. (V. 85, 2.) A very similar but not identical passage is to be found 
in the S'atapatha-Br. ni. 3, 1 , 7. (p. 253.) 

P. 559. 1 . 15. (V. 85, 3.) a B. 'aifhiw A. Ca. Cf. Y^ska. 

P. 559. 1 . 21. (V. 85, 3.) iramtifir A. Ca. B. 

P. 560. 1. 6 . (V. 85, 4.) ^ m itan^ ^ flr A. Ca. B. 
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P. 561. 1 . 3. (V. 85, 6 .) ■sra: only in A. 

P. 561. 1 . 5. (V. 83, 6.) ippi '^wri^^’Ti!rrTOn»rnr Ca. winin' ;i 

i r< 4 a ^ TO i | PTTW A. 

P. 561. 1 . 13. (V. 85, 7.) A. Ca. 

P. 561. 1 . 16. (V. 85, 7.) H A. Ca. B. 

P.561. 1.24. (V.85,8.)?^ w^iTf^:B.A. ^ ^rfsfts: Ca. pr. man. 

Ca. sec. man. 

P. 561. 1 . 24. (V. 8j, 8.) n TTOTf Ca. pr. man. Ca. sec. man. A. ; 

deest in B. 

P. 552. 1 . 24. (V. 85 , 2.) ^ by conjecture. 

P. 563. 1 . 10. (V. 85 , 3.) I irfipraw: 11 B. afiraa afinrafiT Ca. «afrr law 

’swirafir A. 

P. 554. 1 . 2. (V. 85 , 5.) aaa agarrftR ar etc. A. aSra agarrafaa ^ Ca. ; B. omits all. 
It seems that Sdyana took *t#ia for misled perhaps by the following aj$a. 

P. 564. 1 . 13. (V. 85 , 6 .) rfa aa a Ca. B.; deest in A. It ought to be tfa aa 

P. 555. 1 . 1. (V. 87, 1.) aifa fa° w arfstfa" A. Ca. ara B. 

P. 555. 1 . 2. (V. 87, 1.) fawa m taana at A. faaaaarCa. 

P. 565. 1 . 18. (V. 87, 2.) from B. Ca. After Ca. has aTwf^iar^fwir: t. 

P. 355. 1 . 23. (V. 87, 2.) ^ aa?5T: A. ■?rat fa aatsr: Ca. a a fa B. 

P. 565. 1 . 8 . (V. 87, 3.) rna repeated in A. Ca. after ^^iraw^. Perhaps in- 
tended for (i 3 ifw- 

P. 555. 1 . 9. (V. 87, 3.) The explanation of ^ is omitted in A. ^ an 1 a 
art!® A. Ca. has faaia firenT ^ ^fcn ^ftar ^ air aafir a ar<5° ; B. faa# firein 
^ w?fhgfr aara aafir an5°. 1;^ does not occur again in the Rig-veda. 

P. 559. 1 . 12. At the end of the 5th Mandala, S. i. 2. and Colebr., where however 
the leaf containing it is bound after the 6th Adhyaya, and no accents marked, 
give the following Pari 4 ishta : 

frtiFwt fft# |a^^L S| |^d4^ 1 
^ anr ^ 11 <1 11 

wmi maa ti a i< 

tansii 1 , 

farit ^ ^|a«r 11 1 11 

Ift^nnaiitijnfr^ ^gcitSt fsr i 
aifis'rti asHwi 'Hiftflit 35^ fair u s h 


arft S. 2. 
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^ wwrat •fa# ^ I 

m it ^rsrgf^ ht ii m in ii 

. ^ i(.<wrriw 4 -^sxr fw. I 

irw ispstfti irwr «nirr "^rar ^h?^: it 4; ii 

^ff ifftnf^n Ilf 1 

T]|s rw^ir§ ^ ^ It s 11 

igfriimfli^lrti i 

iitr fiT^ ^ II I; II 
^nwiTO jtrv^T iHffl'jgj wtWi I 
u ltf i T Ri in faftii ^ fail II g. II 
Ifltw. ^WtH^Pd I 

TTSpTT is.'iH'ti'W* irftf irft: n^: ii «» m ii 

^lc|ir^ it^TT t ^ I 

iW ^nnt ^ irrat ira»n f < ^ ' <ift ii i<i ii 

ift Jinrc ftst# iTOit ^ inn II 

’mrfr i 

^ c5^ nin ^ in? ii 

3itt“ fipraif n umr c^ ^ i 
wsfft wnft^ »nn ^ in? n 

nwf fftw iptfr® nriit ?T#siaiM^3} ii nM ii 

in inhft »|r^ f|iii?TT5r>ii# I 
ftnh Ti ^ ?r ^ ^ inirf »j^inl(ii?ii 
inrirT^ ihi iRii^' iraiM^ i 

Hwftt wrftf ^ ttw (wmif ii «» ii ^ 

^iff^Tlff'' iftfTift Vfftlft HfTil^ I 
^ ^ihri^® H N ' Hi 'l nm ^ ^ II It II 

■ '* ?rt(!Rf H S. 3. 3. ® *qirfittr° S. 3. 3. ^ ^ S. a. °w>fts^ S. 3. 

•CITOWS.3. *^ S.i. « “irfir S. I. wq: S. 3. hfH’qS.1.3. 

^ S. 3. t iramfU# S. I. * T. qift^ S. 3. 3. “ nf? S. 3. 

Im S. 3. ® inW S. 3. I” "qi^ s. 3. *1 This verse is left out in S. i. 

three times, S. 3. * S. 3. 
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[- 7 — I .N ,1,,.* * 

■Bsn^ *rniT n s*!. ii 8 u 

VHftrjr ii v « 

■ ??»-i‘N.-- •x. *( <■> .■■'*s. »i <«» - - , 

?rW ftR ^ rjTg i 

?fW vvter ffirHT > ^c[tf ?frfipt: ii ?!\ ii 
5T 5T ^ »nfgy* ?r t^f^r »rfW: i 
vNffir ^T^iRf II 11^ 

^itNr?^ v^cJiTcf WTfhprtei^ft& i 
«jnfir iRft^ *r# n it 

>R ^TW#^ cfttRT^. II :(8 II M II 

S. 3- adds after ver. 33. the following verses : 

tjAiflii vftrfw xrafti^ ■tRi^BTinnf^ 1 
rdtarn*! *Tfti sF'dWria 11 

n^dgq^l ^ HlV^fnfll I 

*n ■ ■ ■ *■> “S »»v - * .. 

c5W TITERW ^ M 

JTfPS^ W f^ll W I 

•«t?it <5% II 

'?f}^fig^hr .S5? 1 

=(jJuCitiir<‘:‘ircEn»™i^’ii gi*i^ 1 

ftjT ^i t^^ iidii tT tfr5^ ?t%T II 

Then follows verse 34. 

On the margin of the same leaf S. 3. adds the following verses in red ink. 
The first three verses are addressed to S'iva, and followed by two addressed to 
Vishnu. Kulliika, in his Commentary on Manu HI. 333, explains fesriw by 
gil ' ^ft i- 4 B iiar<{ir^ ; and it is not unlikely, therefore, that he knew the S^risiikta as 
followed by some verses addressed to S'iva. 


^t^jsrr ^ jjosr 11 a 11 
it; ^ I 

ftn-^^«rtTw?fh5^ vmts^ ^ im 11 


* TO S. 3. “ S' I- 


*TO S. 3. fot S. I. a 

then repeats ver. 16: Tft af%:. 


„... • < Of 

?nit55^ o. 


S. I. y S. 3. 

S. I. inserts here the verse itoto^, and 
S. 1.3. ^ S. 3. 


C 
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w ^ TTO II ^ II 

^jnftr f^RKTOTftr ’k 
^ nftj TOT TimCi'iifi^ f^^«T II 
w5iT^ ntf^ Jimro ^nfR i 
fm ^ H <1 11 

^■BSiR jfiftinivim g'wryii I 
^«n;(li<( «pft ^r<K II ^ II 

<ini*^'in*li*iir»i *iscoin m 4 ti^ I 


Manijala VI. 

Besides the MSS. hitherto used, I possess for the sixth Mandala a copy which 
I took from the MS. in the Paris Library. This MS. belongs to the A. pTass and 
where it has peculiar readings they are marked by P. 

P. 571. 1.7. (VI. 1,3.) A. ^iunrCa. 

P. 573. 1 . II. (VI. 1, 5.) wtire II isii wirre A. Ca. wtm B. 

P.573. 1 . II. (VI.i, 7.)frT. A. I II w!r: Ca. i^. ^ if H?n!: B. 

P. 573. 1 , 13. (VI. 1, 7.) im ^ ^ A. iT«R?5f(iGa. ira^? 

P. 575 - ^3‘) <ai*llwM*(ii A. OTjfrarift ^■'giii 5 )im<‘ Ca. ■^^nwitiii^ may have 

been the original reading, unless Bharatasvd,mi took the two words ^ as 
one. In this case the reading ought to be q^ ra 1 . 

P. 575. 1 . 18. (VI. 1, 13.) B. Ca. have ^ rt. 

P. 580. 1 . II. (VI. 3, 9.) tTRftfir II ^ ilFg Ca. m ^f ir A. wififir B. 

P. 583. 1 . II. (VI. 3, 3.)^fin B. vriin A. ^mrCa. 

P. 583. 1 . 6. (VI. 3, 4.) II nf Ca. wi A. 

P. 583. 1 . 1 1. (VI. 3, 4.) ^ A. wff Ca. 

P. 583. 1 . 13. (VI. 3, 4.) Ca. 

P. 584. 1 . 6. (VI. 3, 4.) ^t3t: B. ; de^t in A. Ca. 

P. 584. 1 . 33. (VI. 3, 7.) to from Ca. 

P. 585. 1 . 9. (VI. 3, 8.) ?if ift gi^n^iidf H Ca. after irg^dfir; deest in A. B. 

P. 586. 1 . II. (VI. 4, 3.) TTfffi II A. B. Ca. 

P.586. 1 . 17. (VI.4,3.) trwSw A.Ca. Nirukta. 

P. 587. 1 . 5. (VI. 4, 4.) ^ A. Ca. 

P. 587. 1 . 8. (VI. 4, 4.) ftm A. B. fsRti: Ca. 

P. 587. 1 . 15. (VI. 4, 5.) n|f 5 K II 3jff>n A. B. Ca. 

P. 587. 1 . 30. (VI. 4, 5.) ^uif)i.urin,(;i<u ii TOfh (^^ pr. man.) A. ’stnft: 

Ca. mnft: B. 

P. 587. 1. 31. (VT. 4, 5.) II A. Ca. 
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P. 588. 1 . 12. (VI. 4, 6 .) fi»j*iij'niv 11 A. Ca. 

P. 589. 1. 4. (VI. 4, 8.) ipnira irnrJK B. Ca. 

P. 589. 1. 7. (VI. 4, 8.) Ca. '^hrar A. 

P. 590. 1 . 15. (VI. j, 3.) -NTgTTOiwn B. Ca. tsarmi A. 

P. 591. 1 . 4. (VI. 5, 4.) A. a^ i r^ Tm Ca. ante’T B. : cf. Nir. VI. 12. 

P. 592. 1 . 21. (VI. 6 , 1.) j'MiiriS'i A. B. Ca. 

P. 592. 1 . 22. (VI. 6 , 1.) after TraniT Ca. 

P. 594. 1 . 15. (VI. 6 , 5.) After ir ■qmftfir 1 Ca. leaves out aU to the beginning 
of the next hymn. B. supplies this lacuna quite arbitrarily to verse 7, where it 
copies from A. : u ni qiilFa ’Ufftr ?sni: «: 

w inrfir rtnr vrftr ^ >fNT: MdiPri ^ 

2vnr; nfufa: w 5 {p 5 ct nrftjUT n w 11 1 w 

vrf^^trfu w^tfftr TrsprRTfrr wjnf^ inhi fTOu.*t ■fws 

I ^ HTftRTgrs^' fVin ^ uihn^ ^ v 

wu ■^rgpw Tfarr ^ ■ftnTO snt 

>n a 4 W ' Q: 11 s u 

P. 594. 1 . 16. (VI. 6 , 5.) ^prtUT ^i ig>rqn8i»<R T B. 

P. 594. 1. 18. (VI. 6 , 5.) w% 11 A. 

P. 596. 1 . 22. (VI. 7, 2.) That the MS. of S^yapa at Paris, which I copied for the 
sixth Mandala, belongs to the A. class can be clearly proved, for the first time, 
by VI. 7, 2. Here the Paris MS. reads (^) ^fii (n t amfinnt; A. has ^ftiafr (in the 
margin m) ’luftnnt; Ca. has n?hnt, and leaves out iraftnni. 

P. 599. 1. 7. (VI. 8, 1.) The second Viniyoga is only in C.MiU and the Paris copy. 

P. 600. 1. 4. (VI. 8, 2.) mufir ^(ftr B. aa i fii ■armfa am% C. MiU, A. P. winfii 'aa- 
awifia Ca. 

P. 600. 1. 19. (VI. 8, 3.) B. Ca. A., C. MiU, P. 

P. 601. 1 . 1. (VI. 8, 4.) from B. Ca. 

P. 602. 1 . 6. (VI. 8, 7.) 1 aaar B. Ca. A. 

P. 602. 1 . 22. (VI. 9, T.) tsaal II TSfim A. C. ^ ap ial B. 

P. 602. 1. 23. (VI. 9, 1.) ^ T iaFafi r: from B. Ca. 

P. 603. L 13. (VI. 9, 2.) ar frwRTfa a va frpm Ca. 

P. 503. 1 . 24. (VI. 9, 2.) ^ ^ Timr^fl 4 Tm^ fa^ R T Fn a a*n: A. a ^ aasm 
vawnftararftr ■a fsRRTfa r ^ aain^ aa vii r tfl 4 Ca. 

P. 605. 1 . 22. (VT. 9, 5.) A. firffantCa. 

P. 603. L 22. (VI. 9, 3.) aawt V^jasaneyi-Sanhitd. »nft A. Ca. 

P . 603. 1 . 23. (VI. 9, 3.) -JT Ca. A. sec. man. a A. pr. man. 

P. 611. 1 . 6. (VI. II, 3.) After ajj^^pfar, Ca. has va apnnrrr ar aspm aa;!- 

P. 612. 1 . 4. (VI. II, 5.) ^rf^aa II arrfraa A. 'aif^aar Ca. ^ra i ai) B. 

P. 612. 1 . 4. (VI. II, 3.) AU is left out from ^ to ^artfa in Ca. Consequently 
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B. contains an independent explanation of this passage : ig w ir i s f 

^ ^ Mciiifti ' ^ir^ih vrafir. 

P. 613. 1 . 16. (VI. 13 , 3.) A. Ca. 

P. 614. 1 . 15. (VI. 13, 4.) TT ^iiWIliti B. ^ Ca. 

w ^ifrr -^s^WT ^ A. 

P. 615. 1 . II. (VI. 13 , 6.) ^§14 d^o A., C.Mill, P. wct° B. Ca. 'stroi A. by 
correction. 

P. 619. 1 . 13. (VI. 14, 3.) B. Ca. 

P. 619. 1 . 31. (VI. 14, 4.) ^ B. Ca. A. 

P. 630. 1 . 6 . (VI. 14, 5.) iT ^ma i v iijui B. Ca. 

P. 630. 1 . 15. (VI. 16, 1.) n?rT5if Ca. •jist ^- ^r t A. 

P. 633. 1 . 1. (VI. 16 , 6 .) JTOini#; A. H Tin tf^a; B. Ca. 

P. 633. 1 . II. (VI. 16 , 8.) ^fCTC A. Ca. 

P. 534. 1 . 9. (VI. 16, 14.) 51 41!^ (Tf A. ^ 51 ^ Kf Ca. B. 

P. 634. 1 . 15. (VI. 16 , 15.) ^ Hf at vr 55!): ^sftr ti^ si A. pr. man. 

I ^ irg etc. A. by corrections, si 

Ca. B. 

P. 634. 1 . ij. (VI. 16, 15.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 635. 1 . 3. (VI. 16, 16 .) A. Ca. B. 

P. 633. 1 . 3. (VI. 16, 16.) Ca. adds after the words ii^t ^ 3 [to 

fiTC ^ m • ^ a ^ 5 sf'a i Ki^: I- 

P. 637. 1 . 16. (VI. 1(5, 35.) A. ^ sTki ^ : Ca. B. 

P. 640. L 15. (VI. 16, 35.) A. B. ^sRfEUTfti Ca. 

P. 641. 1 . 8. (VI. 16, 38.) ^SRnnj ^ m Ca. 

P. 641. 1 . 9. (VI. 16 , 38.) ■qtrtr: ti <nn^ ' i^i 5ii4 5 ii J i 4rii B. Ca. wtratyipr^ A. 

P. 646 . 1 . 13. (VI. 17, 3.) ■iRT5^irTiRIRr<< «i»SMr<(<l3<l'«4Hi4 B. Ca. 

P. 647. 1 . 1. (VI. 17, 3.) A. 5icr^ 5iid^ B. Ca. 

P. 647. 1 . 33. (VI. 17, 3.) %ir4 ? ife ir from B. Ca. 

P. 648. 1 . 6 . (VI. 17, 6.) TRirr A. B. Ca. 

P. 648. 1. 8. (VI. 17, 6.) jftar:*i in^ 1 Ca. 

P. 649. L 14. (VI. 17, 9.) ° ^4ifR S . TS s<{)vig-g ri s ^ iidi 5 i Tssi; 'sfrra fjwr 

fir; isiiijn' 5R5frr s Ca. and B. pr. man. The reading of A., which has been 
adopted in the text, has been inserted by a later hand on the margin of B. 

P. 630. 1 . 13. (VI. 17, II.) ^ i ^ q sm r fi T II ai44'fl5i i CT fii A. Ca. mTvt° B. 

P. 633. 1 . 16. (VI. 18, 1.) ^t M nr H 4iii5R A. Ca. 

P. 634. 1. 1. (VI. 18, 4.) ^ncn f^: B. Ca. A. 

P. 634. 1 . II. (VI. 18, 3.) 5 | ' in s i ^° Ca. A. 

P. 633. 1. 17. (VI. 18, 8.) The Pada has ^hsm; the Sanhitds and Commentary 


von. m. 
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P. 656. 1. 9. (VI. 18, 9.) ^ Ca. B.; deest in A. tijstSr Ca. A. ; deest in B. 
P. 656. 1. 16. (VI. 18, 10.) from B. ri>!tiP5T: Ca. 

P. 656. 1. ao. (VI. 18, 10.) ^srs?;nri( A. n#«T Ca. 

aiJtcSBit!] B. 

P. 657. 1. 5. (VI. 18, II.) A. In Ca. all is left out after to 

^5ST^. B. has ^3|t: i wr^. 

P. 657. 1. 7. (VI. 18, 1 1.) ^3^ 11 A. Ca. yi^: B. 

P. 659. 1 . 21. (VI. 19, 1.) A. t. B. Ca. 

P. 660. 1. 5. (VI. 19, a.) A. ^ B. wTff Ca. 

P. 660. 1. 35. (VI. 19, 4.) vnuf^ in : A. ynmr. ^ ? ai.rc<n : Ca. B. 

P. 661. 1. 9. (VI. 19, 5.) tisin: ^>!n !iT ff tnii A. xnarr trtrorfiHTfjt iph Ca. iisin 
ruftr B. 

P. 665. 1. aa. (VI. 30, 3.) A. Ca. '^r^trof fdjnr B. 

P. 666. 1. 6. (VI. ao, 4.) fr! %: Ca. after 

P. 666. 1. 9. (VI. 30, 4.) Ca. has ira^ i ^ after Tranni. 

P. 666. 1. 30. (VI. 20, 5.) Ca ^irnt B. A. 

P. 668. 1. 4. (VI. 30, 8.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 669. 1. II. (VI. 30, II.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 669. 1 . 36. (VI. 20, 13.) S. I. P. a. S. 3. P. i. 

P. 670. 1. 7. (VI. 30, 13.) H A. B. Ca. 

P. 671. 1. 16. (VI. 31, 3.) n ai. i ^r°i T ( from B. Ca. 

P. 673. 1. II. (VI. 31, 7.) fpifr A. B. Ca. 

P. 673. 1. 31. (VI. 31, 8.) A. Ca. 

P. 674. 1. 6. (VI. 31, 9.) 11 A. ; deest in B. Ca. : cf. Rv. 1. 1 16, 13. 

P. 676. 1. II. (VI. 33, 2.) The commentary to this verse is left out in A. Paris, 
C. MUl, and added at a later time in A. Colehr., apparently from Ca. The same 
happens in VI. 23, 9. 

P. 676. 1. 35. (VI. 32, 3.) A. strrrfriK B. Ca. 

P. 678. 1. 6. (VI. 33, 6.) B. Ca. A., which omits '^nrrfpu before 

P. 679. 1. 3. (VI. 33, 8.) A. reads wftsstr. B. Ca. and all the MSS. of the text 
have 

P. 679. 1. 32. (VI. 33, 10.) wniii 11 «2tfir A. Ca. 

P. 680. 1. 9. (VI. 23, II.) u A. irgs ft f fnfi r ftrfir Ca. 

P. 680. 1. 21. (VI. 33, 1.) added from B. Ca., which leave out 

P. 681. 1. 12. (VI. 33, 3.) 'amTTT. II w?i; A. pr.man. ^ sec. man. Ca. . 

P. 683. L 14. (VI. 33, 7.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 683. 1. 34. (VI. 33, 8.) 11 left out in A. B. Ca. 

P. 683. 1. 35. (VI. 33, 8.) wpj after B. Ca, A. 
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P. 684. 1 . 16. (VI. 23, 10.) ^r; 8i ^r <(iHiO B. n i ^ Ca. wf A. All the 
MSS. of the text have Tpri^. 

P. 686. 1 . 2. (VI. 24, 3.) ^rffriram B. Ca. iri tFca i H A. 

P. 686. 1 . II. (VI. 24,4.) ■wprfij^B. Ca 

P. 686. 1 . 13. (VI. 24, 4.) w by conjecture. 

P. 686. 1 . 14. (VI. 24, 4.) ftnra: II w Ca. B. tret ftpm A. 

P. 686. 1 . 15. (VI. 24, 4.) B., proprio motu. 

P. 687. 1 . 5. (VI. 44, 3.) A. ■fj^i^surer Ca. 

P. 688. 1 . II. (VI. 24, 8.) ^fgjar: A. Ca. 

P. 688. 1 . 12. (VI. 24, 8.) A. sec. man. pr.man. B. Ca. 

P. 690. 1 . 13. (VI. 23, 3.) A. ^hnfir B. Ca. 

P. 691. 1 . 23. (VI. 23, 6.) T g>i 4 rt 1 B. 

P. 693. 1 . 8. (VI. 23, 9.) 5 JTO B. 3- 1?: n mSir. Ca. ^ ^ apm: A. 

P. 694. 1 . 8. (VI. 26, 2.) n fif'H t a 'ii^ Ca. n fi pji aEia A. ; deest in B. 

P. 693. 1 . 12. (VI. 26, 3.) ■jn(; is not explained in A. B. Ca. 

P. 696. 1 . 21. (VI. 26, 8.) uKf^Ca. untf^A. B. 

P. 698. 1 . 16.' (VI. 27, 4.) TO B. Ca. 

P. 698. L 18. (VI. 27, 4.) before TOur deest in A. Ca. E[ir TOnr ^<5Ttt B. 

P. 699. 1 . 3. (VI. 27, 3.) Timnit A. B. Ca. 

P. 701. 1 . 4. (VI. 28, 1.) ifTOTft: nsim: E i ir frt^fp T ; ^ ^ 

nfir |tot: B. irwRifh uro w ; Ca. btot H ; 

vi^ A. pr. man. h^RhI: nuRw: A. in marg. 

P. 701. 1 . 12. (VI. 28, 2.) ^ A. ^ B. Ca. 

P. 702. 1 . II. (VI. 28, 4.)ti!ih B. Ca. 'Scnro'bift: A. 

P. 702. 1 . 14. (VI. 28, 4.) 5^ B. A. Ca. 

P. 702. 1 . 21. (VI. 28, 3.) ^ Ca. after iraig. 

P. 702. 1 . 23. (VI. 28, 3.) A. ' dr<^4ni<aH i' H; B. Ca. 

P. 703. 1 . 6. (VI. 28, 6.) after B. Ca. 

P. 703. 1 . 6. (VI. 28, 6.) ^ra i wd B. Ca. wro A. 

P. 703. 1 . 9. (VI. 28, 6.) »)npiFg ii ^ A. imftstf Ca. B. 

P. 703. 1 . 9. (VI. 28, 6.) A. Ca. ^ B. 

P. 703. 1. 13. (VI. 28, 7.) II KS(iflfrt A. B. Ca. 

P. 703. 1 . 19. (VI. 28, 7.) *rr -qf^fSEn: and A. 

P. 703. 1 . 14. (VI. 29, 2.) Ca; after and A. Colebr. in the margin. 

P. 703. 1 . 13. (VI. 29, 2.) tStot etc. II 4S*iRi 'i ( niTO Ca. trc A. 

P. 703. 1. 18. (VI. 29, 2.) II A. ^rfiraSiifir Ca. 

P. 703. 1 . 20. (VI. 29, 2.) A. Ca. 'aqfirfir^. B. 

P. 707. 1 . 16. (VI. 29, 6.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 710. 1. 4. (VI. 31, 1.) ^STO II ^ A. Ca. 
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P. 711. 1 . 9. (VI. 31, 3.) ^apTR B. Ca. after i#5T. 

P. 713. 1 . 10. (VI. 33, 3.) A. wifw Ca. wrftiif B. 

P. 713. 1 . 13. (VI. 33, 3.) tjto: is inserted in B. after wfndfrt:. 

P. 713. 1 . 13. (VI. 33, 3.) A. ' TO ’^ fg: Ca. ; left out in B. 

P. 714. 1 . 9. (VI. 32, 4.) irnTfir. B. A. Ca. 

P. 715. 1 . 30 . (VI. 33, 3.) ^ ^si i Ti ^ ; after Ca. 

P. 716. 1 . 1. (VI. 33, 3.) B. Ca. 

P. 716. 1. 1. (VI 33, 3.) rg ' n4KT^ after Ca. 

P. 717. 1. 1. (VI 33, 5.) jft^iPrK is not explained in A. w ^nfinwr: B. irt ^ir a n Ca. 
iRT wfinn? 

P. 718. L 9. (YI. 34, 3.) ^ A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 718. L II. (VI. 34, 3.) from B. 

P. 719. 1 1. (VI. 34, 4.) S^yapa takes u as a participle from H 
P. 720. 1 . 8. (VI. 35, 2.) Ca. omits all from to B. gives a different 

explanation, -sfrirre uft. r 

P. 730. 1 21. (VI. 35, 3.) 'Brrwftr vt 5 r^ B. Ca. wiw?tT A. 

P. 731. 1 3. (VI. 35, 4.) A. ■■ a r gif^iir. B. Ca. 

P.732. 1. 17 and 19. (VI. 36, 3.) |3ifjr S. i, S. 3. sec. man., Pada 3. P. i, S. 2, 
S. 3. pr. man. 

P. 734. 1 . 18. (VI. 37, 1.) R ^ TOfhf A. B. Ca. is the usual explanation. 

P. 734. 1 19. (VI.37, i.) jpjRrm B. Ca. smfA. 

P. 735. 1 . 17. (VI 37, 3.) ^ II ^ A. The passage is left out in Ca. B. supplies 
the omission by Ruh: w wrt uacff i. 

P. 726. 1. 3. (VI 37, 4.) from B. Ca. 

P. 739. 1 . 1. (VI. 39, i.) from B. Ca. 

P. 731. 1 14. (VI 40, 3.) l^vald,yana gives the whole P^da (vrw to ^). 

P. 731. 1 33. (VI. 40, 3.) WTO® Ca. ^rtP!r°A. 

P. 733. 1 6 . (VI. 40, 3.) Ca. before ?{iv. 

P. 732. 1 33. (VI. 40, 5.) TiK?t A. Ca. B. tntir ? 

P. 735. 1 . 13. (VI. 41, 3.) usn^ from B. 

P. 736. 1 13. (VI. 43, 3.) I II i iMFraTW 1 Ca. ^w^rirtwr- 

A. iTRURiT B. 

P. 736. 1. 13. (VI. 43, 3.) ^ wTf A. vruRifT Ca. 

P. 738. 1 6 . (VI. 43, 3.) Ca. gives as the beginning of this verse, vw |(fhn 1 nw 
UT HHfrftr I ; but this is followed by the commentary to the 4th verse ; exactly 
the same occms in B. 

P. 740. 1 13. (VI. 44, 4.) ^jmji A. Ca. 

P. 741 - 1 - 5 - ('''!• 44 , 6.) fTOT% A. B. i^Ca. 

P. 741. 1 . 7. (VI 44, 6 .) II lifting ^ A. B. Ca. 
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P. 74a. 1 . 4. (VI. 44> 8 .) B. A. 'g i g ji4 ^ Ca. From this verse 

B. gives again the complete commentary; agreeing, as formerly, more with A. 
t,ha,n Ca. The Viniyogas, however, are omitted. 

P. 749. 1 . 14. (VI. 44, 24.) A. B. Ca. : cf. Sdyapa VIII. 

a, 5 and 7. 

P. 749. 1 . 24. The Sanhitd.s contain at the end of the 44th hymn (Asht. IV. 7, ao.) 
the following KMa : 

# if 11 1 11 

^ ^ ^ 1 

^ <yi 517 W iTilt W ^ I 

wtff w ^irra ii^ ' ti ' iaOi »?>i 

P. 749. 1 . 26. (VI. 45, 1.) ^ fi i f4’| ir A. Ca. B. Ibidem, n r ^r^ ’ qrf A. B. Ca. 

B. Ca. A. The Amikramani has Y- 

P. 751. 1 . 19. (VI. 45, 6.) ^wtat II wsim; A. B. Ca. 

P. 753. 1 . 14. (VI. 43, 13.) inra II ifrnnvi A. tor B. to Ca. ; cf. Rv. VI. 18, 6. 

P. 756. 1 . 6 . (VI. 45, 23.) 11 A. # B. ; left out in Ca. 

P. 757. 1 . 4. (VI.45, a6.) A. Ca. m^rfvgB. 

P. 757. 1 . a6. (VI. 45, 29.) HT from B. 

P. 758. 1 . 10. (VI. 43, 31.) Ca. has in the margici, written by a later hand, 

■nwft: ^RTvf^ I. A. Colebr. also has in the margin nwft:, marked to be inserted 
after TOT. The Calcutta edition of Mann reads ^ instead of ^ instead 
of f^; and ufTror: instead of 

P. 738. 1 . 13. (VI. 43, 31.) ^ Ca. A. B. srtfiTift A. B. ^nrift Ca. 

P. 739. 1 . 1. (VI. 43, 33.) TO II im; B. A. i|^ Ca. 

P. 739. 1 . 4. (VI. 43, 33.) TOR ^ A. ; deest in Ca. tor ^ B. 

P. 739. 1 . 24. (VI. 46 , 1.) TOTO II toto: a. B. ■sng: Ca. 

P. 76a. 1 . 20. (VI. 46, 8.) TTOfiT A. B. TO Ca. 

P. 763. 1 . 9. (VI. 46, 9.) H w A. B. Ca. 

P. 763. 1 . 19. (VI. 46, 10.) TOift wfrot Ca. 

P. 764. 1 . a. (VI. 46 , II.) before xritiit A. B. Ca. 

P. 764. 1. 23. (VI. 46 , 13.) uroi Ca. 

P. 764. 1 . 24. (VI. 46, 13.) A. Sroftt Ca. ; wanting in B. Again, in the next 

^ R ii^ all, except S. 3 . S. a. ‘ RtUTfir S. 3 . *' In S. 3 . the 

order of these two verses is inverted. ® S. i. ^ '53'*' 3- 

n 
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Terse B. has corrected to and the second time A. has and 
TOiftr; Ca. and i. 

P.765. 1.13. (VI. 46, 14.) A. ^iT#Ca. ipThn^j^B. 

P. 768. 1 , 19. (VI, 47, 6.) A. B I. ^ ^ ff Ca. • 

P. 771. 1 . II. (VI. 47, 13.) wmM A. Ca. ; wanting in B. ; probably to be cor- 
rected into u 

P. 773. 1 . 8. (VI. 47, 14.) 11 A. B. Ca., and again ww^. A. B. Ca. 

P. 773. 1 . 8. (VI. 47, 16.) 11 ^ nil If ^ B. ^ A. ^ Ca. 

is taken from an old firagment of Sdyana’s Commentary. 

P, 773. 1 . 9. (VI. 47, 16.) fi*om B. 

P. 774. 1 . 4. (VI. 47, 18.) nfwfr=nnr#^ A. fw'" Ca. B. 

P. 775. 1. 16. (VI. 47, 30.) (^TTOTrT A. Paris and C. Mill) m: A. 

mi 11 iTOTW f etc. Ca. ; left out in B, 

P. 775. 1 . 17. (VI. 47, 30.) Ca. A. B. 

P. 778, 1 . 21. (VI 47, 38.) i^fhPTT?# II ^iliiTT fr R A. B. Ca. 

P. 779. 1 . 13. (VI. 47, 39.) A. Ca. B. and Roth’s edition. 

P. 781. 1 . 3. (VI 48, 1.) i?wzir?n A. B. Ca. Anukramani. 

P. 781. 1 4. (VI 48, 1.) u fffHr A. -phft B. 

'STT^^Rifrr Ca. 

P. 785. 1 . II. (VI 48, 8.) cB#ft 11 ^jSrt A. B. Ca. 

P. 786. 1 . 15. (VI 48, II.) 7mm B. Tnmr A. Ca, 

P. 788. 1 . 5. (VI 48, 15.) ft*om B. 

P. 791. 1 . 8. (VI. 48, 32 .) From to only in A. Colebr., and partly in B. 
P. 791. 1 . II. S. I. has at the end of this hymn the following verse : 

11 

P. 795. 1 5. (VI 49, 7.) A. Paris and C. Mill have a lacuna after to ^ 

at the end of the i ith verse. 

P. 795. 1 14. (VI 49, 8.) ttott Ca. 

P. 795. 1 36. (VI. 49, 9.) wrRwnnr B, thut A. rnr Ca. 

P. 797. Li. (VI49, II.) rniwci Ca, ^fW^A. B. 

P. 797. 1 . 3. (VI 49, II.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 797. L 10. (VI 49, 13.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 800. L 17. (VI 50, 3.) A.Ca. ir^B. 

P. 801. 1 . 35. (VI. 50, 6.) Ca. B. B i ; left out in A. 

P. 803. 1 . 13. (VI 505 10.) A. Ca. vft’^TTS;B. 

P. 810, 1 13. (VI51, II.) Ca. cTT ^ B. 'EjfHfrrA, 
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p. 8ii. 1. 31. (VI. 51, 14.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 811. 1. 33. (VI. 51, 14.) ’'R'Rvc B. A. Ca. 

P. 813. 1. 3. (VI. 53, 1.) 11 B. ^Jip^ Ca. a. 

P. 813. 1. 16. (VI. 53, 3.) ^?Errfv° II A. B. Ca. 

P. 814. 1. 3. (VT. 33, 3.) Ca. ^uiHijiii.j^ A. B. 

P. 813. 1. 18. (VI. 53, 7.)fVpi:8jT>mA. ?TiTftr5T B. Ca. 

P. 816. 1. 30. (VI. 33, 13.) Ti^q T^ ' i^i A. B. Ca. 

P. 817. 1. 17. (VI. 33, 14.) 11 A. B. Ca. f^? 

P. 818. 1. 6 . (VI. 33, 13.) imiT before it sirw from B. 

P. 834. 1. 33. (VI. 33, 1.) Ca. has after the remark, -jjitt ’ai'4ir*iiijwani^i.rfl4 

I wrat ^ II 

P. 836. 1. 7. (VI. 33, 6 .) fR^prn etc. : cf. Nir. VI. 3. 

P. 837. 1. 10. (VI. 36, 4.) A. B. 

P. 837. 1. 10. (VI. 36, 4.) Tr|%3r Ca. A. ^ B. It was probably 

P. 838. 1. 3. (VI. 36, 6 .) deest in B. 

P. 839. 1. 4. (VI. 37, 4.) after A. B. Ca. 

P. 839. 1. 10. (VI. 37, 3.) after by conjecture. B. inserts it at the 

beginning of the verse. 

P. 839. 1. 18. (VI. 37, 6 .) w before by conjecture. 

P. 839. 1. 33. (VI. 38, 1.) A. T^uiREi Ca. 

P. 830. 1. 8. (VI. 38, 1.) II jRiT^ Ca. TTssi# A. B. 

P. 830. 1. 10. (VI. 38, 1.) ^ after by conjecture. The passage is left out 
in B. Ca. 

P. 830. 1. 13. (VI. 38, 1.) Tj^ after from Ca. 

P. 830. 1. 17. (VI. 38, 1.) ^ ^ ^ A. Ca. 3|»rif i w 

B. and Roth’s edition. 

P. 830. 1. 18. (VI. 38, 1.) A. B. Ca. ■5ii§ Roth’s edition. 

P. 831. 1. 13. (VI. 38, 3.) II A. B. Ca, a common mistake of the 

MSS., which must be corrected also in vol. I. p. 477. 1. 30. and p. 919. 1. 16. 

P. 831. 1. 17. (VI. 38, 3.) Sdyana mistook the voc. ^ for the nom.-^:. 

P. 833. 1. 1. (VI. 38, 4.) ' 4<?4 i i ; ;4l Ca. 

P. S33. 1. 4. (VI. 39, 3.) Ca. A. B. 

P. 833. 1. 10. (VI. 39, 3.) WTO after from B. Ca. 

P. 833. 1. 33. (VI. 39, 4.) ^ only in A., and struck out by a later hand in A.Colebr. 
P. 833. 1. 33. (VI. 39, 4.) sjW after Tfifinut repeated in A. B. Ca. 

P. 833. 1. 34. (VI. 39, 4.) Ca. B. A. 

P. 833. 1. 33. (VI. 39, 4.) The passage from Ydska is left out in B. ; Ca. con- 
cludes with 
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P. 834. 1. 1. (VI. 39, 4.) ^ A. ; not in Roth’s edition. 

P. 834. 1, 1. (VI. 39, 4.) II ^ iiits4 Roth’s edition. >iH A. 

P. 834. 1. 12. (VI. 39, 3.) Some suhstantiTe is required after ^tronj;; ft was pro- 
bably 

P. 836. 1. 26. (VI. 60, 1.) from Ca. ^rraftnrsi^ B. ; deest in A. 

P. 841. 1. 24. (VI. 61, 1.) The Rig-vidh^na reads frrsr: 1 frm 1 . 

P. 842. 1. 23. (VT. 5i, 2.) A. Ca. ^ not in B., where the latter part 

of the Terse is left out. 

P. 843. 1. 13. (VI. 61, 4.) f^irrar from B. 

P. 844. 1. 19. (VI. 61, 9.) Ca. has at the beginning of the verse, but 

omits fi’om iiwt to A. and B. read against the text. 

P. 844. 1. 20. (VI. 61, 9.) Ca. ■gi^: A. B. 

P. 844. 1. 21. (VI. 5i, 9.) B. wfh ggj A. 

B., as before, gives only an extract of the commentary from the beginning of 
the 5th Ashtaka. B i., however, is more complete ; and as the two MSS. begin 
to differ, the various readings of each have been noted, where they seemed to 
be of importance. 

P. 847. 1. 17. (VI. 5a, I.) 11 A. B. Ca. B i. 

P. 847. 1. 18. (VI. 6a, I.) II (twice) A. Paris and C. MiQ. 

A. ; not in B i . B 4. Ca. 

P. 847. 1. 18. (VI. 62, 1.) A. B. wipftimg'’ wr^: Ca. B i. 

P. 848. 1. 2. (VI. 62, 1.) utfl fi R Ruaiii; II tm lft mTOTiT Ca. A. 

P. 849. 1. 13. (VI. 52, 3.) B. Ca. B i. 

P. 849. 1. 15. (VI. 62, 3.) II ^ or gwT Ca. ^ A. ; deest in B 4. ggR or 

B I. 

P. 831. 1. 10. (VI. 62, 9.) Ji»m Ca. sec. man. gwu A. Ca. B i. 

P. 831. 1. II. (VI. 62, 9.) before A. and Ca. margin; not in A. Paris 

and C. Mill, ir ^ B i. ■^tgi^gtiT'’ Ca. B 1. A. 

P. 833. L 6. (VI. 63, 2.) The words from fiwt to with the exception of n? 

before ft^, which is given by conjecture, are taken from Ca. B i. has the same 
as frr as ; but omits the rest, irgr 

P. 853. 1. 17. (VI. 63, 3.) -p ^ gg-Ca. A. Paris and C. MUl. •jg wg A. wg ^ 
gg wg B I. 

P. 834. 1. 10. (VI. 63, 3.) gfti^ A. wnSCa. g^B. 'ggBi. 

P. 833. 1. 1. (VI. 63, 5.) wfqftnm B i. A. B. Ca. 

P. 835. 1. 5. (VI. 53, 9.) puraqr^ i tir-q t Ca. B i. and A. P. T :qR^ T Wi i A. ; left out 
in B^.. 

P . 836. 1. 7. (VI. 53, 9.) gguTO A. Ca. B i. B 4. 

P. 862. 1.13. (VL55,i.) guandfri^fromA.Paris andC.MiU. g^ fgf gg ^ gft^Bi. 
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P, 863. 1. 7- 66, 3.) 11 A. Ca. B 1, B 4. 

P. 863. 1. 9. (VI. 66, 3.) B I. A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 864. 1. 3. (VI. 66, 5.) "a'lirciirf; A. B. Ca. A. P. and C. MiH. 

P. 863. 1 . 13. (VI. 66, 8.) a. P. and C. Mill. <{lHtnHi A. pr. man. <(lHtu i A. 
sec.man. sftiT B i. tfhi^iiT^fiT Ca. B 4. 

P. 866. 1. 1. (VI. 66, 9.) mi ^ A. Ca. A. P. and C. Mill. ^ B i. 

P. 866. 1. 2. (VI. 66, 9.) ^ A, A. P., C. MiH, Ca. B 1.; deest in B 4. 

P. 866. 1. 16. (VI. 66 , II.) I hn*h'ii ^4 B 4. 

P. 868. 1. 4. (VI. 67, 3.) ^ after A-tJa. B i. 

P. 868. 1. 13. (VI. 67, 4.) jpjift B. iPTitm A. Ca 

P. 870. 1 . 16. (VI. 67, 9.) nwsiWTrt spir. A. P., C. MiU. ira ipk A. nsr inr. Ca. ira B 4. 
itir ^ iisr B I. 

P. 870. 1. 18. (VI. 67, 9.) ^ Ts j i p i; B 4. ^ A. Ca. B I. 

P. 870. 1. 19. (VI. 67, 9.) •jwn i ^ ■pr 'apt 1 A. Paris. 

P. 872. 1. II. (VI. 68, 2.) Four leaves are wanting in A. Colebrooke. The lacxma 
extends from this verse to VII. i, 2. Consequently for this part A. is represented 
only by A. Paris and C. MiU. 

P. 873. 1. 14, (VI. 68, 4.) B. Ca. ?|iiiT ^ A. P.; left out in C.MiU. 

P. 874. 1. 1. (VI. 68, 3.) Ttr^ A. P., C. MiU. ut^Ca. B4. nro^Bi. 

P. 873. 1. 13. (VI. 68, 9.) wra ■atiRT ngr i^mratv B. Ca. aaiMl a tjif A. P., 
C. MUl. 

P. 873. 1. 16. (VI. 68, 9.) pc A. P., C. MUl. B. Ca., omitting this, have 

^hwr after a'l ^u^rviiuj . 

P. 876. 1. 12. (VI. 68, II.) B. Ca. uta A. P., C. MiU. 

P. 876. 1. 18. (VI. 69, 1.) irrarmf^nir° « nuimfr Ca. iratmfi^'’ A. P., C. MUl. 
iii«j|if^4ir° Alvall,yana Jtraj| i ri.^ ^ iti° B i. 

P. 877. 1, 4. (VI. 69, 1.) left out in B. Ca. 

P. 877. 1. 4. (VI. 69, 1.) aw II %^w A. P., C. MiU ; left out in B. Ca. 

P. 878. 1. 19. (VL 69, 3.) rvaainivi not in B. Ca. 

P. 879. 1. 7. (VI. 69, 6.) ab t fi tw : « abnfinmt: A P., C. MUl. abuftreHt: B i.; deest 
in B 4. Ca. 

P. 879. 1. 13. (VI. 69, 7.) jwtw ^ tsbi A P., C. MUl. "aw p 
ata; ap Ca. in marg. ast: apat ap 'a^it wtaat p aW B 4. The whole passage 
omitted in B i. 

P, 880. 1. 13. (VI. 70, 1.) The Sdtra is omitfed in A. P., C. MiU, B i. Ca. It stands 
in iivaldyana, S'rautarSiitra, DL 3. : paiqiafafr i ^ etc. 

P. 881. 1. 1. (VI. 70, 1.) aitiiq B. Ca. vni^a A P., C. MUl. 

P. 881. 1. 2. (VL 70, 1.) apiiS p apt: B i. Ca. aia i ^F a ata: A P., C. MM. 

P. 882, L 14. 4.), aro A. P, C. MM. antr. B. Ca. 
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P. 882. 1 . 21. (VI. 70, 5.) Ca. B 4. 4An!j} A. P., C. MiU. 

B I. 

P. 883. L 10. (VI. 70, 6.) JTRftra^ from B 4. 

P. 883. 1 . 18. (VI. 71, 1.) is wanting in Alvaliyana MS. 

P. 884. 1 . 4. (VI. 71, 1.) ;B^?rT«r etc. 11 wsrrn ^mnt ^ A. P. 

^ 0 . MiU. ^ B i. Ca. ^nrra B 4. It might have 

been smnt wsm ^tstr 

P. 884. 1 . 21. (VI. 71, 3.) A. P. TOsfc B. Ca. ; left out in C. MiU. 

P. 885. 1. 2. (VT. 71, 3.) ^ taken from B. Ca. is repeated before mftK in 

A.P., C.MiU,Ca. Bi. 

P. 886. 1 . 4. (VI. 71, 6.) '^pPIT I Ca. A. B I. B 4. 

P. 886. 1 . 18. (VI. 72, 1.) wsTUT n ’HTiPTOf ^ vrepTW ^ jumr Ca. ^- 

>nTifB4. ’ «a<r ta m B 1. 

P. 887. 1 . 1. (VI. 72, 2.) ^# 31 11 Ca. #a[tf B. 

P. 888. 1 . 8. (VI. 72, 5.) ■^r^tanftrvnps from B 4. 

P. 888. 1. 13. (VI. 73, 1.) Some words are left out after which are to be sup- 
pUed in this manner : far| ifts ^ -= cm T 1 w i Cf. VII. 11, 2. 

P. 889. 1. 23. (VI. 73, 3.) UHfssm: II A. P., C. MiU. Ca. B 4. 

P. 891. 1 . 5. (VI. 74, 3.) frrftRT^ II frifqg ■#»! A. P., C. Mill, B i. Ca. 

P. 892. 1 . 3. (VI. 73, 1.) etc. Ca. A.P.,C.MiU. 

rng<s 4 rdin^ B I. 

P. 894. 1 . 1. (VI. 73, 4.) u»ni^ from B. Ca. ^ stands for w, otherwise we 
might write unfift. 

P. 894. 1. 4. (VI. 73, 4.) ftn Ca. ft; A. P., C. Mill ; omitted in B i. 

The Siitra is not to be found in the Unddi'-siltra, where ^ and are formed 
by a different rule. 

P. 896. 1. 24. (VI. 73, 10.). ^ It »rr ftfT A. P., C. MiU. int B 4. >rr 3[fipr Ca. B i . 

P. 897. 1 . 18. (VI. 73, II.) inr^ A. ir^ Ca. ^ jnSft B i. 

P. 897. 1. 23. (VI. 73, 12.) from B. Ca. 

P. 900. 1 . 8. (VI. 75, 18.) H g«i A. P., C. MiU, Ca. ^ B. 

My copy of the Paris MS. terminastes with the sixth Mandala. 

Mandala VII. 

P. 901. 1. 1. (VII. 1, 1.) The introduction and the commentary to the first verse 
are given from B i. Ca. and C. Mill. 

P. 901. 1 . 12. (Vn. I, I.) Before nurtpiiR, Ca. reads The whole passage 

omitted in C. MiU. Sdyaflta may have written ^ f w ^ sigft, which, as I observed 
too late, is a reading supported by the, authority of Dr. Stephenson’s MS. 
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P. 902. 1. 7. (VII. I, I.) wTwprjR^ ^ 11 ^inur wsot ^ Ca. B i. w iw w »■» ' «? ^ C.Mill. 
B 4. 

P, 902. 1.8. TOT C.Mill. i %i^ ii ii B4. 

P. 906. 1. II. (Vn. 1, 13.) A., C. Mill, C. Wilson, ^ufir® B. Ca. 

P-. 907. 1. 6. {Yn. 1, 15.) A. Ca. B i. have ^fnn4f after B 4. places ’twrart 

after titiln lO . 

P. 908. 1. 6. (VII. 1, 18.) B I. wprch: A. wtto; Ca B 4. ’asr- 

TOC.MiU. 

P. 909. 1. 2. (Vn. 1, 20.) '5SRT B I. TOT ^ A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 909. 1 . 3. (Vn. I, 20.) R before jroift'’ by conjectnre. See, however, VII. 3, 10. 
VII. 7 , 7 - 

P. 909. 1. 4. (VII. 1, 20.) wfTOT^° B I. A. Ca. wfTOt%° Ydska. 

P. 909. 1 . 15 . (Vn. I, 21.) «ftuTflTO II A. uRBf i niir B 4. iftroWw Ca, C. Mill. 

B I. 

P. 909. 1. 23. (VII. 1, 22.) C. MiU, B. Ca. fro?® A. 

P. 910. 1. 10. (VII. 1, 23.) B 4. TOJ A. Ca. B i. 

P. 911. 1. 14. (VII. 2, 1.) n^iir q8Tf% ({ H A. Ca. ' <hf48ilV<| B i. 

P. 912. 1. 2. (Vn. 2, 1.) ^ is left out after u gAyrf in A. B. C. 

P. 912. 1. 10. (Vn. 2, 2.) ^ftnsT C. Mill, C. WUson. u i fTO i fu r ^ircrfis 

^Bi. i^finiitfVr A. Ca. ^ B 4. 

P. 913. 1. 6. (Vn. 2, 4-) ’ril B 4- Ca. A. B i. 

P. 914. 1. 1. (VII. 2, 6.) >1^ from B. 

P. 913, 1. 2. (VII. 2, 9.) fOv I. This is the correct reading instead of as 
printed by mistake in HI. 4, 9. Devar^Ljayajvan explains ^ by ^ amr iltmm 1. 
firo; I I 1. 

P. 913. L 17. (VII. 2, 10.) TOSTiftr B 4. ^15^^ A. B I. sttott Ca sttot C. Mill, 
C. Wilson. 

P. 916. 1. 1. (Vn. 2, II.) W9TO u A. B. C. 

P. 917. 1. 18, (Vn. 3, 4.) H A. Ca. Bv 
P. 918. 1. 2. (VII. 3, 3.) A. Ca 

C.Min. qiriii^ B4. wr^^rfiroi^Bi. 

P. 919. 1. 8. (Vn. 3, 8.) II A. B. Ca ti?jr. C. Mill, C. Wilson. 

P. 922. 1. 7. (VII. 4, 3.) n A. B I. Ca C. Mill. 

P. 922. 1. 24. (VII. 4, 7.) vftro to TO from B4. Ca ; deest in A. B i. 

P. 923. 1. 23. (Vn. 4, 9.) wtg to ftnnf? from B 4. 

P. 923. 1. 2. (VII. 3, 2.) ^ before by conjecture. 

P. 923. 1. 9. (Vn. 3, 3.) <ffF TO^T t II A. Ca. B. 

P. 926. 1. 7. (Vn. 5, 5.) TOnf A. B. Ca ; deest in C. MiU. 

P. 926. 1. 8. (Vn. 5, 3.) after ffen A. Ca. ; deest in B. 
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P. 9a(% 1 . 19. (VII. 5, 6.) II A. B. Ca, C. MiU. 

P. 937. 1 . 6 . (Vn. j, 7.) 11 A. Ca., C. MiR B i. B 4. 

P. 947. 1 . 15. (VII. 5, 8.) C. Mill, B 1. A. Ca. 

P. 929. 1 . 8. (VII. 6 , 3.) ^ -TO^rer 1 A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 929. 1 . 9. (Vn, 6,3.) ^fi^n to C.Mill; deest in A.Ca. 

=mhir| i v^ ^ B 4. 

P. 930. 1 . 19. (Vn. 6 , 7.) wfwftr II A. B. Ca., C. Mill. 

P. 931. 1 . 2. (VII. 7, 1.) ^ C. Mill, ^ A. Ca. B i. 

P. 93a. 1 . 7. (Vn. 7, 3.) 3^njT Ca. B 4. A. ; deest in C. MiU. 

P. 933. 1 . 12. (VII. 7, 6 .) fr<s3i(r 0 . MiU, B 1. A. Ca. 

P. 933. 1 . 14. (VII. 7, 5 .) was most likely a mistake in the original MS. of 

Sayana. There is no various reading in any MS., but what Sd.yana intended to 
write was nmnnl 1 . 

P. 934. 1 . 18. (VII. 8, a.) B 1. ^hk: A. B. Ca. ^ C. MiU. 

P. 941. 1 . 5. (Vn. 10, 5.) A. Ca., C. MiU, C. WUson, B i ; left out in B 4. 

P. 943. 1 . 3. (VII. II, 5.) II A. Ca., C. Mill, B i. 

P. 944. 1 . II. (VII. 12, 3.) from C. MiU. 

P. 946. 1. 6. (Vn. 15, 1.) Ca. A. ; lacuna in C. MiU, B. 

P. 947. 1. 5 . (VII. 15, 1.) From Tt mfal to from Ca., C. MiU. 

P. 947. 1. 7. (VII. 15, 1.) HfiRt 11 >ifu Ca. *mT C. MiU. 

P. 948. 1. 24. (Vn. 15, 7.) I. We should expect and this 

is the reading of one MS. in Vn. 13, 8. 

P. 949. 1 . 25. (Vn. 15, II.) wtsw^i repeated after in A. C. Ca. B i; not in B4. 
P. 950. 1 . 2. (Vn. 15, II.) omfipft C. Ca. iinft A. mftiBi. 

P. 95a. 1 . 5. (VII. 16, a.) B 4. wftret A. C. Ca. B i. 

P. 953. 1 . 8. (VII. 16, 5.) qi wtita II ssm w A. B. C. B i. 

P. 953. 1 . 17. (VII. 16, 6.) -it: before ipWl by conjecture. 

P. 935. 1 . 13. (VII. 16, II.) inw A. Ca. B. B i. ■dwro seems to be 

tAen by Sdyana in the sense of or gjTnr. 

P- 955- b ^ 5 ‘ (VII. 17, 1.) ?nnfk C. MiU. A. Ca. ^ B i. 

P. 935. 1.12. (VII. 17, a.) ^ A.Ca. B I. Hirer ^ w C. HippeiB. 

P. 939. 1 . aa. (Vn. 18, 3.) iriHrfH ' < r arei^1ir4 B. 

P. 939. 1 . 23. (VII. iS, 3.) HtWH A. B. C. HTWH ? cf Rv. 1 . 100, 18. 

P.960. 1 . 6 . (VII. 18,6.) H g inrr. C. HfinnrHreA. h g ajnr Ca. 

HHinBi. 

P. 960. 1. 9. (Vn. 18, 6.) B. h^I^A. Ca. toh^jttBi. C. 

P. 960. 1 . 13. (Vn. 18, 6.) Ca, A. I HiSTT ^ B 1. 

P. 960. 1. ai. (Vn. 18, 7.) sFfffit; A. Ca. B i. thtHh ggr C. initfiT: ii^sn B. 

P. 961. 1 . 1. (VII. 18, 7.) B. C. ^bpts(B 1. Ca. A. 
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P.961. l.i3.(VIIa8,8.)TnBm5niiTOWinA.C.Ca. h ^wr ;iB4. 

P. 961. 1 . 19. (VII. 18, 9.) B. C. irt|^ a. Ca. * 

P. 961. 1. 21. (VII. 18, 9.) af^jpnraf B. wnfiRi A. C. Ca. ■amwmHBi. 

P. 961. 1. 34. (Vn. 185 9.) U ^nl<mi>ii^ A. C. Ca. B I. ^ WI|i<|4^4iI4 B 4. 

P. 963. 1. 9. (Vn. 18, 10.) B I. A. Ca.^ fjifira C. 

P. 963. 1. 31. (VII. 18, II.) ^4w|r<q etc. II ^^liMlfe OTi etc. 

A. Ca. B 1. ’sai'lto 9 w ^ etc. B. nqi s ir ^fen ^raftr 

m ftrro wnfir iriwgi ^ etc. C. Mill, C. WDson. 

P. 964. 1. 8. (VII. 18, 15.) -^Tsq^ B 1. A. B 4. C. Ca. 

P. 965. 1. 5. (VII. 18, 17.) II B. WR A. C. Ca. B i, 

P. 965. 1. 6. (VII. 18, 17.) A. Ca. 

t WTSBd? C. MiU. ^ B i.; deest in B 4. 

P. 965. 1. 8. (VII. 18, 17.) ^rnfir deest in A. B i. 

P. 965. 1, 16. (VII. 18, 18.) I ew (it would be better to read 3 h^) 5ft ^ 11 
73vr etc. B. A. Ca. ^ C. B i. 

P. 967. 1. 6. (VII. 18, ai.) 4qj|4rir ii ’gqn' gfi r A. C. Ca. ^ar^n® B i. 

P. 967. 1. 13. (VTI. 18, 32.) ^11 ^ A. B. Ca. ^ C. 

P . 967. 1. 16. (VII. 18, 33.) w<i^° 11 Wirepin® A. Ca. w n^ ^ in ® C. B i. 

P. 957. 1. 33. (VII. 18, 33.) u^rerTfirat^rr ^ST^^Rmpir. Ca. A. mfrerrfirefwsTOgrf^- 
’linpin C. Mill. B^ «tfii ' 'H^H g (vir(‘4i4wbig^u B i. 

P. 971. 1. 13. (VII. 19, 5.) A. B I. 

P- 973- 1- 3- (Vn. 19, 10.) fipra: ^icTOK ^ B 4. 

P- 973- I II- (VII. 19, II.) -awi t8(«if4 afer B 4. 
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Man(JaIa Vn. continued. 

Page 3. line 17. (VIL 20, 5.) br before snnr D. B i. i>. is a fragment of Sdyana’s 
Commentary sent to me by Dr. Fitz-Edwaid Hall. See preface to the third 
volume, p. xii. 

P. 3. 1. 20. (VII. 20, 5.) bjujct: B I. 

P. 4. 1 . 17. (VIL 20, 7.) ic A. C. Ca. D. B. . , 

P. 4. 1 . 24. (VII. 20, 8.) 5r: before ^ by conjecture. 

P. 5. 1. 20. (VII. 20, 10.) S^yana considers v as one word. In the second 
explanation Ca. in the margin adds after | 

P. 5. 1 . 25. (VII. 21, 1.) % is ■wanting in A. C. Ca D. B. 

P. 6. 1 . 21. (VII. 21, 2.) A. C. Ca. D. B 4. ; deest in 

Bi. 

P, 7. 1 . 24. (VII. 21, 5.) II gwt? w A. C. Ca. B 4. D. B i. 

P. 7. 1 . 25. (VII. 21, 5.) II ^ j[fir A. C. Ca. B 1. D. ^64. 

P.' 7. 1 . 25. (VII. 21, 3.) A. Ca. D. v&ifir C. 

P. 8. 1 . 1. (VII. 21,' 5.) A. B i. B. C. Ca D. 

P. 10. 1. 24. (VII. 22, 2.) II ^ A. B. C. Ca. D. 

P. 12. 1 . II. (Vn. 22, 6 .) brbtt a. B. u%7n C. Ca D. 

P. 12. 1 . 12. (Vn. 22, 6.) jfdiT I ^ II A. jpfir Ca. ^ wi?- 

iifTrB4. ^ D. ^^nfirBi. 

P. 14. 1 . 23. (VII. 23, 3.) Ca. A. ifint B i. 

P. 15. 1 . 15. (VII. 23, 5.) ^ f? I wdft B 4. 

P. 15. 1 . 22. (VII. 23, 6.) II A. C. Ca. D. ; not explained in B. 

P.16. 1.12. (VII.24,1.) UT^ii >n^A.B4.C. m^D. m^wBi. 

P. 17. 1 . 1. (VIL 24, 3.) n? II ^ A. B4. C. D. ^ B I. 

P. 18. 1. 16. (Vn. 25, 1.) before A. Ca. D. 

P. 21. 1 . 21. (Vn. 26, 3.) ’ aw iiTip infi i C. Ca D. wanvRi wfii A. wsm B. 

P. 21. 1 . 23. (VII, 26, 3.) ?Bfts^ifnr: from B 4. 

VOL. IV. *A 
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P. %%. 1. 3. (Vn. a6, 4.) A. B i. ?iw: B 4. C. Ca. D. 

P. 33. 1. 3. (VII. 37, 1.) to ^ from B 4. D. has then, in the 

margin, %itro Afterwards the commentary 

runs on : ^ etc. 

P. 33. 1. 4. (VII. 37, 1.) iftHfir UTO Ca. by a later hand, and D. 

Tfrrfit jfrg^ B. 

P. 34. 1. 14. (TIL 37, 5.) II MSS. It plight be ^nrn Siin- 

11 

P. 35. 1. 30. (TIL 38, 3.) ufirsmftr B 4. °<jirfir A. C. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 36. 1. 9. (VII. 38, 4.) rTOBT^^B 4. irareT^ A. C. Ca. D. B i. 

P.37.1.7. (VII. 39, 1.) C. Ca. A. irwTifrih B 4. mr D. 

Bi. 

P. 39. 1 . 17. (VII. 30, 3.) PTOT C. Mill, A. B. Ca. D. Possibly it might be 
P. 39. 1 . 33. (VII. 30, 3.) TRi^ w A. B 1. sret^ B 4. C. Ca. D. 

P. 39. 1. 34. (TIL 30, 3.) 11 tnn A. itot B i. 4. C. Ca. D. 

P. 30. 1. 34. (Vn. 31, 1.) 11 A. C. Ca. D. (T^ B i. 

P. 33. 1. 4. (VII. ,31, 8.) ^ B. A. C. Ca. D. 

P. 34. 1. 7. (VII. 31, 13.) wi?nfis n wtWhnr C. Ca. D. isftwrat A. B i. 

P.34. 1.33. (VII. 33,1.) Twr^ffn^llral. A. ^ftm^Ca. 

ffTt^ D. B I. 

P- 34- 1- 23- 32; I-) nfHrm ^ -° etc. is only an explanation of in A^val. 

P. 34. 1 . 35. (VII. 33, 1.) u^i^chTiii Isval. uiga-t n»i i^ |i A. ^ Ca.' isnft 

C. ■grsrnujw D. as corrected in the 

margin. B i. 

P. 33. 1 . 1. (VIL 33, 1.) ssnr after A. C. Ca. D. B. 

P- 35- P 5- C^n. 33, 1.) ^ntwnfriT: Isval. B i. 'wbniihrr A. C. Ca. D. 

P. 35. 1 . 36. (VIL 33, 1.) w II A. C. Ca. D. B i. wnpn ^ B,4., placing ift 
before It would be better to read ai instead of anr. 

P. 36. 1. 33. (VIL 33, 4.) wtT spjv: II A. Ca. ; altogether wanting in C. afira- 
im: B 4. B i. D., but in the margin afiroa?:. 

P- 39- 1- 1 - (VIL 33, 10.) aiwR Ca. C. D. awK A. B. 

P. 40. 1 . 3. (Vn. 33, 13.) B 1. winmft? B 4. D. A. Ca. Tfhhfr C. 

P. 40. 1 , 10. (VIL 33, 13.) from C. Ca. D. iji fitfrif B 4. ; deest in B i. 

P-41- L 14. (VIL 33, 16.) A. seems to have ain frey . 

P . 43. 1. 31. (VIL 33, 33.) ^itpr not in C. Ca. D. 

P. 44. 1 . 15. (VIL 33, 34.) ifro A. C. Ca. B i. B 4. m 
sraiftr D. • 

P. 45. 1. 14. (VIL 33, 37.) nmK pfw. ,B44r- 

P- 45- 15- (VII. 33, 37.) afrai: iriara; ur wai|: B 4. after irraagig:. 
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P. 45. 1 . 19. (VII. 33, 1.) AnnEr. C. Ca. pr. man. and Ca. 

sec. man. 

P. 45. 1 . 33. (VII. 33, 1.) A. B I. vTRTi^ Ca. C. D. 

P. 46. 1 . 4. (VII. 33, 1.) ^Rtrtr: B. st^j^r ^ A. C. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 46. 1 . 8. (VII. 33, 1.) mffir B 4. A. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 46. 1 . 19. (VII. 33, 1.) tr^ A. D. Ca. B i. 

P. 47. 1 . 3. (VII. 33, 3.) B 4. B I. D. 4 ^7 ^ A. Ca. 

• P. 49. 1 . 9. (VII. 33, 8.) The text is printed from Ca., including all corrections 
and marginal additions. The same text is found in D. A. has f ^ftrer ^ ^ 
So has B i., where, however, the words from the beginning 
to -41 are put twice. B 4. agrees with A., but has at the end fjp# 

I intr •g'UFs jr%T mihc: iMte ^ 11 C. has the same as Ca., 
only sfh ^ after the first MS. E. I. H. 35i3. marks a lacuna after ^ 

^ to I CTT 41 fw 4 i ^rWlsfq 4 t. 

P. 49. 1 . 18. (VII. 33, 9.) qu 3! n iW 4 t B. D. <*u.^a i 4 i imi A. C. Ca. : cf. verse 13. 

P. 50. li 16. (VII. 33, II.) jmwt and afterwards ^ from B 4. 

P. 50. 1 . 30. (VII. 33, ii.) B I. A. B. Ca. D. MS. E. I. H. 3613. ^ 4 ^? 

P.50. 1.33. (VII. 33, II.) 4 >jtr A. 5!r^ C. Ca. wspiy Brihaddev. as quoted in 
Bohtlingk and Roth’s Diet, under 

P.50. 1.35. (VII. 33, II.) The Sloka beginning with -iist wuut exists only in 
A. D. Bi. fr A. B. D. Brihaddev. 1 . c. No MS. has as Roth 

reads, uro w D. 

P. 53. 1 . 13. (VII. 34, 4.) H ^ronfii A. C. Ca. D; q^ifu B i. 

P. 56. 1 . 8. (VII. 34, 16.) 4144 B 1. 4. 414 tt A. C. Ca. D. 

P. 56. 1 . 16. (VII. 34, 17.) IT ^i 4 ti Ca. ^.man. n^l^lfi^-aiidCa. pr.man. w*s(hra 
B I. IT 41^ C. w 41 ^ A. w T^cT D. 

P. 58. 1 . 18. (VII. 34, 34.) 11 A. Ca. D. B i. B 4. 

P. 58. 1 . 30. (Vn. 34, 34.) 475(14 w uTsflui A. C. Ca. D. wssW B i. 4. 

P. 59. 1 . 8. (VII. 35, 1.) The lacuna at the end of the Viniyoga is marked in 
A. C. Ca., and supplied in Ca. by a later hand, ^(45 t)'|. D. marks no lacuna, 
but has B i. has ^ (• 

P. 61. 1 . 3. (VII. 35, 5.) After ii^ a lacuna is marked in A. Ca. wrr;?T^ B 4. 

T uf^dt C. TrunuTf^ Ca. sec. man. and D. imn B i. 

P. 61. 1 . 15. (VII. 35,^6.) snaro. No explanation is given in A. nuT^ B 4. C. Ca 
mark a lacuna after which is supplied by in Ca. sec. man. and D. 
B I. has irrmi " " 4^- 

P. 55. 1 . 4. (VII. 35, 15.) S. 3. gives at the end of the third Adhydya a KMla. In 
S. I. it is put at the beginning of th^ hymn (end of 37th Varga). It is hot in 
S. 3., nor in the text inserted in A. Colebrooke. 
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fM: w ^ -gart i 

's 4 t|; mii 

_ 'a « » _ 

a i snqi q T ^ HTITT ^ II II 

uw art^ I 

^i|§*rtr*r!ra^d^ wii^ii ^ 

m p?r aftror ■■f%rp^ti jr^raR: « « ii ^ 
art ^ntrrrfSr^wiWiT: i 
wit fit II M II 

^ arfH^i 5 [|ar 5 arfir^ i 

^ tft ?n^rt^4i' ^ tratwi: ^ aj' ifftr II II 

I take this opportunity of publishing some additional Khilas belonging to the 
preceding Mandalas. They were sent to me by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, to whose 
kin'dness I am already so much indebted. There is one complete collection of 
the Pari^ishtas of the Rig-veda. It begins ail Tij ii ^Tt t trtr; ii ir!ntre% ^ ii %jfhqTi%° 
iNmarT^ dari ia ii »n Nw# etc. It ends ^ ^ ar^ sj ^ 

II II wir »n^ »ni gr < : ^ rn wf^ ii This I shall quote as P. S. 

At the end of the first Mapdala, after the six stanzas beginning with nr fa^ 
and ending with f^i sjt ^aj a i ^ w, P. S. adds : 

jft s t t - g i i; r g i W(ft air^rait a^i^r: i rrait ^ ijW afar 11 

atrlrtW ^ fiflfS ’arft T. I at ai TT# arfe #§iTa ^ II 
^rt^rSTiMra aaf^ 1 arfthyt g fdtHitf t ai ; a^ 11 

^ia: amt^ia aat fH% 1 aais^ ^ aif faaa^: 11 

Another MS. gives the same lines with the following variations: 

^ apTHnian^^ wrift anstrai 1 

TOT >rs a |t daa a^^t.ii 

arfafa ’a §'«flRS arfa a: 1 

at afi( ar arfisr *1^ II 

arfipsh afawNr: alf^f 11 

®a^P.S. ^sp S, 1 . P- S. ^ ja»h4,?»fiTC 

^a^hhr: I P. S. after ver. 4. • ,:. 
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Tpii I 

^ ^ ^ jif I) 

These lines correspond to Mahdbhdrata I. ai88, 2189. 

The only yarious readings of any importance in the first six stanzas are, 
verse 2. ' (^ a y l^Tf” ; verse instead of x^ir^ T;. The accents too are given 

differently, but by no means correctly. 

At the end of the second'Mandala, P. S. gives the Khfla >Tj ^ vuthout repeat- 
ing the last verse fi*om the Vedic hymn. It adds the accents, but not 

correctly. The only various reading of importance is in verse a. wgHoira 

At the end of V. 44, P. S.- has the Khila wmft, as printed. 

At the end of V. 49, P. S. gives the following KMla: 

■pirn ^ I u 

wgf ’ra: nsc u Of. Khila at the end of VI. 48. 

At the end of V. 51, P. S. gives the Khila wnni, as printed. 

At the end of V. 84, P. S. gives the Khila v%, as printed. 

At the end of the 5th Mapdala, P. S. gives the S^risiikta. As Dr. Hall has 
been so fortunate as to discover a commentary on this Khila, I reprint the 
same, together with some valuable notes of his, published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXVm. p. 121. 


<5^ w 11^ 

I % t siRifa ^ 1 vt i srra sn^ f^?nr ^ 'at 1 % 

3[fir I r»nrgr ^otrftr tsnnfir to »ti<3T 

gmn i jla) - 4n gi^ i ^ tr^ ^ 1 ^ lc?!aTmftiwn| 1 ^ f^i^- 

^ ^ w iTfgyf ^ 1 ^ 

^ r%TOff 1 m 1 cs^f 

r<; r4<;iliTi^ I 8- SO.] TOTO fav ^ I ^l<5'S I 

a^a fa f a i wfiw »sn 

ar g ^ ^ 'snaaft <5^ibrihgTTfinfi^^ i 
fytgi uTTO iui< 

I % HvawtfiTifl>rTOnnt?inHSTVtfigitftTarsK i iit ’s 


» ^°‘6ther MS. '> ^ P-S. ■= Sotoethii^ wanting in this sentence. 

«>ravP.S. 

^ x* 

VOL. IV. S 
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I I TOT ^^ I TOtf^TO T TnUT f?TO >TT ^^»TSS ^TftPT 'gW^ 

wirTTT? mgro. H’^ii 

tsTTOT i 

^ ^wTTi ® ii^ii 

TOT^ I wTggtmfT: ^ gdm tott 3 T»^; i ’ 5 mrs'gi^T*r%: TjftT^Tfjrfir i 

tsrr TT^ TOTCng i ffror^JraMWif ?f«^T nTOf Tn^rr wrfWf i ^ 

^^sT^iterg 1 i fm i ^ro^if m i imi^ i TOpft ^ ^ 

*lf WWST 

w Tftfwrf fftropsniTrTfT pf i 

w ftsmf Tra^T fMTT II « II 

TO I ' 5 : 1 ^ jf^TOTOftnro i ar i -sifr ^ % TO a TOfur^rff ^iira- 

tn^ I ai ^ TOift Tnafir gjOTT^ i ^fTOi i 'ar la^TOtiigsiii air fro tot rr^aiw i arowt- 
TOn^: I froanrarci f^tiTO ^aiS« otto 'TOTw tottto^ i ffroiTf? ^tto OT^fir^- 
stfafir OT 1 artfr fiiOT ^^tt^aro^^nr i ot i TsPk') s^tg^iaTOTfir. i anfOT ^ 
iTOT^fTO^i ariaaiT^^ i ^aai'f irarwTig « gnr Tflrofa a irtwf aiin^ TOttlftfw $a: i 
aa ftOTTT aiTO rwmsiHiTflwig i ottto aiTOa^Tg i infafir aftrsf otW othi .;^^ iiSii 

’OTST iItot aro TOTiarir ftrrt ^a^ g ipi t t g i 
a! aftr#rf^ ipi^st 5 T 5 i?^® a^aar iot ^afffa^ iimi 

TOia: 1 aa OTRT ^TORTOaiTftTO#'*? w'laif^ai: i aart aa-Vii ; Han^ai ai H^ i Ttrot aanrt ar: 
arfar^anana i to ^aatrg i a^iar aSi^r ^raarf aroiaRTg i rat^ ^a^ ^tfti^rlfsf 
afaaig^ i ilhrf ar i arof arong. anaar at i aftt?ff a agan^mn i aararo at i ^fafa fro- 
iftsa^ 1 FurfiTO ^ aa ' Sn ii; anftMafa arroaro^ i [^aaaar^ io. «..] ^R ata i i ai i ar faa raha 
^ c5^ ^TTR afi^’ aaa aa^sftR i aiafafa #a: i aat | aft; ^ aaT<5^?fttaft#^ ar^ anftg i 
a arpff lat pftfa i aaraf f aaTgi ^ a ; i gt ^W ia a '^tfa ii m ii aft: <i u 

aarftsfy anft arofirar# grftsR ftrsr: i 
iwt aiTatfa aro ar ar Rahjs ar?i aiatT ^c 5 g!ft: ii{,ii 

g^s^iaa: arafa ^aa aTfcaamr i aifpiaif aif^'TO a# 15a aaff aai iaia n : agfaa I 
^iara aaa: faaai^attawfa: 1 

aigorr: asaaaft ft ft aaroa: asar: 1 

^ araaaRaiTif [1. 8is.] 1 fa^. fftronaaff 'jatsftrara: ot|^ i iarorf^ $a: 1 
wrriRj i • 

fa^ laron ^Rsaai^ 1 

^ ataaaTOna; i aiftaraart to TOifa aiirfa ^taapafa aaar antaar laa^iiftRatft:' 1 

“ ^ P. S. » atfaftK P. S. e p. S. d aaft^ P- S. 

® a° P. S. f RT P. S. 8 arftn P. S. 
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^^TirTT '^ 1 ?ft^?r<RrgfaraRin ftiro- 

xifn^w^: » 5 (« 

■■ stlft i jfi ^ ^ II « II 


1 1 ' 5 ft: ^ :s^ jlt: i q flfa ^ ' ^^ iS rH in fifgft ' <* ' iy«t 'aiT ^wr i f'^- 

ctl^i sg i t^T ^ 1 50T •af t^ire r^^a la? •ann ^ i i ti| 

jnfljftsfw I ■ 3 r^sfw 1 <iftf^ ■:j^. ^ ^ ^ a >ra ^raej iisii 

■afWwt’tcST’’ i 

^ II t II 

^giT ^t I ^ rwMraraBiH^Hiiw r Hfes ^ irtH sia n^ i ^ ^ftaiijr i f'aiftiw^: i ^R5^ft>ri^^ sn?:- 
Tnfti ’T# smift? I I 5 fl?simjr(m«w(r 4 inn ^ *m JtlTii; 

fVnTTTi util 

iWSTO ftiwr nTWgST oFOtwi^l 


wfwarijT ii<iii 

g igir^ : 1 JTsft H' n agr gl i ^ ait < 5 ^ a giiw i> i^ i piMfi %rwtfiT i ftiar^ ftiw 

fa i ^ ntt '^ST • ai^fwf 'anfta: ^■««jflntiir<'«aifT na i Tgi rc;«i|q^aaTfarii atai^ i 

^ l i Ti naf 41 i flt ia i«fl i g t ft i f vngis ft * ;^ i wwkwjt ar i in ftnifti? tSNi aq i ^a wftq 


HWI^^ ll«.ll 

inta: qirnm^ ara; na^^ftaf? i 
qsj^ nftt 5 ft; '^ip^n q 5 ^: inoii® 


'TOia: 1 1 5ft: »naRr: qiw nntsfticTiq*^^ i wrffif a i are aiftiftsaipr aw antn^ i q3|af 
jflur^ t q i ift iri 5 fttT{^ I 5 raat 1 w ^u ra i ai?n<^ ? ft q g i ' q q i i ft ' gt^ ^ xisain^ ' ^igfSi l saafgi 

5ft; aarfa: aw! aftfaw afa anraf i wraam’^ ii io ii aft; 5 ii 
ai^ jNn ijin afa aw w|a 1 
l5ift aiaft a fw aiat aaarfii^ft^ 11 'i'iu 

wanft; i iww afar at amia aam ar fgawft; 1 amawfafir awatw i n; 1 

[ftaaana ?• V] ^ ' awair 1 aa: | aifa 5 ft^ w afa a^ta^ a*aa aaa « aaatf w a ff anraarar- 
aiftarif atilt aa aaftt* faa ft aa ^ a% aiaa faaraa in'iii 
ara: fanrtfa fa^ aft ft ^ I 

fa amt faft ataft ft ^ man 

aana; i ata; arf i ft T H t Paaft ^am; 1 faratfft ^iptifa atfttfti ^aa 1 arai^a^ 1 war 
a^ rf^fa ata: i ft fa#ir fftaftinaiT aftgw ft aa ^ aft aa fftaa laafaaftafariitf^ftaa 
aft faaraa aaraa 111511 


• ® at^attsfaf P. S. ’’ «5T P. S. ® at P. S. > tftfftr P. S. ^ ftt P. S. 

® Vajasaneyi-Sanhit^ XXXIX. 4. ^ ftf W P- S. 
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fi;ar»j^iT (??5iY »rnt%^ w w ^ ii i^ii 

I ’gt f wT f. tignH i i >T 3 rn^g:T?nm: i 

tranT fg T fl ' I <t^<(v>HH8-m‘ m i ^ fed 5 raTftnfi>^ i ^fs^T ^rr i 'gfa^TO ^fgii f tr »nlni^- 

> fqi- ' a;} fuf i TOffl Frf^1fa iqi f<; Aig< 4 ^ ' h^ ii ii 

- - _ _ _ ^ 

^ r^<g 4 tn‘ < 5 ^' Hiii^iO H ’OT ^ II “ts II 
*■ ■ ■ 

^T’S: I I ’i: ^rfbro i ftciflTT^^Tv^fl: i innft' ^ i 

^ I ^ I fTOT I ?HftfTTO%5If5nf^»nBT^^ i ^ 

1 K^'^l fa^g i MV g i r II <18 II 

irt »i ^ % iTTiTt^ H^ftiTs^TnrftnflW^® i 
wr fftw iT^ nrtt ii 

I ipjjf 1 ’tr: nr: i ?[tw trfrmftw: i i i 

II mil ^ ^ II 

The following various readings in the fourteen verses which stand at the end 
of the S'risiikta have been gleaned from Dr. Hall’s edition and from the P. S. : 
Verse i6, as numbered in my preface, ^ instead of -fera; H. 

— 17. H. P. S. TRt^n ; P. S. P. S. xrflTBfi P. S- 

— 18. three times, as in S. 2., P. S. swri H. 

— 30. »nR%in P. S. 

— 31 . *Rr H. *m P. S. instead of hv. 

— 33. *nwv H. P. S. 

— 33. VFTOilTI H. »iTiii?ff P. S. 

34. stands as v. 38 in H. P. S. ^wn»i H. » n fyn f t r 4» n* i P. S. >iw 

vtP.S. “ ■ 

— 35. stands as v. 36 in H. P.S. innjsv instead of Tmrfit^. “iiimBfi' P. S. 

for»rfvH.P.S. 

— 36. stands as v. 34 in H. P. S. ftvsft: instead of wtsfl-' P. S. 

— 37. stands as v. 25 in H. P. S. •<3^: H. P. S. 

— 28. stands as v. 37 in H. P. S., where a second line is supplied, 

'?fi^^%irT H. ; to this P. S. adds at the end ftm. In the 
first line H. reads ^ni^, P.S. wni^:; P. S. ?ftir for both 
for f^^:. 

29- <ir<« H. P. S. >nr. ^ P. S. After »m H. P. S. 


if P. S. 


” ti^’p.s. 


55V° P.S. 
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The commentary on the S'rtsiikta, published by Dr. Hall, is ascribed to Yidyd- 
dhara, to Vidyd Tirtha Mahesvara, and to Vidydranya Svdmm. Dr. Hall adds 
the following extracts and remarks, which bear on the character of this peculiar 
hymn: 

“ I here extract a part of Govinda S'dstri’s commentary on the forty-fifth 


couplet of the AtharoaiiOrraliasya : sRT^fhs# 


^ UHT fa(r5PTf%it^ ipuftt 
UiTii UaiJT H 

r# ^tTTT^^fa 

ftwudsfii 

c5^ mnf ftaiif ii 

■ssr^ft W '5®^ 


TcNf^: I 


■sTreftfir ^ I 


ajTinT (raTOS- 


^ ft'sr ^ 1 

uhi v^retr urth^ft u?i utftrsr: ii 

^ I uW vuw a Giann i a '^TTOTtss^ragsruT wfimfisr i ti^- 

finRrrrnn dhm i ^Tj^raiRr fammn: ubi fta ani i 

ubi ftiag ubrtmT arct^ i aifaai wiariTT;: ubraifHnft ubi ubnnu t 
uttbut awsfMt ^anT?! wtsc? vmsrfiT^ “a f^5bf i anbapmfiwufa^ ^nar 
ufnr wwauT^tuif i ^f^aroia (ra<re5- 

“A passage is given, first of all, professedly from the Lakshmt^stma of the 
KdU-Jchai).§a. It runs thus: ‘Unrivalled mother of Madana, aMding in the 
mansion of Upendra, thou art S'ri. With countenance delightful to the mind 
as is the moon, to the moon thou art lustre, and radiance to the sun. Effulgent 
art thou throughout the bright triple world. Constantly be thou benignant, 0 
Lakshmi, protectress, to thy adorers. Ever art thou the intrinsic combustive 
energy of fire. Vedhas, through, thy agency, created this multiform universe. 
Vi^wambhara also, by means of thee, has upheld it all. Constantly be thou 
benignant, 0 Lakshmi, protectress, to thy adorers.’ This, urges Govinda,.on the 
argument of verbal similarity and indiscrepancy of import, is paraphrased from 
the S'ri-sukta of the Athananorwda, Some nameless scholiast of the Sa/yta kati 
is next alleged to have spoken of ‘the Sri-mkta" as notoriously Atharvaija. 
From the 'Lakshmi sukta nirukta a couplet is then adduced, with its explanation : 

VOL. rv. * 0 
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and it should thus seem — as will he seen in the farther progress of this paper— 
that not only the S'rUukta, but its appendix as well, has enjoyed an exposition 
other than that which I now print. Govinda tells us, in fine, that somewhere 
else it is shown at length that the S'ri-sukta is the theme of a detailed account 
in the Meruriantra. AU this is abundantly flaccid and unsatisfying. 

“ The flrst book of the VisJinvrpurdna, ninth chapter, has these words, in the 
narration of the churning of the ocean : 

iTin f'l'iirasKn'W fWiTT I 

’rt pr. I 

“‘Subsequently, seated on an expanded lotus beaming with brilliancy, the 
goddess S'ri, bearing a lotus, emerged from that sea ^mUk. Joyfully did the 
great sages laud her with the S'ri-sukta’ 

“ According to the commentator, who repeats its commencement, that hymn 
was the very one with which we are concerned. No one can know more about 
the matter than he knew : and he can have known nothing. 

“ Another melody addressed to S'ri, but claiming Indra for its author, will be 
found in the same chapter of the Yuhniurfurd'ea that has just been quoted from, 
beginning with the hundred and sixteenth stanza, and ending with the hundred 
and thirty-flrst. 

“ Still another set of verses, eulogistic of Lakshmi, extending to only seven 
couplets, is cited, agreeably to one version, in the Ddna-kamaldkara and else- 
where. Colebrooke has translated them in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. L, 
pp. 179 and 180. Here is the first of them ; 

UT ^ w ^nflir u yiag 11 

“ But of much more customary occurrence than any of the before mentioned 
poems is the Lakshmi-hridaya-stotra, in one hundred and six stanzas. It pur- 
poriSi in its colophon, to be derived from the UUara-kdv4a of the Atharva-rahasya, 
whatever that work may be. The introductory lines are subjoined : 

“‘To Lakshmi — identical with supreme prosperity; lustrous as pure gold; 
splendour incorporate; of apparel like gold; whose person glitters with all 
manner of embellishments; bearing a citron, a golden vase, and an aureate 
lotus; the primaeval energy; the -univeraal genitrix; reposing on the left thigh 
of Vishnu — I make obeisance.’” 
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Instead of the three verses at the end of the Khila which follows the S^risdlcta, 
printed pp. xlii and xliii of the preface to the third volume, one MS. at Saugor 
has the following four lines: 

^ spr^i 
^rsr i 

TEt II 

At the end of VI. 44, P. S. ^ives the Khila as printed on page xlix of mj preface 
to the third volume. It omits, however, the third verse, and inverts the order 
of w. I and 2. It reads instead of tot i. 

P. 66 . 1 . 4- (VII. 36, I.) TITWR iWif II R-aiR TO 

P. 67. 1 . 4. (VII. 36 , 3 ) B 4. 

P. 67. 1 . 12. (VII. 36,4.) ^15; 11 A. B I. ■g^B4. ^srurCa. D. 

P. 70. 1 . 4. (VII. 37, 1.) ^ A. C. Ca.'B 1. 4. 

P. 72. 1 . 7. (VII. 37, 6.) II A. B 1. 4. C. Ca. D.' 

P. 73. 1 . 2. (VII. 37, 8.) B 4. A. §. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 76. 1 . 23. (VII. 39, 1.) ijTjf A^val. B I. un A. 0 . Ca. D. 

P. 78. 1.3. (VII. 39, 3.) nfroiii ^TOnuA.C.Ca. ^fw:B4. ■^fror: irtr tout B i. 
TTftOTT. R D. 

c 

P. 78. 1 . 24. (VII. 39, 3.) Ca. JtftTTTf^ A. B. ; deest in C. finShTT D. 

P. 79. 1 . 13. (VII. 39, 6.) B. 

P. 79. 1 . 24. (VII. 39, 7.) '5tT§T?Ri ^ etc. A. B I. “rfirern B fri n ifi;in 

etc. Ca. C. D. '5ffh|Trr: t: towi ^ tot to TOg wjfr: ^^ii ' tt i i : 

7^ etc. B. This shows that the omission after existed also in the 

B. copies. According to VII. 40, 7, where the same verse is explained again, the 
original explanation was ’grtgr^T ^ TisTOmtT’trihTTOijTiH TOUff wf 1 ^ 11 

P..80. 1 . 10. (VII. 40, 1.) II A. C. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 82. 1 . 20. (VII. 40, 7.) See VII. 39, 7. The repetition of the commentary, 
though in an abridged form, shows that the lacuna in the former instance 
existed already in the original codex of the commentary. 

P. 84. 1 . 23. (VII. 41, 3.) ^ before to by conjecture. 

P. 83. 1 . 7. (VII. 41, 6 .) TO%tir. B 4. TOi^: A. C. Ca. D. to^ B i. : cf. the 
next verse. 

P. 86. 1 . 18. (VII. 42, 2.) I before ^ from B. Sd.yana took ^ for and 
immediately afterwards to: for froNt:. 

P. 87. 1. 12. (VII. 42, 4.) ^ OTTO only in A. B i. 

P. 89. 1 . 8. (VII. 43, 2.) TOOT'ii A. B. C. Ca. D. 

P. 89: 1. 9. (VII. 43, 2.) ^ B 4. ^ B I. A. C. Ca. ^ D. : cf. the next 
verse. 
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P. 89. 1 . 15. (VII. 43, 3.) II A. C. Ca. D. B i. ; not in B 4. 

P. 89. L 16. (Vn. 43, 3.) II C. Ca. A. B. D. 

P. 90. 1. 6. (YII. 43, 4.) ’rfii 5PJ:, and the explanation of it, is left out in A.B.C.Ca. 
It could easily he supplied in this way : tjfir m w etc. 

P. 93. 1 . 30. (VII. 45, 1.) The Viniyogas are left out in A. and B. 11 etc. 

I qrffqnfmr I ^ etc. D. The lacuna may he supplied 

in this way : ^ u amfir 11 ar® 1. 1. 11, 

qwm I a etc. 

P. 94. 1 . 36. (VII. 46, 1.) II A. C. Ca. D. B i. 15^ urw etc. B 4. 

P. 95. 1 . 10. (VII. 46, 3.) is prohahly left out after uw:. . 

P. 93. 1 . 13. (VII. 46, 3.) from C. Ca. D. 

P. 95. 1 . 30. (VII. 46, 3.) B 4. wftBjiwqiT^iTtr A. C. Ca. D. B i. 

P. 95. 1. 31. (VII. 46, 3.) fsjwT II fruiT A. The whole passage is left out in C. Ca. D. 
P. 95. 1 . 33. (VII. 46, 3.) fsTitunir B 4. 

P. 96. 1 . 19. (VII. 47, 1.) From dimiaf to (nr^ taken from C. Ca. D. 

MS. E.I.H. 3613 (Colehrook#), containing the 5th Ashtaka, is the same as Ca. 
See, for instance, VII. 50, 4. 

P. 98. 1. 19. (VII. 48, 1.) uuwfrw II A. C. Ca. D. B i. ■srof B 4. 

P. 98. 1 . 35. (VII. 48, 3.) qrwtfh^: 11 B i. C. Ca. D. A. 

•3^ B 4. The original reading might hare been something like 3^ uM- 

iwjq; 1 uisii(^' 5 r<^iT I 

P. 99. 1 . 14. (VII. 48, 3.) 11 ■fkiaii' B. A. Ca. D. 

P. 100. 1 . 30. (VII. 49, 3.) af§[T%: before from B. 

P. loi. 1 . 13 . (VII. 49, 4.) arar: A. C. and Ca. pr. man. Ca. sec. man. and D. 
before 

P. 103. 1 . 3. (VII. 30, 1.) B I. rfpp A. C. Ca. D. ■rh?: B 4. : 

cf. RTc RRuiu in the Dhdtup. 

P. 103. 1 . 13. (VII. 30, 3.) B 4. ^ A. C. Ca. D. g^g’qBi. 

P. 103. 1 . 8. (VII. 30, 4.) RT to 31 3^r3° from D. 3 t 1 nr 3?rift ur 

■* 1 3^. B 4. 

P. 104. 1. 4. (VII. 31, 1.) 3 B 4. 3T A. C. Ca. D. 

W ijbnA B I. 

P. 109. 1. II. (VII. 33, 1.) 3iraT JTT3^ etc. II 3n®T f?Tft3T3rr^TOlsf|3: q-qwn gt fr ig 
33° I A* C. Ca. D. and B 4. pr. man. fjnfNrarftcrer ’ a 'q fa i i^ Tn: 33*31311- 

B 4. sec. man., and B i. 

P.,109. 1- 18. (VII. 33, 1.) 3^1341313 II 3^T333T3? See alsO VII. 43, I. • 

P. 109. 1 . 18. (VII. 33, 1.) 31331 Ca. D. 3^ B I.; ibid, B I. 

P. no. 1. 3. (VII. 33, 1.) 33^ f45ifH C.D. ira^f^rfir A. Ca. 33 ^ C.Colebr. 
33331331361. 33 ^ 331 33 fir Roth’s edition. 
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P. II3. 1 . 6. (VII. 55, 7.) from C. Ca. D. 

P. II 3 . 1 . la. (VII. 55, 8.) Btss^ A. HTO^Ca. D. 

p. iia. 1 . 16. (VII. 55, 8.) The Sanhitds have at the end of the third Anuvdka 
a Khila. 

wjfi wmftratd fVr Bsrtw 1 


vn itiu 

vtititfr ■!!m t 

vl: 3T® luii 

^hir: 1 

vw ** invji^rhifr n^ii 

vihr •arif MTV)hni^d<tpt: 1 

vfr ^sifaeW^^ I 
wsh^WfirasnftK ^nfir qni^^: 11 m 11 
vn x rf iq f 4 0 FeB?! Fd^s) rn 4 ^ 1 

fHT ^ Hiw wftv ii«(ii 

u^Nit iT^ Tm vtsnfWrt#^ I 

3q| mnf nsii 


^nff ^ 1 

to! (f^ ^ H b II 


S. 3. adds the folio-wing verses : 

aft ^ 1 T^ ^ ^ tfiwi I 

^VTW«g waj: ii«-ii* 

iB^Wi ^ ^ I 
^ ^ ’Ei^Wl II <10 II 

mfiiR irtta wrarf^ ’rfeil Fh«s.*ii«h: i 

^ ^ '«^<|ri4<lH<l«ilW »?tnf5r?Tt»t IISSIl'' 

vftfrre^ S. 3. at the end. 

P. 114. 1 . 31. (VII. 56, 8.) A. Ca (sic), or ^ftm? 

P. 1 15. 1 . 1. (VII. 56, 9.) The commentary to this and to the next verse is omitted 
in A. C. Ca. D. and C. Colehr. AU the C. MSS. (exc. B i.) have " - 


* sit P.S. MS. Wilson, 437. ftniMS.Wikon,43i. ” strong S.i. «?iwP.S. 
'* bt%fw P. S. « P. S. MS. Wilson. ^ Colebr. S, i. MS. Wilson. * >|fit 

Colebr. •> P. S. MS. Wilson. ‘ Beest in P. S. ^ Deest in P. S. 
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wnroiK t. The explanation printed in brackets is written hv a 7 + t 

wm 4 ^ ^wfhfw 

fhfk II in^ 

P. ii8. 1. 19. (VII. 56, 18.) h^'H a. B. C. Ca. D. “ ^*‘ 

P m ]'■ Tmf' A. B. C. Ca D 

p"!' m ftnnwB.. ■ 

• 1-8. 1. 20. (VII. 59, 4.) ^ ^ g_ Q_ 

P.i29.1.24.(VIL59,7.)f^,, ft^j^_jB4.C.Ca.D. ^Bi. 

P. 130. 1. 10. (VII. 39, 8.) sidi A. B. C. Ca. D. 

P‘ ■59> 13.) No commentary is griven in A fa ro n 1 -l 

tion given in brackets is taken literally Ih" 

’^gi!m9mhTruTpi:^ii x ’*3 - |trnps jr^fir 5,^^^ 

B -If ^V (TO B- O-l^. 

P m I ^ °’‘“-’^®‘- <^A.Ca 

B .33. 1 5, (vn. to, t) fromT^ ®' '''’’*^ ” B 

135- 1 * 5 * (VII. 60, 6.) -anr rr 

P m ,'■ 7 'r- ^ 

P -137 I’la mi 

tion of the same^rse at ^ttndnf ^ 

5ibT5i3#n!^. ®4- lias iiCT 



VARIETAS LEC’riGJfiS. 


fl 

P. 138. 1 . 25. (VII. 61, 3.) HIT ^Tift n ^ iTin 

<^^ 3 SiT(Ca. '^tre Tni[ HFrnrtnr. A. ^rnmin C. 

tfiK The emendation given is simpler than it would he to read 

(‘ different from truth’), hk: ?n«iW vrr: B i. 

P. ,139. 1 . 17. (VII. 61, 4.) from B. vmwjt n ■pr A. B. C. Ca. 

■ P. 139. 1 . 21. (VII. 61, 5.) I ^ >#fir II u^'j^wvfir A. C. Ca. B. 

P. 141. 1 . 1. (VII. 62, 1.) B4. gives a marginal explanation of u fi r fi t a H : 1 fmm 

■P. 141. 1 . II. (VII. 62, 2.) A. f w^i iiii ^ ° Ca. C. f^fmrng^- 

^ B I. Ait. Brdh. V. 14. 

P. 147. 1 . 12. (VII. 64, 4.) if is probably dropped before snf. 

P. 149. 1 . 14. (VII. 65, 4.) ^ nfir repeated after c5i% in A. C. Ca. B i. ; not 
in B 4. 

P. 150. 1 . 3. (VII. 66, 1.) ^ntn^ 11 ’artr^ A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 130. 1 . 24. (VII. 66, 3.) ii^ II a. B. C. Ca. : cf. Rv. VII. 19, ii. Rv. X. 69, 4, 
it is explained by wrt Tn< 5 fii?tT. 

P. iji. 1 . 20. (VII. 66, 6.) II A. C. Ca. ; deest in B 1. 4. 

P. 154. 1 . 9. (VII. 66, 13.) B 4. usrr^. A. C. Ca. B i. 

P. 155. 1 . 7. (VII. 66, 13.) ^ -qifir II A. B i. vni ^?fir C. Ca. vugt B 4. 

P. 133. 1 . 9. (VII. 66, 13.) iFOTinnr from B 4. irar^n B i. 

'P. 133. 1 . 19. (VII. 66, 16.) II Ca. 

itHT^ A. • quite corrupt in C. ; not in B 4. B i. pr. man. cor- 

rected to Hifinivf t Twrit^ . 

P. 136. 1 . 7. (VII. 66, 18.) w? 5 hii° C. Ca. A. B. 

P. 137. 1 . 4. (VII. 67, 1.) All MSS.j except B 1. 4., mark a lacuna after ^ i to 
u|°. A later hand in Ca. Colebr. supplies it ^ 

P. 138. 1 . 8. (VII. 67, 4.) gmwT MSS. ■pvt: ? 

P. 138. 1 . 10. (VII. 67, 4.) vtih ^ II vnffm A. ^JifNnr C. Ca. m B i.; not 
in B 4. wdhit is expected after it. 

P. 139. 1 . 8. (VII. 67, 6.) (5^ B; i?S C. Ca. ; illegible in A. ; perhaps i5w. 

P. 160. 1 . 3. (VII. 67, 8.) nnva i i« T : A. C. Ca. imretr: B i. 4. : cf. Pdn. VII. 4, 13. 
P.160.1.3. (VII. 67, 8.) K^ugi; B I. B 4. wssr A. Ca.; left out 

in C. Tr5mf^i?!T ? 

P. 163. 1 . 3. (VII. 68, 3.) A. ■^"uCa. '^E^m^Bi. ’^('m^)«B 4. 

P. 163. 1 . 7. (VII. 68, 3.) TOiifirB I. vn?nrA.C. Ca. im:^B4. 

P. 163. 1 . 13. (VII. 68, 6.) imi miiT^ II mtw unmw A. Ca. to ^to 
uwrrajr C. iuro ^ro B 4. pr. man. to Tn«ni B 4. sec. man. ww 

‘jif wp'iBii PerihAps ii^ lETO Jri«iuw. GfIV. 3, 14. 

P. 164. 1 . 10. (VII. 68, 8.) n A. B 1. 4. C. Ca. S ' 
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P. 164. L 15. (Vn. 68, 8.) ^ -af « A. B i. 4. C. Ca. 

P. 167. L 13. (Vn. 69, 6.) C. Min has a lacuna from this verse to the beginning 
of the sixth Adhy^ya. 

P. 167. 1 . 15. (VII. 69, 6.) fa aa l a 11 fsrta A. Ca. fima B 4. B i. 

P. 167. 1 . 21. (VII. 69, 7.) ftrf^ A. B 1. 4. Ca. WM ? 

P. 168. 1 . 19. (VII. 70, 1.) I B I. ^art ^ ansfts^wTir 1 Ca. A. 

■wgt a ’STEt: aiwfr B 4. ^ 

P. 168. 1 . 22. (VII. 70, 1.) ^ WRfta A. Ca. B 4. wraffla B i. 

P. 169. 1 . 4. (VII. 70, 2.) ar before ai by conjecture. 

P. 169. 1 . 2,5. (VII. 70, 4.) etc. S 4 yana explains either as a verbal 
form or as a superlative. 

P. 170. 1 . 13. (VII. 70, 5.) 5 Rni from B 4., which has not 

P. 170. 1 . 14. (VII. 70, 5.) B 4. Hafir A. Ca. 

P. 172. 1 . 22. (VII. 71, 4.) at by conjecture. 

P. 17a. 1 . 2j. (VII. 71, 4.) II A. Ca. B i. arani etc. B 4. 

P. 173. 1 . 1. (VII. 71, 4.) isaai? B I. ara 'an? A. B 4. Ca. It may be arsa cf. 
Rv. VI. 42, 2. 

P. 173. 1 . 2. (VII. 71, 4.) at II at A. B. Ca. 

P. 173. 1 . 12. (VII. 71, 5.) arairatf 11 faairaa A. firMujaa B. Ca. 

P. 174. 1 . 7. (VII. 72, 1.) atfl^ II 1 A. B. Ca. jfta^?iaa ? 

P. 174. 1 . 16. (VII. 72, 2.) a^iarfir^ra B I. asaifinsa A. Ca. ; not in B 4. 

P. 174. 1 . 21. (VII. 72, 2.) The passage from the Brihaddevatd is quoted by Kuhn 
in the Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschung I. 442. from a Berlin MS. of the 
same. Various readings from A. Colebrooke are published by Prof. Roth amongst 
the errata of the same volume. The readings marked M. M. are from a MS. 
lately (1862) received from India. It generally agrees with the Berlin MS., and 
the readings of these two MSS. are mostly preferable to those of the MSS. of 
S 4 .yana. According to the principles, however, which I have tried to follow 
throughout this edition of Sdyana, I was not at liberty to receive them in the 
text> because the MSS. clearly show that Sdyana was either not acquainted or 
not satisfied with these readings, and that he gave his extracts from the Bp- 
haddevatd either from other MSS. or from memory. 

P. 174. 1 . 22. (VII. 72, 2.) Kuhn, M. M. TOg A. Ca. B. 

P. 174. 1.23. (VII.72, 2.) ui:e3iB I. TO?jtA.Ca. Roth found tosjt. 

P. 174. 1 . 23. (Vn. 72, 2.) wra ir A. B I. wnm Ca. Kuhn, M. M. 

P. 174. 1, 24. (Vn. 72, 2.) % hh: Ca. % -jih: A. t^iT B i. The Brihad; has 

RM. M. * 

P. 174. 1.24. (Vn.72, 2.)uri^. Kuhn, M.M.: ruci^. A.B. ^ns^Ca, . * 

P. 174. 1 . 25. (VII. 72, 2.) Kuhn. 
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P. 174. 1 . 25. (VII. 72, 2.) Kuhn, A.^ M. M. Ca. 

P. 174. 1 . 26. (VII. 72, 2.) II M. M. 

P. 174. 1 . 25. (Vn. 72, 2.) II j^rmKT Kuhn, M. M. u 

Kuhn, M. M. 

P. 175. 1 . 1. (Vn. 72, 2.) Kuhn. UTsgjj M. M. fsigm A. B. Ca. ft- 
f|[HT M. M. 

P. 175. 1 . 2. (Vn. 72, 2.) II A. B. jra^finjCa. Kuhn, ^^rc- 

ftni M. M. 

P. 175. 1 . 3. (VII. 72, 2.) (T^ Kuhn, M. M. if ^ A. Ca. B. 

P. 173, 1 . 3. (VII. 72, 2.) irS^n^ntT Kuhn, M. M. in ra r wi^ t A. Ca. B. 

P. 173. 1 . 3, (Vn. 72, 2.) Ku h n, M.M. (only throughout). 

P. 175. 1 . 4. (VII. 72, 2.) 41 Pi Of Kuhn, M. M. 

P. 175. 1 . 7. (Vn. 72, 3.) all SanhiM MSS. 

P. 175. 1 . 8. (VII. 72, 3.) S^yana read for wfirrh. The Pada MS. (Mill) 
had indeed pr. man. B. 

P. 175. 1 . 12. (VII. 72, 3.) iifc^airn II A. Ca. B i. ; left out in B 4. 

P. 175. 1 . 8. (Vn. 72, 5.) from B. ?;f^ A. Ca. 

P. 177. 1. 3. (Vn. 73, 2.) 4 ^ 4 ' j4a* i yT i ^ A. Ca.; deest in B. 

P. 178. 1 . 4. (Vn. 73, 4.) 44 4^ 4 11 A. iratff ^ Ca. iraiif B 4. ; deest 

in B I. 

P. 180. 1. 12. (Vn. 74, 5.) jPToSir I A. B. C. ipracHT? 

P. 181. 1 . 4. (Vn. 73, 1.) A. Ca. B I. P^iL ^ sil^ Rig-vidh. 

P. 181. 1 . 4. (VII. 73, 1.) nr Rig-ridh. A. Ca, B 1. 

P. 181. L 4. (VII. 73, 1.) ipn 4 A. Ca. B i. vpjt Rig-vidh. 

P. i8r. 1 . 3. (VII. 73, 1.) A. Ca. B i. Rig-vidh. 

P. 181. 1 . 14. (VII. 73, i.) It would be better to read ^ faa b « . 

P. 182. 1 . 12. (VII. 73, 3.) 4tfiT A. B. iraiftr Ca. 

P. 182. 1 . 19. (VII. 73, 4.) 4^ II ’4^ gin A. Ca. B r. -4rtifl 1#: B 4. 

P. 183. 1. 4. (VII. 73, 3.) 'artast ’tht'’ n vifift A. nm® Ca. wa 2rbt° B 1. 

P. 183. 1 . 3. (Vn. 73, 3.) rjRirpi® II tsFnw° A. Ca. B i. i:pnw without PiPng® B 4. 

P. 183. 1 . 22. (VII. 75, 3.) S^yana took snr for the locative. 

P. 183. 1 . 23. (Vn. 76, 3.) II A. '^nj^ B I.; the whole passage is 
left out in B 4. Ca. 

P. 183. 1 . 24. (Vn. 76,-3.) mft II u fa n fr iniig to A. 4# vfif 

TO 4 <i<iflwl*<-»iM!ifl 4 Ca. w <qrw 4 i ft i! n ^fir 4 swfir itSir ^ s B 4. ^ral 

4; 4 wcfir si B i. 

P. 188. 1 . 2. (Vn. 77, 1.) 41 after 4re4T4 A. Ca. B I. 

P. 189. 1 . 9. (VH. 77, 4.) 4^ to from B4. 

P. 189. 1. 20. (Vn. 77, 3^) B 4. 

VOL. IV. *E 
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P.190. 1. 14. (Vn. 78, 1.) repeated aftea* w ia A. Ca. B i. 

P. 193. 1. 10. (Vn. 79, 3.) A. Ca. B i. 

P. 194. L 5. (VIL 79, 5.) ^VRSMTO A. B I. 

C. MiU begins again from the sixth Adhy^ya, but as it does not differ from 
Ca., it is only occasionally mentioned. 

P. 198. 1 . 15. (Vn. 81, 6.) A. omits all from to the end. 

P. 199. 1 . 17. (VII. 8a, a.) i?! ■pi A. B. Ca. ■ It should be ffw, as imm^ately 
afterwards. 

P. 199. 1 . 18. (Vn. 8a, a.) etc. A. Ca. B i. wlsr. B. 

P. 199. 1 . 19. (Vn. 83, a.) ■sns>ft A. 11 Ca. 

B I. 

P. 200. 1 . 35. (Vn. 83, 5.) sjTfimfir u sr laafit A. B i. ^ Ga. 

P. 203. 1 . 33. (Vn. 83, 1.) wrajifir M g i r a^ fii Ca. w!^f a A. B i. 

P. 204. 1 . 9. (VIL 83, a.) ^bmj A. Ca. B. 

P. 307. 1 . 16.' (VII. 83, 10.) from B 1. 4. 

P. 310. 1 . s. (VII. 85, 1.) u B X. and margin of B 4- A. Ca. 

P. 310. 1 . 9. (VII. 85, 1.) fipr: etc. In all cases, where the masenline is jised, in^: 
has to be supplied. 

P. an. 1.8. (VII. 83, 3.) A. (cf. Wilson, s. v. wni<* i <wi r Ca. ’arai- 

ai^B. aamSwBi. 

P. 314. 1 . 7. (VII. 86, 5.) a after A Ga. B. ; not in C. 

P. 214. 1 . 9. (Vn. 86, 3.) Ca. B i. A. B 4. 

P. 314. 1 . 16. (Vn. 86, 6.) (iWc5 A. B I. Ca. ; not in B 4. 

P. 314. 1 . 18. (VIL 86, 6.) JWT^° B. A. Ca. 

P. 314. 1 . 33. (VIL 86, 6.) if wwt ffpftaa A # ajo’fiidlatf Ca. a fvpftajtr B 4. 

P. 330. 1 . ai. (VIL 88, 3.) 11 A. Ca. B 4. B i. 

P. 331 . 1 . 4. (Vn. 88, 4.) Sdyana read instead of *i?i6i;. 

P. 342 . 1 . 2. (VIL 88, 6.) Ca. wawr A. after mn. 

P. 333. 1 . II. (Vn. 89, 3.) Ca. aftfroiW ^ Tvi A. B 4. 

B I. 

P. 335. L 10. (Vn. 90, 3.) Siyana seems to take ww as one word. 

P.aa^. isa. (Vn.9o,,3.) 3si^hi^ A. B 4- 

B j. 

P. 331. L-20. (V 35 . 93, 1.) from B 4. 

P. 333. 1 . II. (VH. 93, 4.) A- B. Ca. 

P . 235. 1 . 3. (VII. 93, 3.) 44314 li H Bwinwff A Ca. wtaiiw B. 

B- 235. 1 . 13. (Vn. 93, 3.) wTfdfr B 4* A. »g=9f Ca. Bi. 

P. 336. 1 . 7. (VIL 93, 5.) A. C. omit all from to 1. B 4. has ?twi 

sTjnriCT aw ft ntt tar 
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sr^ HiWifW'^n lR?fWl|; ff 5!^ SPfN|a HfT w 

f^ii B I. has 11 fSE. All left out in Ca. 

P. 337. 1 . 13. (Vn. 93, 8.) m befo]» hy conjecture. 

P, 238. 1 . 13. {VII. 94, 3.) tjTOsrrii ttTR^ Ca. 

P. 243. 1 . 13. (VII. 95, 5.) xiF4^&ii B I. A. C, Ca. 

P. 243- 1 - 33- (Vn. 95, 3.) B 4. A. Ca. B I. 

, P. 244. 1 . 6. (VH. 93, 6.) H ^ A- Ca. ; not in B 1. 4. 

P. 244. 1 . 10. (Vn. 96, 1.) feTft4T left out in A. Ca. B i. tkrfhiT i iWKn'fa : 

|;ihn B 4. 

P. 244. 1 . II. (VII. 95, 1.) ij A-Ca. B. 

P. 232. 1 . 3. (VII. 98, 3.) It A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 232. 1 . 18. (VII. 98, 4.) 11 A. B. Ca- 

P. 233. 1 . 10. (Vn. 98, 6.) S%ana seems to have read 

P. 234. 1. la. (Vn. 99, 1.) 1. 4. A. Ca. 

P. 233. L 16. (Vn. 99, 1.) After Ca. marg. adds 

P. 233. 1 . 17. (VII. 99, 3.) from B 4- C^- ’•H: of C.Cole- 

hrooke ; deest in Ca. B i. A. 

^ « 

P. 236. 1. 13. (Vn. 99, 3.) ■a? ?rer vsr II ^ a aa A. ^ aa (perhaps for aa^ aa) Ca. 
a^aaraaBi. 

P. 236. 1 . 24. (Vn. 99, 6.) w ^ B 4. 

P. 260. 1. 26. (VII. 100, 6.) II A. Ca. ® H 

P. 261. 1 . 23. (VII. loi, I.) faararfranpfii^ arw .A- >a^ aanp jC%. ^ 

^Jfrwpfirea auait B I. fro aHT«jpfi#^[aTa^ Eig-vidh. 

P. 262. 1. 1. (VII. loi, I.) wQff f afirta?tpT^ Bag-aidL 

P. 269. 1. 3. (VII. 103, 7.) affr u jft A. Ca. ; dc^ in B i. 

P. 270. 1. II. (VII. 103, 10.) The following verse is given by the SanMt^ MSS. at 
the end of this hymn. 

f%r % aiifr 1 
a^ aaai fault wfij.ytf: 11 
Cf. Atharva-veda IV. 13, 14. aain^. 

P. 270. 1 . 22. (Vn. 104, 1.) ar after A. Ca. ; not in B i. and Anukr. 

P. 273. 1 . 4. (VII. 104, 3.) ^^a ai ap ai B i. ^a^Ha i a aai A. Ca. ,(.?). 

P. 273. 1 . 19. (VII. 104, 6.) am before a%: hy conjecture, .pifta'is not explained 
in A.rCa. B. The omission took place probably after aftmftf, and S^yana’s 
explanation might have been pjBu tjsrr mte # am ut: ’pmr: mm etc. 

B 4. has at the end -pfiK pwN nwi# p ^ ^ ist!; u 

P. 274. 1 . 2. ( 1 ®. 104^ 7.) B 1. 4. Ca. and A. pr. man. A. sec. man. 

‘ ’uasNit S.2. P;S. ; 


’> ^|ft 2. S. C<^|)r. 
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P. 274. 1 . 30. (Vn. 104, 9.) B 1. 4. Ca. A. 

P. 375. L 35. (VII. 104, 13.) II A. Ca. 

P. 376. 1 . 1. "(VII. 104, 13.) mftr# II A. Ca. B i. 

P. 376. 1 . 3. (VII. 104, 13.) ' ufa i' ^r iT it: II %fiT ’fif Ca. tt ^ A. B i. 

P. 376. 1 . 16 . (VII. 104, 13.) T[fir B 1. 4. Ca. ^ w A. 

P. 380. 1 . II. (VII. 104, 33.) i g^c g^: by conjecture. 

P. 380. 1 . 33. (VII. 104, 33.) II A. B 1. 4 . Ca. 

"Ma^dala Vni. 

P. 383. L 10. (Vin. I, I.) 3nftiT° B I. jRtn" A. sfnftfir” Ca. 

P. 383. 1 . 19. (Vin. I, I.) <;oii\*ir 4 :;i ’ i(; n Ca. B i. A. 

P. 387. 1. 34. (VIII. 1, 13.) B i. B 4. sec. man. ^fir^ror: B 4. pr. man. 

^b15t%w a. Ca. 

P. 387. 1 . 34. (VIII. 1, 13 .) °'5«n(^ B I. A. B 4. Ca. 

P. 389. 1 . 31. (VIII. 1, 17.) A. ^Twnii Ca. %n- 

B I. The MSS. of Kdty^yana could not be compared for this passage. As 
it stands it is certainly not correct. It ought to be cf. VIII. 2, i. 

P. 391. L I. (VIII. 1, 30.) B 4. ■’arsnalw A. Ca. ^• ^l ^ il ^[ B i. 

P. 393. 1 . 33. (VIII. 1, 34.) II A. Ca. ftwjnft trI B i. : cf. the fol- 

lowing verse. 

O . 393. 1 . 33. (VIII. 1, 26.) u II u A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 394. 1 . 13. (Vin. 1, 37.) K before by conjecture. Ca. 

P. 395. 1 . 13. (Vin. I, 39.) ini’ II irfvw A. Ca. j deest in B. 

P. 395. 1 . 30. (VIII. 1, 30.) ^ T f i R^ II A. B. Ca. 

P. 396. 1 . 10. (VIII. 1, 31.) B 4. - grC l ^iiii A. Ca. ; deest in B i. 

P. 398. 1. 1. (VIII. 3, 1.) ^ after ’ s i Orth^i by conjecture. ' 

P. 398. 1 . 33. (VIII. 3, 3.) iRittfjr II a. Ca. B i. Some omission has 
taken place, which can be supplied from Sdyana’s commentary on the same 
verse in the Sdmarveda (II. 1, 3. 8 , 3) : aftijs: wrfk ifiniT ” "■ fr 

uk*. I ^1# inmirT mracfir in • 4 !nmP 4 d 4 <i wifi fww 

^ wvaii: Tiftigwfirt n wift fi i wifti etc. 

P. 300. 1 . 3. (Vm. 3, 5.) wwT w II w w A. Ca. ww -n B I. 

P. 301. 1 30. (’^II. 3, 6.) ^ II ^ifjTji A. p. Ca. 

P. 303. 1 . 16. (Vin. 3, 13.) wifw I • The MSS. offer no various readings, but 
there is probably a mistake. It may be or uiwt cf. Nigh. I. ii. 

Or may have been explained as Only in all these cases a 

negation would be wanted, and Sdyana may after ^ have explained na-gnak by 
m gahafi, scH. chanddnsL 

P. 303. 1 . 36. (VIII. 3, 13.) 5R B. ww ww A. Ca. B. 
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P. 305. 1. 9. (Vin. a, ao.) B I. Ca. A. 

P, 306. 1. 18. (Vin. a, aj.) ^rfhnH^ A. B i. vi^Hr Ca. 

P. 307. 1. 13. (Vin. a, ay.) The conuneritary to this verse is left out in A. C. Ca. 
B I. says B 4. has the foUowing : ■a^rgsjr 

^ ^ ^ vwra% ^ ^ ^ ^ mmmi ^ ^ imrn 

fnWJTO fUTT wwt 11 

The conmientary given in brackets is taken from S^yana’s commentary to 
the same vetse in the Sama-veda. ^ rrifurim^i#! is an emendation in the 

MS., the original reading being irotfqnnT gn m ' . 

P. 310. 1. 15. (VIIL a, 37.) 11 B i. Ca. A. 

P. 310. 1. 16., (VIII. a, 37.) fimw A. B. Ca. instead of 

P. 31 1. 1. 18. (VIII. a, 40.) The same legend is given Rv. 1. 31, i. wm Shad- 
vin^-brdhmana. ibid. 

P. 315- 1- 7- (Vni. 3, 6 .) wni^^deest in A. B i. 

P. 317. 1. a3. (Vin. 3, II.) II facKriH Tir A. Ca. fq^HTT^Bi. 

P. 319. 1. 4. (Vni. 3, 13.) deest in B i. 

P. 3a3. 1. 19. (VIII. 3, aa.) by conjecture, fti B 4. ; deest in B i. 

P. 3a6. j[. 14. (Vni. 4, 3.) ^ II A. Ca. and B 4. pr. man. ^ B 4. sec. 
man. and B i. 

P. 3a6. 1. 17. (VIII. 4, 3.) H A. Ca. ^84. B i. 

P. 336. 1. 34. (Vin. 4, 4.) from Ca. B. A. has a lacuna. 

P. 337. 1. 36. (VIII. 4, 6.) is supplied from C. MiQ. The interpretation of 

is left out in A. Ca. B I. B 4. 

P. 338. 1. ad. (VIII. 4, 8.) N A. Ca. B. 

P. 339. 1. 9. (VIII. 4, 8.) ^ trr tiriT ^ 

ijrrt: wbn Ca. after rjhsrftnnr 1. 

P. 331. 1. id. (Vin. 4, 13.) ^|c5ftrfir It ^ ^ A. ^i^Ca. lirfir^ff^Bi. 

P. 333. 1. 3. (VIII. 4, 14.) iT^ II ^ II ififtfT A. Ca. inft m B i. 

P. 333. 1. 7. (VIII. 4, 14.) vrsti iwJiT: B I. A. AHaun: Ca. vtsft ^iwirin; B4. 

P. 333. 1. d. (Vin. 4, id.) iraw lih A. Ca. lift: B i. 4. 

P. 334. 1. 35. (VII. 4, 30.) II ipti A. ^ ^ »il Ca. ^ B i. 4. 

P. 335. 1. 3. (VIII. 4, 30.) <ifHfK 3] | tH A. t; B I. Ca. nfiiJjIhnfif? 

P.33d.l.33. (Vni.5,3.)^Bi. |^A.Ca. 

P. 338. 1. 31. (VIII. 5, d.) wm: 11 vrrt A. Ca. B i. Some words seem to have 
been left out. 

P- 339- 1 - 3- (Vni. 5, 7.) II A. B i. 4. Ca. 

P. 340. 1. 4. (Vni. 3, 10.) ^ after ^ by ccmjecture. 

P. 344. 1. 1. (Vin. 5, 33.) deest in A. B. Ca. 

P. 347. 1. 1 1.. (VIII. 5, 33.) w!T deest in A. B. Ca. 
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P. 347. 1 . 18; (Vin. 5, 34.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 348. 1 . 1. (VIII. 3, 35.) OT if gif Ca. A. B i. 4. 

P. 355. 1 . 17. (Yin. 6 , 19.) Instead of Sdyana has w. 

P. 357. 1 . 3. (Vin. 6, 33.) ^ Tnn is not explained in A. B. Ca. -aTnfTi ^ jjstf 
B. Taylor. 

P. 359. i. 6. (VIII. 6 , 30.) n A. B. Ca. 

P. 339. 1 . 30. (VIII. 6 , 33.) from B I. 

P. 360. 1 . 1. (VIII. 6 , 33.) ^ t II ^ 51 ^: ^A. Ca. -rgnii B i. ; cf. 
Rv. 1. 131, 14. 

P. 363. 1 . 4. (VIII. 6 , 40.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 363. 1 . 37. (VIII. 6 , 43.) A. Ca. ; deest in B. ? 

P. 354. 1 . 3. (VIII. 6 , 47.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 366. 1. 1. (VIII. 7, 3.) by conjecture. mr B. Taylor. 

P.359. 1.31. (VIII. 7, 17.) A. Ca. Ba. have immediately after 
etc. of the next verse, utar: to 0tl: B. Taylor. 

P. 370. 1 . 34. (VIII. 7, 33.) irpruTO II irfu° A. B. Ca. 

P. 371. 1. 19. (VIII. 7, 33.) ^ is taken from the Upanishad. 

P. 373. 1 . 6. (VIII. 7, 34.) w i w t II A. Ca. Ba. 

P. 373. 1 . 18. (VIII. 7, 38.) mmnm » bbttowu A. Ca.; 

deest in B. : cf. Pan. VIE, i, 18. and Rv. IE. 30, i. 

P- 373- 1 - 23- (VEI. 7, 39.) TO B. ^ifi^TOiBi. ^ I tot A. Ca. 

P- 373 - 23- (Vlll. 7, 39.) II KTOfr A. B. Ca. 

P. 373. 1 . 10. (VEI. 7, 33.) TOwmfr B 4. TOTOfB A. B i. Ca. 

P. 377. 1 . 9. (VEI. 8, 1.) A. B I. Ca. One expects 
P. 378. 1 . 31. (VIII. 8, 3.) II A. B I. Ca. 

P. 380. 1. 13. (VEI. 8, 10.) frororr 11 ’ gflwii.t r A. Ca. furon B i. 

P.383. 1.14. (VEI. 8 , 13 .) BfinuTO^fT II wfinmu ^ A. Ca. st w B i. 

P. 383. 1. 13. (VEI. 8, 33.) fiTOif B. Taylor. A. Ca, Ba. 

P. 387. 1. 18. (VEI. 9, 3.) II ^iinfr A. Ba. Ca. 

P. 390. 1 . 1. (VIE. 9, 10.) BTO after ^ from B i. 

P. 393. 1. 31. (VIE. 9, 17.) ^ after by conjecture. 

P. 394. 1 . 34. (VIE. 10, 4.) TO%in(r?rq wtto; ' B 4- 'SRi^rJiT B fttjgm r Kr q ^ri r 1 ,B i. 
BUT I Ca. A. 

P. 396, 1. 1. (VEI. 10,4.) A. omits all after to the end of the fifth 

Ashtaka 
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MSS. for the sixth Ashtdka. 

A. Colebrooke — The text is omitted. 

0 . MUl, C. Wilson, and Ca. very corrupt. 

Ba. (B. Stevenson) and Bb. (B. Taylor) give both only an extract, but 
B. Taylor contains marginal additions and corrections. 

P. 402. 1 . 3. (VIII. 12, 1.) B. 3r° A. Ca. 

P. 402. 1 . 19. (VIII. 12, 2.) Bb. A. Ca. Ba. C. 

P. 403. 1 . 3. (VIII. 12, 8.) ftrfq II ft - " C. fti}^ A. Ca. 

P. 407. 1 . 3. (VIII. 12, 12.) II wwiujs" A. B. C. Ca. 

P. 407. 1 . 12. (VIII. 12, 13.) etc. II A. Ca. : cf. Pdn. VI. i, 8, 3. 

P. 407. 1 . 14. (Vm. 12, 13.) is evidently left out after 
P. 410. 1 . 7. (VIII. 12, 20.) ^ after nniftiui by conjecture. 

P. 410. 1 . 18. (VIII. 12, 21.) -sfiifir. B. fwr firaift nfrft ^ A. C. Ca. 
P. 412. 1 . 17. (VIII. 12, 26.) The quotation occurs more complete Rv. 1 . 35, 2. 

P. 416. 1 . 13. (VIII. 13, 3.) (W to the end of the verse from Ca. jr^r ^ wtsirt 
tiwt B. 

P. 416. 1 . 23. (VIII. 13, 4.) ft TRft II ft m tr° A. Ca. wot 

wftft ft V B. 

P. 417. 1 . 7. (VIII. 13, 3.) ^ wrwm^ B. 

P. 417. 1 . 8. (VIII. 13, 3.) wt^wrt II ftfi;° A. Ca. 

P. 417. 1 . 9. (VIII. 13, 3.) B. OT^ ^ A. Ca. 

P. 4] 7. 1 . 17. (VIII. 13, 6.) Either is left out after or ^ should 
stand immediately after wrwndt^. 

P. 419. 1. 23. (Vni. 13, 12.) wnftwi^ II ^tft*n^? 

P. 421. 1 . 20. (VIII. 13, 17.) ^iTOT -(W from B. Ca. 

P. 422. 1 . 22. (VIII. 13, 20.) 'I wrOTW’Sw Bb. irnpiwt^Ba. snwfwA. snftwwCa. 

P. 422. 1 . 22. (VIII. 13, 20.) wftrft° A. Ca. ws'’ B. 

P. 424. 1 . 13. (VIII. 13, 23.) ^ftftig’ W T f^ rnft; by conjecture, - ^ft^rainfa ; A..Ca. 
^ft " “ wfireift: C. 

P. 424. 1 . 23. (Vm. 13, 26.) tiih B. A. Ca. 

P. 423. 1 . 8. (VIII. 13, 27.) OTOTW C. Mill. Ttawf A. Ca. uftimw for 
P. 423. 1 . 24. (VTTT. 13, 29.) ot: after ftftwr: A..Ca. Perhaps ott.. 

P. 426. 1 . 2. (VIII. 13, 29.) -A- sec. man. Ca. and A. pr. man. 

P. 428. 1 . 23. (VIII. 14, 3.) 4i^fs H A. Ca. 

P. 429. 1 . 8. (VIII. 14, 6.) After at the end of the page, several leaves 

are vmnting in Ca., which are supplied by a modern hand. The lacuna extends 
as far as VIII. 17, 6. The supplementary leaves agree with C. 

P. 430. r. 3. (VIII. 14, 9.) i^t^wrft II A. i:--^C. 
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P- 434 - 1- 3. (Vin. IJ, 5.) to from C. 

. 43 J. 1 . 18. (^. 15, 10.) after srf^ C. 

wMcJ i" tte «cond ..pianatioa, 

P^etation of ^ ‘*- 

mserted bj conjecture. « ’"W* ufWa irafir) is omitted. ^ 

P- 438. 1. II. (VIII. 16, 5.) only in A. 

. 439 - 1 - 35. (Vin. 16 , II.) winmyim, at the end, only in A. 

441- 1 - 6 . (VIII. 17, 3.) Ca. wanting. . ' ^’ ' 

p 441- 1 . 31. (^I. 17, 5.) II % A. 11^ c. MUl. 

p: ::: I rff ^ 

P- 443 - 1 - 33. (VTII. 17, 13.) ^ 0a. 

• 443 " • 35. (Vni. 17, 13.) ijjr; fj conjecture. 

• 444 - J- 5 - {VrU. 17, 13.) :qi)J^c, ,1 ^ ff 0a_ 

P.444.1.3i.(pn.i7,i4.)o;^^B °*n^A.Ca. 

• 445 - 1 . 13. (WII. 18, 1.) MSS. ut ssepe. 

P j’ 17 vm 1 ’ ^ I* be 

P ^ ^ ^ R A. Ca. 

P ■ '■ ^ A. Ca. 

wMch jres;^df:ril:SsS 

p. 454 . 1 . 3. (Vni. 19, 1.) after C. 

P. 454 - 1 . 9 - (VIII. 19, 3.) ^ to ftjijrrtfif from B. 

P.454.I.io.(Vin.i9,3.)^„^B. 

P. 454- 1- 13 . (Vin. 19 , 3 .) frtrtfr from B. 

. 45 ^ I. r6. (Vm. 19, 5.) ^ to 

P4».'i.T™ '’’*■’ 1^' “Stead of 

p 45». 1 S 4 (Vin 10 ' 1 ° i r^' <» tie «P<i, from B. 

450. i. 34. ( Via. 19, 14.) . 
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P. 459. 1 . 32. (Vin. 19, 16.) from B. 

P. 462. 1 . 4. (Vni. 19, 32.) a. Ca. inraiir ^i<rt: B., wMch may l)e right. 

P. 462. 1 . j. (Vni. 19, 32 .) from B. 

P. 463. 1 . 12. (VIII. 19, 25.) w etc. The passage is printed according to A.Ca.; 
C. MiU has wtraw i. Neither of these readings is right. 

P. 463. 1 . 13. (Vin. 19, 35.) II A. Ca. 

P. 463. 1. 32. (Vin. 19, 26.) ^iTiraT after ^ ^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 465. 1 . 16. (Vin. 19, 31.) m 0(1 4 vM B. A. Ca. 

P. 467. 1 . 3. (Vm. 19, 35.) from Ca. 

P. 467. 1 . 18. (VIII. 19, 37.) No commentary is given in A. C. Ca. B. has jiiiuiiiri' 
^ 1# Jiftpft; itim inii% %tit a ' a^iw T: ftrar- 

mw. tot; ^ ^ ^ ^ Tft^ 

wwT -^i^n irai iifii: in^ Tm 11 Cf. Nir. IV. 15. 

P. 468. 1 . 3. (VIII. 30, 1.) ^ mwNn: to »n from B. by conjecture. 

P. 468. 1. 12. (VIII. 20, 2.) II Trrnr: A. Ca. is one of the h^^wiFh in 

the Naighantuka. ■* 

P. 468. 1 . 15. (Vin. 20, 3.) by conjecture; the rest from B. 

P. 468. 1. 33. (VIII. 20, 3.) to the end from B. 

P. 469. 1. 9. (VIII. 20, 4.) -^siw B. Wff A. Ca. 

P. 469. 1 . 12. (Vin. 20, 4.) wi after iijf# A. Ca. 

P. 470. 1 . 4. (Vni. 30, 6 .) w° II A. B. Ca. 

P. 471. 1 . 3. (Vni. 20, 8.) n Cf. Rv. 1 . 75, 1, etc. 

P. 471. 1 . II. (VIII. 20, 9.) ftr^vnr ii 'ft#^ A. F^^rMiiu Ca. 

P. 473. 1 . 5. (VIII. 20, II.) m*i<(l^i° II 5t^rn«n° A. Ca. 

P. 473. 1 . 8. (VIII. 30, 14.) ^ n A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 475. 1 . 8. (Vin. 30, 19.) II ^spt^ C. A. Ca. B. 

P. 476. 1 . 9. (Vni. 20, 33.) after 'bww A. B. Ca. 

P. 476. 1 . 13. (Vin. 30, 32 .) vnfrni^ etc. 11 vrrftnrar wtir w A. Ca. 

P. 477. 1 . 6 . (Vin. 30, 34.) A. Ca. after 

P. 478. 1 . 20. (Vin. 21, 1.) and repeated in A. Ca. 

P. 480. 1 . 19. (VIII. 31, 5.) A. Ca. A. Ca. 

P. 481. 1 . 20. (Vin. 31, 7.) fsat” II fat" A. Ca. 

P. 481. 1 . 33. (VIII. 31, 7.) WT etc. II (T 3 iiRift ^rjfin ^ ^ A. 

sinftn Ca. ; the rest like A. 

P. 483. L 4. (Vin. 31, 8 .) ^ % B. 

P. 483. 1 . 3. (Vm. 21, 10.) ^fru a^ Pa W from B. 

P. 483. 1 . 6. (VIII. 31 , 10.) 2t before ^ A. Ca. ■ 

P. 484. 1. 15. (VIII. 31, 13.) B. w A Ca. 

P. 484. 1 . 25. (VIII. 21, 13.) The end of the commentary which is wanting in 
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A. Ca. is supplied by B. : ?'? nf^ TT f? w ’b*[^ fTO'«ttf>( 

«'siri w u 

P. 485. 1. 24. (VIII. 21, 16.) II A. Ca. ^ B. 

' P. 485. 1. 25. (VIII. 21, 16.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 486. 1. 19. (Vin. 21, 18.) ^ I KFTji in5|[ B. 3(f inn^ A. Ca. 

P. 486. 1. 19. (Vni. 21, 18.) vl g R lfff II A. Ca. ^nrrfir B. 

P. 487. 1. 9. (VIII. 22, 1.) 11 ^^nmurrt A. Cj..: cf. ^ 

P. 487. 1. 20. (VIII. 22, 2.) II ■glif A. Ca. 

P. 488. 1. 14. (VIII. 22, 4.) u »igraT isfir A. Ca. 

P. 489. 1. 13. (Vin. '22, 6 .) fsfl OTTO etc. II ^OT!i OTTOOTT I 
T n ssfi i a ' i I irotOTf^ ^rra: 1 ^ otuot jrotto 1 w# t 

mronf} etc. A. Ca. otu^ C. -4^ otuot ir ^tsRTTO siw 

2rl^ 1 (fR etc. B. The confusion in A. Ca. arises from the copyist ha-ping 
originally shipped a line after 
P. 489. 1. 15. (VIII. 22, 6 .) B. A. Ca. 

P. 489. 1. 23. (Vni. 22, 7.) w»JT^ II 'siwra A. B. Ca. 

P. 489. 1. 23. (VIII. 22, 7.) OTTOCif B. A. Ca. 

P. 490. 1. 25. (Vin. 22, 10.) w?r: to from B. 

P. 49X. 1. 10. (Vin. 22, II.) ^srhutot: II A. B. Ca. 

^ P. 491. 1. 25. (Vin. 22, 12.) TOufir: II 4?yRTOTftr. A. Ca. 

P. 492. 1. 18. (Vin. 22, 14.) ^^ynTOTrmr 11 A. Ca. 

P. 492. 1. 21. (Vin. 22, 14.) B. 

P- 493- 1- 3- (Vni. 22, 15.) II A. B. Ca. C. Mill. The right 

reading is probably tor". 

P. 493. 1. 15. (Vni. 22, 16 .) -arfinft fi'oin B. 

P. 494. 1. 7. (VIII. 22, 18.) nTOffr II TTsftr A. Ca.; deest in B. 

P. 494. 1. 9. (VIII. 22, 18.) B. 0. OTh A. Ca. 

P. 497. 1. 1. (Vni.'23, 7-) I ^ B. before OTRihri. 

P. 497. 1. 1. (Vni. 23, 7.) n B. ii| A. Ca. 

P. 497. 1. 10. (VIII. 23, 8.) u Ttfir A. Ca. sfir B. C. MiU. 

P. 499. 1. 22. (Vin. 23, 15.) TOTOTfi? TOT II >mnf5i iREi A. Ca. m f mrgr B. 

P. 500. 1. 15. (Vin. 23, 17.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 503. 1. 2. (VIII. 23, 24.) ‘’uftffrjir II A. Ca. 

P . 303. 1. 21. (Vni. 23, 26.) jn-'juRrr after A. Ca. 

P . 504. 1. 21. (VIII. 23, 29.) H^THiftr from B. 

P.'505. 1. 26. (VIII. 24, 1.) II A. Ca. 

P. 306. 1. 18. (Vin. 24, 3.) TOnf^pmft^ II q i - juf^ ’ ni^liiiti A. Ca. B. 

P. 306. 1. 18. (VIII. 24, 3.) OT before meant for A. Ca. ^ ?nn C. Mill. 
P. 307. 1. 1. (VIII. 24, 4.) fjfri a second time by conjecture. 
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P. 507. 1 . 3 , 6 . (Vin. 34, 6 .) inn trsTf by conjecture. 

P. 509. 1 . 3. (VIIL 24, 9.) H A. B. Ca. 

P. 510. 1 . 10. (VIII. 34, 12.) deest in B. 

P. 511. 1 . 18. (VIIL 24, 13,) C. A. Ca. 

P. 312. 1 . 3. (VIII. 24, 16.) The explanation of from B. 

P. 312. 1 . II. (Vin. 24, 17.) II A. Ca. The true reading would be 

P. 312. 1. 12. (VIII. 34, 17.) wm; II ^ A. Ca. 

P. 313. 1 . 13. (VIIL 24, 17.) A. Ca. 

P. 312. 1 . 25. (VIII. 24, 18.) A. Ca. have a lacuna after which extends to 

verse 33. This lacuna is supplied in Ca. by another hand, apparently copying 
from C. Mill, which here agrees in all material points with B. 

P.314. 1.12. (VIIL 24, 21.) Ca. (in the supplementary leaf) adds at the end, 
iisrT ^ ^ ’nr ^ ^ wn^T«nnr. 5 i^[ijfwRratiira: 11 

P- 515- 1 - 5- (VIII. 24, 33.) A. Ca. ? 

P. 313. 1 . 13. (VIIL 24, 24.) II A. Ca. 

P. 315. 1 . 15. (VIIL 34, 24.) iiviftfk II A. Ca. 

P. 313. 1 . 16. (VIIL 24, 24.) ii? n R R i fn '4 11 itsuaRwii, ! A. Ca. 

P. 313. 1 . 17. (VIII. 24, 24.) uftTR(T unRiftrs5TSr: 11 uhr«# A. Ca. 

P. 316. 1 . 21. (Vni. 24, 27.) ^ etc. II A. Ca. n^ in igpiitfjr B. 

P. 316. 1 . 23. (VIII. 34, 27.) it II ^ A. Ca. ■fit B. 

P. 317. 1 . 17. (VIIL 24, 28.) Bifua^fti II mfijHmwfti A. Ca. 

P. 317. 1 . 19. (VIII. 34, 28.) wdfx II wfrfir A. Ca. 

P. 317. 1 . 23. (VIIL 34, 29.) II A. Ca. 

P. 318. 1 . 13. (VIIL 34, 30.) 11- w A. Ca. 

P. 318. 1 . 18. (Vin. 33, 1.) -fia# to ^ftsRplT supplied from C. B. 

P. 320. 1 . 16. (VIII. 33, 3.) II A. Ca. Baey are the grandsons of Tt? 
(^Rir), and ^ proceeds from to. 

P. 320. 1 . 17. (VIIL 33, 3.) after to| A. Ca. ; not in C. 

P. 331. 1 . 4. (VIII. 23, 6.) II TOITORT^ A. Ca. 

P. 523. 1 . 6. (Vni. 23, 9.) B. has ^»Rir 5:^1?^ arorow 11 

P. 323. 1 . 7. (VIIL 33, 9.) II A Ca.; not in B. ?taarf: ? 

P. 523- 1 . 7- (VIIL 25, 13.) ’TtH'RWtT II a. Ca. 

P. 333. 1 . 10. (VIII. 23, 13.) II A. Ca. 

P. 334. 1 . 33. (VIII. 23, i 5 .) RinfR -ssfiftr B. Jtfir A. Ca. 

P. 323. 1 . 13. (VIII. 33, 18.) infr. TRirn^ 11 i f^tr u Rfi r A. Ca. inih totr, B. B. has 
'Sfrcn(, as an explanation of tor[, in the beginning of the verse. 

P. 333. 1. 24. (VIII..33, 19.) by conjecture. 

P. 536. 1 . 6. (VIIL 23, 20.) .One expects before to:- 
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P. 526. 1. 18. (Vin. 25, 21.) II A. Ca. 

P. 527. 1. 3. (Yin. 25, 22.) II A. Ca. Cases where the base of a noun 
is thus quoted are not unfrequent in Sdyana. 

P. 527. 1. 3. (YIII. 25, 22.) II 13° A. pr. man. i3t° Ca. and A. margin. 

P. 527. 1. 16. (Yin. 25, 23.) ^ II A. Ca. 

P. 527. 1. 17. (Yin. 23, 23.) wTiu° II wvjt A. Ca. 

P. 527. 1. 18. (Yin. 25, 23.) uw II >1^ A. Ca. ; deest^n B. 

P. 527. 1. 26. (Yin. 25, 24.) II (^fiig^) A. Ca. 

P. 328. 1. 3. (VIII. 23, 24.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 329. 1. 3. (Yin. 25, 2.) Ku II A. Ca. 

P. 330. 1. 9. (Yni. 25, 3.) ^ II ^ A. Ca. B. 

P. 530. 1. 10. (Yin. 25, 3.) etc. II 1 1 f^urawi^rifrftfir ^ A.Ca.; 

cf. Dh^tup. XYn. 33, 

P. 330. 1. 20. (YIII. 26, 5.) unjuifte! etc. 11 ^ A.Ca. 

P. 331. 1. 7. (YHI. 26, 7.) trrr® u A. Ca. B. 

P. 332. 1. 12. (Ym. 25, 10.) “irautnuTTfT II B. imramp A. Ca. 

P. 332. 1. 21. (Ym. 25, II.) wrwTii3inu 11 wtiBihrintT A. Ca. 

P. 534. 1. 13. (Vni. 26, 16.) -gOT and ^ after hy conjecture. 

P. 533. 1. 3. (Ym. 25, 17.) II A. Ca. 

P. 535. 1. 3. (YIII, 26, 20.) m? II gi x : gOT6*iriwt i^ ra>i g i«'h n A. Ca. prreisi75u° Rv. III. 
3<5> 4- 

P. 535. 1. 8. (YIII. 25, 21.) A. Ca. leave out the verses and mark a lacuna. The 
Yiniyoga is given from Asval. in. 8. 

P. 335. 1, 23. (VIII. 25, 22.) After wfugir a lacuna in A. Ca., supplied from B. 

P. 337. 1. 9. (Ym. 25, 23.) utwt frw II “fri A. Ca. B., C. Mill. 

P. 337- !• 9- (YIII. 25, 23.) 11 vr'arrai? A. Ca. 

P.537. 1. 19. (VIII. 26, 24.) pu A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 537. 1. 23. (Vni. 26, 24.) g I w and afterwards from B. 

P. 540. 1. 9. (YIII. 27, 4.) gr after utgr by conjecture. 

P. 540. 1, 20. (YIII 27, 3.) awpar gurggnrw. 1 inn 11 frnpggi g Ti r aiw g'i<r^; 1 mrar Ca. A. 
5?p:fr 1 imgt C. Mill. nurarinTT mnn B. The reading is very doubtful. 

P. 540. 1. 22. (YIII. 27, 3.) gpr A. Ca. 

P. 342. 1. 22. (Vni; 27, 9.) firugur and n ftiwr^and A.Ca. : cf. Dhdtap. §. 34. 

P. 544. 1. 7. (Ym. 27, 12.) gr before ang^ A. Ca. 

P. 545. 1. 2. (Vni. 27, 14.) sgt by conjecture. 

P. 343. 1. 12. (YIII. 27, 15.) “grotgrpur 11 "grorai A. Ca. 

P. 545. 1. 23. (Vm. 27, 18.) by conjecture, giw is explained as ggrt or 

gra. A. Ca. Probably some omission has taken place, and tg formed 

part of a grammatical explanation. 
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P. 547. 1. II. (Vin. 27, 19.) TTjf JHR II TO A. Ca 

P. 548. 1 . 19. (VIII. 27, 22.) A. Ca. is a mistake for uraro. 

P. 551. 1 . 9. (Vni. 29, 1.) a A. Ca. 

P. 551. 1 . 10. (VIII. 29, 1.) hW A. Ca. 

P. 551. 1 . 10. (VIII. 29, 1.) II ?Rc5° A. Ca. B. 

P. 551. 1 . 12. (VIII. 29, 1.) II sf- 

A. and Ca. The^copyist of Ca, howerer, seems to have witten . 

is only an erroneous repetition of 
P-551- 1 . 13. (VIII. 29, 1.) 5Lr^4'iyji4ij=n: a A. Ca. 

P- 553- 1 - 3- (VIII. 29, 6.) w before ^ repeated % conjecture. 

P. 553. 1 . 4. (VIII. 29, 6.) TO before A. Ca. ; deest in B. ; perhaps jsnro'- 

C. 

P.554. 1.2. (VIII. 29, 9.) ITT # to from.Ca The beginning of the tenth 
verse is wanting in A.'Ca nff to uto mani 

^nrrpir: ^urpn: etc. B. 

P. 554. 1 . 17. (VIII. 30, 1.) a ^ B. %rnfe toto TOftiq^ A. Ca. 

TOunn? 

P. 555. 1 . 4. (VIII. 30, 2.) a — nu” A. Ca. 

P. 555. 1 . 13. (Vin. 30, 3.) v^rfror^ a A. Ca. 

P. 555. 1 . 14. (VIII. 30, 3.) TOwiffTOTiT etc. a TOTO »rg; ?iw bmr mr tok (wm- 
TO. Ca.) Tnro: finn to etc. A. Ca. HTOnr frori!; ftnn irr. 

■ai n arit; ttcrit: fcn;^ w. etc; B. 

P. 555. 1 . 17. (VIII. 30, 3.) a tiwi TOt^r a A. Ca. tot^ tou^ ^rtot i B. 

P. 555. 1 . 25. (VIII. 30, 4.) 'ftiTOttsfjw: 11 A. Ca. 

P. 557. 1 . 8. (VIII. 31, 3.) t«ft t ' OTil g : etc. a B. 

WTO ^ — 21TO Ca. A. agrees with Ca., but has only 

instead of 

P. 557. 1 . 12. (VIII. 31, 3.) ^nt^a 2fttnttA. Ca. ^uRC.MiU. Very doubtful. 
P. 557. 1 . 17. (-VIII. 31, 4.) After 5ih? A. Ca. have ^nthro, C. Mill #?r§; a 
P. 557. 1 . 18. (VIII. 31, 4.) before A. Ca. 

P. 557. 1 . 19. (VIII. 31, 4.) etc. a A. Ca. pii B. 

P. 538. 1 . 5. (V TTT, 31, 3.) A. Ca. ^ B. Immediately afterwards all MSS. 
have again though it is grammatically wrong. 

P. 358. 1. 12. (VIII. 31, 6.) II A. Ca. B. •mfifnRro? 

P. 338. 1. 13. (VIII. 31, 6.) A. Ca. have ^ after ^ imr. 11 
P. 358. 1 . 19. (VIII. 31, 7.) nTftSTf: 11 i 5 f 4 TO ®- Ca. 

P. 359. 1 . 4. (VIII. 31, 8.) TOTft A. B. Ca." 

P. 559. 1 . 23. (Vin. 31, 10.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 359. 1. 24. (Vin. 31, 10.) -^srm fitom B. seems a later addition. 
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P. 560. 1 . 1. (VIIL 31, 10.) >T^ u A. Ca. B. 

P. 561. 1 . j5., (Vin. 31, 10.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 561. 1 . 16. (VIIL 31, 15.) I ’it from B. 

P. 562. 1 . 1. (Vin. sh 16.) »R II ’I spiwfif Ca. 5T A. ^ 

iR ^’TRT sr!!: B. 

P. 562. 1 . 22. (YIII. 31, 18.) by conjecture. 

P. 563. 1 . 14. (VIIL 32, 1.) A. Ca. have between and u ^trriw the passage 
which is inserted after ° WR to ^ 1 b- 1 ^firii 

P. 563. 1 . 16. (VIII. 32, 1.) etc. II ^tamisR: A. 

Ca. Instead of ttcfl’iH ’TR RH we expect hwwt f’Rr wr. Of. Rv. 
Vin. 60, 10. 

P. 565. 1 . 20. (VIII. 32, 9.) wig’fts'sy^ar’^^ ■^•from B. 

P. 563. 1 . 21. (VIII. 32, 9.) iRsiiRt C. A. Ca. vft R^ B. 

P. 566. 1 . 10; (VIII. 32, II.) ^ to ^ ft-om B. 

P. 566. 1 . 23. -(VIII. 32, 13.) ^ffrRnnwg II A. Ca. •^ft’Rrroira B. 

G. Mill. Cf. Rv. III. 50, 3 ; ni. 39, 8. 

P. 367. 1 . 18. (VIII. 32, 16.) II ' as i y^ift Ca. ■and A. pr. man.? ww i fr A. sec. man, 

P. 357. 1 . 23. (VIII. 32, 17.) Ca. omits aU from the first to wsiftm 1 ; the 

lacuna is supplied in A. in the margin. B. has an independent explanation. 

P. 370. 1 . 24. (VIII. 32, 29.) From to in the 30th verse taken from B. 
A. Ca. mark a lacuna. 

P. 371. 1 . 14. (Vin. 33, 1.) to from Ca. and C.Mill. There is stiR 

some mistake, as the third Viniyoga refers to the first. 

P. 372. 1 . 13. (VIIL 33, 3.) ^ from B. 

P. 373. 1 . 14. (VIII. 33, 6.) II A, Ca. B. A. by correction 

in the margin. 

P. 373. 1 . 13. (VIII. 33, 6.) II A. Ca. ; deest in C. MUl. 

P. 373. 1. 25. (Vni. 33, 7.) gr. B. 

P. 374. 1 . 24. (VIIL 33, 10.) ^^6?^ II Ca. A. B. 

F- 573- 1 - 7- (VIIL 33, II.) ^ngtiRT: A. B. Ca. 

P. 378. 1. 8. (VIII. 34, 1.) B. A. Ca. 

P.378. 1 . 19. (Vin. 34, 1.) Ru B. ""RnA. Ca. C. 

P. 380. 1 . 1. (Vni. 34, 5 .) The commentary to this verse is taken from B. ; left 
out in A. Ca. 

P. 381. 1 . 10. (Vin. 34, 10.) I A. B. Ca. 

P. 381. 1 . 18. (VIIL 34, II.) ^n^T^TTi# II ^n ^ iT A. Ca. B. 

P. 382. 1. 15. (VIIL 34, 14.) vRriR is probably omitted after 

P. 382. 1 . 22. (VIIL 34, 13.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 383. 1 . 12. (VIIL 34, 18.) before wro A. Ca. 
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P. 583. 1. 13. (VIII. 34, 18.) ti A. Ca. ^nrfrre B. 

P. 584. 1. 15. (Vin. 35, 3.) The commentary on this, the Mowing, and the 6th 
verses is supplied from B. 

P. 586. 1. 13. (VIII. 35, 9.) nw II ipnT B. m am A. Ca. 

P. 389. 1. 33. (VIII. 35, 30.) B. umfijr A. Ca. in the margin of A., 

marked to he inserted after 

P. 590. 1. 6. (Vni. 33, 31.) in the margin of A. after 'ssrow. 

P. 390. 1. 34. (VIII. 33, 33.) II A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 393. 1. 8. (VTII. 36, 3.) 11 A. B. Ca. 

P- 593- L ®3- (Vin. 36, 7.) jjTi^ II A. Ca. ^ ini^rsr B. 

P; 393. 1. 31. (VIII. 37, 6 .) 1 A. Ca. B. C. MiU. 

P. 396. 1. 4. (VIII. 37, 7.) from B. 

P . 39^- (Vni. 38, 1.) 11 A. Ca. ; cf. Rv. VI. 60, 7. 

P. 396. 1. 13. (VIII. 38, 1.) II ■sjhi'' A. Ca. 

P. 399. 1. 13. (VIII. 39, 3.) tcisiin Pada Taylor, Pada Mill sec. man. Pada 

Min pr. man. and A. B. Ca. in the commentary. 

P. 601. 1. 14. (Vin. 39, 7.) ^ II ^TUT A. Ca. 

P. 601. 1. 33. (VIII. 39, 8.) After B. adds w^kt. 

P. '6 o 3. 1. 33. (Vni. 40, 1.) ii giptht A. Ca. C. MiU. 

P. 603. 1. 1. (VIII. 40, 1.) ftgsiin sgir# C. MUL Ca. ^ ^ A. 

P. 603. 1. 1. (VIII. 40, 1.) ^rTt»n!fhn»i 11 ^rrfvnjfhnrwi A. Ca. and C. MiU. 

P. 603. 1. 13. (VIII. 40, 1.) ^ from B. 

P. 604. 1. 17. (VIII. 40, 4.) f II f 'jpTRi^ B. % wwpb A. Ca. 

I winras#^ C. MUl. 

P. 603. 1. 9. (VIII. 40, 6.) T53tT II B. Tramr A. Ca. 

P. 603.. 1. 33. (VIII. 40, 7.) ^ B. 

P. 606. 1. 13. (VIII. 40, 9.) ^ ^ A. Ca. 

P. 606. 1. 13. (Vni. 40, 9.) ^ I in etc. II n ro nrarnin r A. Ca. ^ 

w. w: ht: finn ^renfgif; wi*r nmf 11 B. 

P. 608. 1. 10. (Vin. 41, 1.) After B. adds xnur iftrr^ nr 
P. 608. 1. 19. (Vni. 41, 3.) ^ A. B. Ca. Sdyana takes for a 

verbal form, and, if so, the relative pronoun must be inserted. 

P. 609. 1. 9. (Vni. 41, 3.) A. B. Ca. One expects iRt%. 

P. 609. 1. 17. (Vin. 41, 4.) After ftrtnrr B. begins a new sentence with irw 

P. 609. 1. 18. (Vin. 41, 4.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 609. 1. 19. (Vni. 4i>, 4.) II Ca. ixwfr A. B. 

P. 610. 1. 13. (VIII. 41, 6.) %ii ^ Paisjui I B. 

P. 610. 1. 34. (Vni. 41, 7.) A. Ca. mark a lacuna, t. ^ ^ 
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^ ^ ft^gr ^rtifti xjft sirarf^ tiftift wmftr vraiftr 

w ■gwer fd ttot etc. B. 

P. 6ii. 1 . 17. (Vin. 41, 9.) ^ ' i t fc ^sfa w. II wft^ifv'g^ A. Ca. fw^Hrftr B. 

P. 611. 1 . 18. (Vin. 41, 9.) wtWvfeRfT A. Ca. iwf wft: wfh %^TOftr 

wTOnTTm Jl>. 

P. 613. 1. 4. (Vni. 43, 1.) B. has ^ffir ^ n 

P. 616. 1 . 7. (YIII. 43, 4.) etc. 11 | viDii<)^i( ^mui^rjifd Ca. and A. 

pr. man. HHH'ai'4 firfir 1 A. by correction. The Vdj. Sanh., in 

Weber’s edition, has 

P. 617. 1 . 5. (Vin. 43, 8.) After B. has i. 

P. 617. 1 . 33. (Vin. 43, II.) II A. Ca. B. 

P. 630. 1 . 8. (Vni. 43, 31.) nw nw: Ca. nf. n^. A. nw jtw: B. The MSS. of the 
text have here and Rv. VIII. ii, 8, where the same verse occurs, n^. 

P. 530. 1 . II. (VIII. 43, 31 .) 'srg by conjecture. 

P. 633. 1 . 13 . (VIII. 43, 30.) JiT?° II A. B. Ca. 

P. 637. 1 . 34. (VIII. 44, 19.) '^445 II A. B. Ca. The same occurs frequently ; 
see Rv. VIII. 44, 33. 

P. 639. 1 . 34. (VIII. 44, 38.) 4 WHIT HI II inpHT A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 633. 1 . 33. (VIII. 43, 13.) II HtHiit A. B. Ca. 

P. 634. 1 . 4. (VIII. 45, 14.) W ITH A. Ca. vfi ii H ' WH B. 

P. 636 . 1 7. (VIII. 43, 33.) A. JidHiRui B. Ca. and A. pr. man. 

P. 636. 1 . 31. (Vni. 43, 33.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 637. 1 . 19. (VIII. 43, 39.) ffifir A. Ca. The Naighantuka 1 . 13. in Roth’s 
edition has nft and, as a various reading, 

P. 538. 1 . 9. (VIII. 45, 31.) firaHT; 11 fis urartff: A. B. Ca. 

P. 640. 1 . 6. (VIII. 45, 38.) The end of the commentary is left out in A. Ca. It 
is supplied in B. in the following way : ig^lH fisiiH ^ h #t: ;hi 4 h hut: 

’hihh: ■pHHTHi: HH ^ht: fHHHT ^HtfHi: wsr: fH%r:. 

P. 540. 1. 19. (VIII. 43, 40.) fij^i ^ I Hrai II UHiraT A. h i wraf Ca. fiiwir: itraT B. 

P. 640. L 34. (VIII. 43, 41.) fHfl 184^*1 II H A. Ca. H B. See 

Benfey, Glossary to Sdma-veda, s. v. paridm. The intended interpretation seems 
to have been “ able to withstand friction or a blow vmnS being used in the 
sense of dmnL 

P. 541. 1 . 33. (VIII. 46, 1.) Hrerntr 11 A. B. C. 

P. 641. 1 . 33. (VIII. 46, 1.) °wg^HtiT° n ° ^ - tfl 44 lti ° A. B. Ca. 

P. 543. 1. 17. (Vni. 45, 1.) The wording of the Sarvdnukramani is difficult, and 
therefore the MSS. vary. must be taken as a Dvandva, compre- 

hending verses 18 and 19; HHn is a dual belonging to h#. MS. E.I.H. 133. reads 
HWCt Hfii; TOTTHfiK I . 
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P.645.1.7. (Vin. 46, 9.) ?fTK B. after intsir;. The substantive 

omitted is >i?:. 

P . 645. 1 . 13. (VIII. 46, 10.) 3[fir f^vnnftriiTirgTi® 11 ^ r4mriir4Miriiis'4° A. Ca. ■ftnmrrftnrr- 
A. sec. man. if the reading be right, must be taken in the sense of u?. 

P. 647. 1 . 8. (VIII. 46, 15.) m, instead of A. B. Ca. 

P. 647. 1 . 9. (VIII. 46, 15.) S^.ya^a seems to have read ^ instead of A. has 
by correction. 


P. 647. 1 . 1 1. (Vin. 46, 15.) fepimcT A. Ca. One expects 

P. 647. 1 . 30. (Vin. 46, 16.) aOTfv A. Ca. wmftr A. by correction, 

'aa afii fail aawTufq B. Here also Sdyana seems to have read avia or aaa 
instead of ama 1. 

P. 648. 1 . 4. (Vm. 46, 17.) ar after aa by conjecture. 

P. 649. 1 . 6. (Vin. 46, 20.) ^ aa* B. after aaa:. 

P. 649. 1 . 7. (Vin. 46, 20.) ai 11 HT A. Ca. 

P. 649. 1 . 17. (Vni. 46, 21.) a^iar aua 11 a ^ i a i wiq A. Ca. 

P. 649. 1 . 17. (VIII. 46, 21.) aiahr^ MS. of the Brihaddevata. a p flHw A. Ca. 

P. 649. 1 . 22. (VHP 46, 21.) anffa ^ aami: A. Ca. aaliigw aaian A. by cor- 
rection in the margin, ainfia airahr^ apuar: ^ B. 

P. 650. 1 . 3. (Vni. 46, 22.) Both Pada and Sanhit^, MSS. read here a^iai 1. See 
Prdti^khya 1 . 357. 

P. 650! 1 . 16. (VIII. 46, 23.) ^i^ia: A. B. Ca. instead of aan:. 

P. 651. 1 . 12. (Vni. 46, 35.) aaw II aa A. B. Ca 

P. 651. 1 . 21. (VIII. 46, 26.) UT before aw from B. 

P. 651. 1 . 21. (VIII. 46, 26.) “ar to ^aafk: from the margin of A. B. (Tay- 

lor) makes the same adifrtion in the margin from to 

P. 652. 1 . 9. (Vin. 46, 27.) aisaifiTt^ II ar^aan^ Ca. Dinara A. 

P. 652. 1 . 25. (Vni. 46, 29.) alia I A. B. Ca. 

P. 654. 1 . 9. (Vni. 46, 33.) ^ A. Ca. See P^p. Vn. i, 38; Benfey, f. 915; M. 
Bhdr. I. 3582. 

P. 654. 1 . 14. (Vni. 47, 1.) aifaar. by conjecture. 

P. 655. 1 . 8. (VIII. 47, 3.) aar from B. 

P. 655. 1 . 18. (Vnl. 47, 3.) a^ ’aai a is not explained again in A. Ca. a a^ a a^ 
aftpi: ftrwatar a ai ta ft. aar aar aaa etc. B. 

P. 656. 1 . 13. (Vni. 47, 5.) II aa5^“ A. Ca. aia ^ C. Mill. 

P. 656. 1 . 22. (Vni. 47, 6.) S 4 yana explains aiw: instead of a:. 

P. 656. 1 . 33. (Vni. 47, 6.) a after ^ by conjecture. 

P. 657. 1 . 9. (Vm. 47, 7.) aftiTO^ « Ca. a^ aaftircra: C. 

afaafg vr qi Fijgm^ B. wfijirof? 

P. 658. L 5. (Vin; 47, 9.) asT ti aw A. B. Ca. 
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P- '^ 59 - 1 . 26. (Vin. 47, 14.) 0^ „ Ca. 

. 661. 1. 7. (vni. 47, 16.) ,1^ ,1 

. 661. 1. 8. (VIII. 47, ^ , A. B. Ca. 

T> x<' i' ^ m i%TO B. A. Ca. 

p. 66x. . I.. (Vni. 47, 16.) C. ^ Ca. ^ A. 

. 661. 1 . 19. (VIII. 47, 17.) ^ A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 663. 1. 4. (VIII. 48, 3.) from B. 

P IT ]' f ’ Ca. ^ B. 

. 64. 1 . 1. (VIII. 48, 4.) ^rwftr: ftom B. 

P.664.I.i3.(VIII.48,3.)htB. ^A.Ca. 

P.664. 1.34. (VIII. 48, 5 .) ,f^B. ii^A.,Ymai-g. Ca Cf Cix- 

p. 666. 1. 4. (Vni 48, 9.) A. Ca. B. 

P. 666. 1. 14. (vm. 48, 10.) B. reads Ffir Wb ^ • 

improTement. ^ ^ is no 

P. 666 . 1 . 31 . (VTII. 48, II.) tftsT from B. 

J'^66.1.33.(Vin.48,ii.)A.Ca.readirf^. * . 

P.666.1.33. (VIII.48,11.) 

P 666 1 ^^*mrr 'sto^A.B. 

P.666. 1.33. (Vin. 48,11.) ^ „ ^^A.B.Ca. 

p.’ 68q ’ 1* Jvm ^ 

p' 6 1 ' /vm ' ^ 

93. . 3. (Vni. 60, 8.) *rwTir from B. 

P. 693. 1. 6. (Vin. 60, II.) B. 

P S' ] VA7Tn^°’ ’^^^^A.Ca. 

. 93 - 1 . 16. (VIII. 60, 13.) II 7 f VT A. B. Ca. a vi C Mill 

P- 95. . 13. (VIII. 60, 17.) B. begins t 

w;' o’m '■ A, Ca- .rt B. .Ji 

• 95- 1 . 25. (Vin. 60, 30.) -a a M ’a A. Ca. a B. 

p. 691 1 . ? 6 . (vS TT) ^ 

P ref f Smn’ ^ ““j**™*- 

. .9. (VIII. «,, ..,) B. „ Ca. 
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P, 703. 1. 20. (VIII. 61 , 16.) before 'totit by conjecture. 

P. 703. 1. 20. (Vin. 61, 16.) HTUTij; etc. TCrarrft ^ wpftsTO^viwr A. B. Ca. 

P. 703. 1. 23. (VIII. 61, 16.) inrT from the margin of A. u u rg C: A. B. Ca. 

P. 704. 1. 9. (Vin. 61, 17.) u A. Ca. 

P. 704. 1. 23. (VIII. 62, 1.) xTBRjisiiiii fiafr A. B. Ca. The MSS. of the Anukramani 
leave out the 

P. 705. 1. 25. (Vni. 62, 3.) H '4Tfin A. B. Ca. 

P. 707. 1. 2. (Vin. 62, 6.) ifT by conjecture, im A. B. Ca. mw C. Mill, wm 
would not be appropriate. 

P. 707. 1. 4. (VIIL 62, 6.) II Ca. A. 

P. 707. 1. 12. (VIII. 62, 7.) I from B. 

P. 707. L 15. (VIIL 62, 7.) I ^ w nfir. 1 B. C. Mill has 

“xglrf W5[r xrrfir 1. 

P. 709. 1. 14. (VIIL 53,1.) Trnii after wrffHt A.Ca.; not in C. and the Anukramani. 

P.710. 1.11. (VIII. 63, 3.) fiif igmusj: II ftsTgvm ^ A. Ca. wanting in C. Mill. 

P. 710. 1. 12. (Vin. 63, 3.) wrtftjraR II A. Ca. BV4iftH ' 4R^ A. by cor- 
rection. B; 

P. 712. 1. 12. (Vni. 63, 9.) Tsa <531^ i> t53^ A. Ca. 

P. 712. 1. 25. (Vin. 63, II.) xffXK from B. 

P. 714. 1. 1. (VIIL 64, 2.) (R II xTiR A. Ca. afr fi r F vi and xrpi are construed with 
the genitive, according to Pdn. 11. 3, 72. 

P. 714. 1. 2. (VIIL 64, 2.) B. adds at the end tifTsrftt 11 

P. 714. 1. 12. (Vlll. 64, 4.) inra; C. itpra; A. B. Ca. 

P. 714. 1. 12. (VIIL 64, 4.) ^tyrssii^^ fiRTO A. B. ^a>* Tir 1 ^ 

ftRR Ca. ^csbiii H “ ftRTO C. Mill. 

P. 715. 1. 7. (VIIL 64, 7.) from the margin of A. 

P. 716. 1. 10. (Vni. 64, II.) Sdyan,a seems to have read frm: for fro. 
B. reads vtfv 'arfrur: and afterwards n: fiin; xt etc. 

P. 719. 1. 10. (Vin. 53, 10.) B. 

P. 719. 1. 21. (Vni. 65, 12.) ^ iflK II wtir A. Ca. lihr. B. 

P. 720. 1. 5. (Vin. 66 , 1.) sit by conjecture. 

P.720. 1.17. (Vni. 66,1.) TifitjB. sr^A.Ca. 

P. 720. 1. 25. (Vin. 66 , 2.) xitro from B. A. Ca. mark a lacuna. 

P. 720. 1. 26. (Vin. 66 , 2.) II ECfter by conjecture. B. puts it before 

P. 721. 1. 10. (Vin. 65, 3.) fgH xq xw xmr ^ ^ and then a lacuna in A. Ca. The ^ 
is perhaps Or supply ^[fii ^ •■ s g inf ^ ; 1. 

P. 721. 1. 12. (VIIL 55, 3.) ^ 3 ^ from B. After some other word like 

■aw seems to be necessary. 

P. 722. 1. 13. (Vni. 66, 6.) ^ B. A. Ca. 
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P. 733. 1. 1. (VIII 66 , 7.) iTSTii ^ ^ A. Ca. ^ B. 

P. 723. 1 9. (Vin. 66 , 8 .) JiFTf m Ca. JTT^ B. ^ A. 

P. 723. L II. (Yin. 66 , 8.) ^sfti 11 ^ A. Ca. 

P. 724. 1. 1. (VIII. 66 , 9.) 11 A. Ca. 

P. 724. 1 9. (VIII. 66 , 10.) if and then a lacuna marked in A. Ca. sufai- 

etc. C. Mill and C. Wilson. This lacuna can be supplied in the 

following manner : gi^rW^wfiniri!: 1 tm 1 . 

P. 724. 1. 14. (VIII. 66 , Id.) A. Ca. mark a lacuna after ^ni^. The context may 
have been etc. Durya on the Nirukta gives no particular 

explanation. 

P. 724. 1. 14. (Vin. 66 , 10.) B. ^ A. Ca. 

P. 724. 1. 15. (Vin. 66 , 10.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 724. L 16. (Vni. 66 , 10.) TRpifir II A. Ca. 

P. 724. L 18. (Vni. 66 , 10.) A. Ca. mark a lacuna after wt. B. omits ^ and 
has tpn^ etc. 

P. 725. 1. 6 . (VIII. 66 , II.) °((irM5r^fd° II ° a i r q ^igrii ° A. Ca. ■arfii^ B. 

P. 726. 1. 6. (VIII. 66, 14.) ^utr|(ftaifrHcM4i: B. ^ A. Ca. 

^P. 726. L 21. (VIII. 67, 1.) 'suf^aiT^ II ■■aif<‘w A. B. Ca. 

P. 726. 1 22. (VIII. 67, 1.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 729. 1. 2. (VIII. 67, 9.) »rlinrT 11 A. Ca. A. Ca. 

P. 729. 1. 4. (Vni. 67, 9.) nm etc. II um arTvmr etc. A. Ca. 

P. 730. 1. 1. (VIII. 67, 12.) 11 A. Ca. JiftOT A. Ca. wfirem? 

P. 730. 1. 2. (Vni. 57, 12.) After something seems left out, unless we change 
into •?fl 3. 

P. 730. 1. 4. (VIII. 67, 12.) A. Ca. unintelligible. 

P. 730. 1. 8. (VIII. 67, 13.) II A. Ca. 

P. 730. 1. 14. (VIII. 67, 14.) A. Ca. have iswTa before B. This is 

either a repetition of or one has to read fftswns 

P. 731. 1. 19. (VIII. 67, 18.) A. Ca., not B., have after again w^fiaar®: 1. 
B. adds -phr. ^«na( ’nqr f^ pfd ' ap ii 

. P- 73*- 1 - (Vni. 67, 19.) pnira B. 

P. 732- 1- 6 . (Vin. 67, 20.) ^ fvpnsr: 11 ^ ft 3 A. Ca. ; not in B. 

P • 733- P 8- (VIII. 68, 1.) ’OTin 11 wir: A. Ca. 

P. 734. 1. 8. (Vni. 68, 3.) iftar^: C. « ^aT% A. Ca. 

P- 735' P ^ 6 - (Vni. 68, 5.) 11 ifftrerf^aatT® A. Ca., very doubtful. 

P. 736. 1. 8. (Vni. 68, 8.) xrw B. arc? — ft aw A. Ca. 

P. 736. 1. 14. (Vni. 68 , 9 .) aif after by conjecture. A. B. Ca. 

P. 736. 1. 17. (VIII. 68, 10.) aftp to pav ^ inserted in accordance with Asval. 
and Sdyana to VIII. 2, 1. -rf rtt a^ftfift ■aa> aw'rtftaparftftr A. Ca. 
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P. 737. 1 . 1. (VIIL 68, 10.) 11 A. B. Ca. 

P. 737. 1 . 10. (VIIL 68, ir.) iMht: ii tftpfhr: A. B. Ca. : cf. VI. 18, 6. 

P. 737. 1 . 15. (Vm. 68, 12.) by conjecture. 

P. 738. 1 . 6. (VIIL 68, 14.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 738. 1 . II. (Vin. 68, 13.) II A. Ca.; cf. VIIL 57, 16, 17. 

P. 738. 1 . 13. (VIIL 68, 13.) II ^ A. Ca. 

P. 738. 1 . 19. (VIIL 68, 13.) 11 gg A. Ca. 

P. 739. 1 . 6. (VIIL 68, 17.) II A. Ca. 

P. 739. 1 . 17. (VIIL 68, 19.) to from C. ^ ^<*rpB uit: 

fr f fi n g: riT?bnj|; -g ^ gnft etc. B. 

P. 740. 1 . II. (Vin. 69, 1.) ^inirii II A. Ca. 

P. 740. 1 . 22. (VIIL 69, 2.) fr to gfw from C. The passage occurs in the S^ma- 
veda II. 862. 

P. 741. 1 . 14. (VIIL 69, 2.) II A. Ca. C. Mill. 

P. 741. 1 . 14. (VIIL 69, 2.) C. A. Ca. 

P. 741. 1 . 13. (Vin. 69, 2.) II A. Ca. 

P. 741. 1 . 17. (VIIL 69, 4.) A. C. Ca. mark a lacuna after sg^;, extending to the 
beginning of the verse. This has been supplied in accordance -with Rig-veda 
vm. 45. 1- 

P. 741. 1 . 24. (VIIL 69, 4.) II Ca. A. C. Mill. 

P. 742. 1 . 14. (VIIL 69, 7.) to from C. fgvv from B. 

P. 743. L 9. (VIII. 69, 8.) TTsim C. iraRT A. B. Ca. 

P. 744. 1 . 7. (Vni. 69, 10.) gnvwfir etc. 11 Rtdini etc. A. Ca. 

P. 744. 1 . 26. (Vm. 69, 12.) ^ is not explained in A. C. Ca. iror ^ gfir 

T :r;n sir ri TtiTtr^ B. The verse occurs in Ydska V. 27, and is explained in Rig-veda, 
vol. 1. p. 38. 

P. 746. 1 . 12. (VIII. 69, 16.) °?iwt to °Tntt from Ca. 

P. 746. 1 . 14. (VIIL 69, 16.) from B. gf^s A. Ca. 

P. 746. 1 . 14. (VIIL 69, 16.) after tg A. Ca. 

P. 746. 1 . 24. (Vm. 69, 17.) •grni twice, A. Ca., not C. 

P. 747. 1 . 20. (Vni. 70, 1.) gt rrsr etc. supplied from the Ait. Ar. A. C. Ca. mark 
a lacuna. 

P. 748. 1 . 2. (VIIL 70, 1.) ggRT C. Mill, iggwraT B. ; deest in A. Ca. 

P. 748. 1 . 23. (VIIL 70, 3.) After wffc? some word like grdfir is wanted. 

P. 749. 1 . 20. (VIIL 70, 3.) II A. Ca. gftgfirfgwra C. fggnr B. 

P. 749. 1 . 22. (VIII. 70, 5.) II A. Ca. 

P. 730. 1 . 6. (VIIL 70, 6.) B. begins 1 

P. 730. 1. 6. (VIII. 70, 6.) ^ before A. Ca. 

P. 750. 1 . 17. (VIIL 70, 7.) from C. 
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P. 750. 1 . 18. (VIII. 70, 7.) TOT II TOT f A. Ca. ?t jti§; B. 

B. begins with ti: ^i^ etc. 

P. 750. 1 . 19. (VIII. 70, 7.) A. Ca. ^^spjftr B. 

P. 750. 1 . 19. (Vni. 70, 7.) After there seems to have been a lacuna, which 
in C. Min is left unsupplied. The commentary given in A. B. and Ca. is clearly 
spurious. 

P. 751. 1 . II. (Vin. 70, 9.) rriitiiTir II Tfsjmw A. B. Ca. 

P. 751. 1 . 20. (Vni. 70, 10.) iPTim B. HwyfjTgT A. Ca. 

P. 752. 1 . 8. (Vni. 70, II.) wr B. tottt: A. Ca. 

P. 753. 1 . 20. (VIII. 70,15.) 5[nT^ II A. B.Ca. B. by correction. 

P. 753. 1. 21. (VIII. 70, 15.) Sdyana read nd instead of 
P. 754. 1 . 8. (VIII. 70, 1 5.) xii^ JT^: A. B. Ca. 

P. 754. 1 . 9. (VIII. 70, 15.) ftwOT by conjecture. A. B. Ca. 

P. 754. 1 . 9. (VIII. 70, 15.) ’ HW4 i ^ni ir by conjecture, A. Ca. B. 

P. 754. 1. II. (VIII. 71, 1.) wsm to wRbi A. Ca. ; not in C. Mill nor in B. 

P. 754. 1. 18. (VIII. 71, 1.) II A.Ca. 

P. 754. 1.25. (Vni. 71, 3.) The commentator must have read in the text, xt xft 
TO 7TJ etc. : cf. VIII. 60, 9. m xflsw 4 nxrarfti 1 t xisxff etc. 

Could have been inserted in order to remove the punarukti pointed 

out and explained away by S^.yana? 

P. 755. 1 . 7. (VTII. 71, 4.) 4 II xi^ A. Ca. xr^ 4 B. 

P. 755. 1 . 14. (VIII 71, 9.) "xRT^ 11 xp nM A. Ca., -which stands perhaps for xTur^rf^. 
P. 757. 1 . 2. (VIII. 71, 10.) -^rfH after “iitc? A. Ca. 

P. 757. 1 . 26. (VIII. 71, 12.) vt| ffftrg B. before nxixf. 

P. 758. 1. 9. (VIII. 71, 13.) II A. Ca. 

P. 759. 1 4. (VIII. 71, 15.) TOTTOfroxif II TOtxixixrJiTO A. Ca. 

P. 760. 1. 6. (VIII. 72, 3.) w: wxmxwMi before B. 

P. 760. 1 6 . (VIII. 72, 3.) II arro A. C. anri B. 

P. 760. 1 . 8. (VIII. 72, 3.) TOxi H Roth’s edition xjTxxifxra. 

P. 760. 1 . 24. (VIII. 72, 5.) )55p3xrl° II xj wc%° Ca. A. 

P. 761. 1 . 5. (VIII. 72, 6.) II an? A, B. Ca. 

P. 761. 1 . 6. (VIII. 72, 6.) xRSTgrx^ etc. II x^5 T g TJ) iaxT r4a>iHxiiirri 1 A. Ca. 

P. 761. 1 . 13. (VIII. 72, 7.) nfitiiaiiHiu C. iiar° A. Ca. ; deest in B. 

P. 762. 1 . 13. (VIII. 72, 10.) xrftxiiiTO B. xTfi^xtnw A. Ca. xtftxhnt? 

P. 762. 1 . 14. (VIII. 72, 10.) xiMrort 11 (i. e. ax ^ rtytt) B. ifHihTxri: 

xfNhi^ C. 

P. 762. 1 . 21. (Vm. 72, II.) cf. Nir. V. 14. 

P. 752. 1 . 22. (VIII. 72, II.) 'giTO A. Ca. wxRTT B. 

P. 763. 1 . 2. (VIII. 72, 12.) A. C. arfrok Ca. 
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P. 763. 1 . 4. (VIII. 72, 12.) 11 C. irt" ift: A. Ca. 

P. 764. 1 . 4. (Vin. 72, 15.) II VR^fliy A. Ca. vTci B. C. Mill. 

P. 764. 1 . 19. (Vin. 72, 16.) *1^ II A. Ca. 

P. 764. 1 . 24. (Vin. 72, 17.) uw IfRT? II (R A. Ca. 'ra B. C. 

P. 765. 1 . 5. (VIII. 72, 18.) II A. Ca. B. 

P. 765. 1 . 7. (VIII. 72, 18.) ’[M B. at the end of the commentary. 

P. 766. 1 . 23. (VIII. 73, 6.) The commentary on ver. 6. is omitted in A. Ca. It is 
printed from C. Mill. B. has ? ^frjviT qP^anTti^Hmi ni i Hnrai niTfii 1 

m w i fa > It seems an old lacuna, supplied independently by C. Mill and B. 
P. 768. 1 . 4. (VIII. 73, II.) 11 ’SRR*Rni A. B. Ca. 

P. 768. 1 . 12. (VIII. 73, 12.) ^ II -^vRnp: Ca. A. ^ B. Cf. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrifl, I. p. 442. 

P. 768. 1 . 13. (VIII. 73, 12.) II w m 5 f A. ^ Ca ^rm m ^ C. Mill. 

(jRTf ?) ; deest in B. 

P. 769. 1 . 4. (Vni. 73, 15.) by conjecture. ^ A. B. Ca. 

P. 769. 1 . 16. (Vni. 73, 17.) ffRRtifri B. A. Ca. 

P. 769. 1 . 22. (VIII. 73, 18.) ■'jn^iiT or gHUT A. B. Ca. instead of sa i s iiS*ni . 

P. 770. 1 . 9. (VIII. 74, 1.) II A. Ca 
P. 770. 1 . 18. (VIII. 74, 1.) ^ deest in B. 

P. 771. 1 . 20. (Vni. 74, 5.) 5n(R5Rrf^° II »rnra^° A. Ca. smnisr B. 

P. 772. 1 . 24. (VIII. 74, 9.) 11 w^PTftrfit A. B. Ca. 

P. 773. 1 . 9. (Vin. 74, 10.) in^ after ir^ B. 

P. 774. 1 . 8. (Vin. 74, 13.) Sdyapa seems to have read for B. has 

P. 774. 1 . 9. (VIII. 74, 13.) C. 'aw A. Ca. 

P. 778. 1. 21. (VIII. 75, 13.) •■ g ' W'Wia i t II wreftmt A. Ca. wi isfimt B. 

P. 781. 1 . 22. (VIII. 76, 8.) war from B. 

P. 782. 1 . 2. (VIII. 76, 9.) II A. Ca. 

P. 782. 1 . 3. (VIII. 76, 9.) from B. Ca. 

P. 782. 1 . 23. (Vni. 76, II.) u ir r ij i 11 A. Ca. irm B. 

P. 782. 1. 25. (Vin. 76, II.) avT A. Ca. w B. 

P. 783. 1 . 22. (VIII. 77, 3.) I war II A. aBur B. 3 at C. Mill. TSf. 
is feminine, though Wilson gives it as a masculine. 

P. 785. 1. 13. (Vin. 77, 9.) wiftr II A. Ca. ahnftr B. 

P. 785. 1 . 13. (VIII. 77, 9.) sjigrjsiftf aa amfir fes etc. B. 

P. 785. 1 . 13. (VTTT. 77, 9.) T awTO Tfir 11 ftsss asrvRiaai A. w aftwswr- 

Ca. fti3 aw TC -W B. ■aftWcpvnTiJTfa? Cf. Notes to VH. 99, 3. 

P. 786. ^4. (Vin. 77, 10.) II - - ■sRTsnfrjt A. Ca. ■fw iji B. 

P. 786. 1 . 23. (VIII. 77, 10.) -"RiHiiKHi'R^ II Ca. aT° A. 
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P. 787. 1. 3. (VIII. 77, II.) etc. II I urau 1 A. Ca. 

-P. 787. 1. 6. (VIII. 77, II.) fOTfirsn and afterwards 

Roth’s edition. B. begins f ^ w ira vfwM etc. It explains 
ty ^ I. 

P. 787. 1. 16. (WI. 78, 1.) B. explains w. by 

P. 789. 1. 3. (Vin. 78, 6.) if fdftrtfHtAft I. The MSS. have ?? a 

construction which, though intelligihle, is unusual in Sanskrit, particularly as 
the next sentence is carried on in the third person. 

P. 789. 1. 14. (VIII. 78, 8.) wW 'ftriT I. The MSS. have tift' 

or ^fufJ fkf^; 1 . 

P. 789. 1. 21. (VIII. 78, 9.) II A. Ca. 

P. 790. 1. 3. (VIII. 78, 10.) II A. Ca. 

P. 790. 1. 34. (VIII. 79, 3.) TTijrft from B. A. Ca. mark a lacuna after 

P. 791. 1. 5. (VIII. 79, 3.) I Kritya is here used in the sense of “trai- 

tor, enemy.” See Wilson, s. v., and B. R. s. v. I. b. 

P. 793. 1. 3. (VIII. 79, 6.) A. Ca. have no commentary to the 3rd pada. | 
^nft€ vu wtftraf wg; n Trrfti^^Ti^ 11 B. 

P. 793. 1. 6. (VIII. 79, 7.) 1 iftiTW fTT ^ ^ 1 grro: 

A. Ca. I ^ lihre# ^ ^r: gw. C. Mill. ? iffm iiftTi: 3 ^ 

wra ^ tftnTJt ^ Tt: wra gir. gggvrf : gwssm 

g^r: gJi: 1 B. 

P. 793. 1. 31. (VIII. 79, 9.) w C. Mill. H ^ B. f? - A. Ca. 

P. 793. 1. 9. (VIII. 80, 1.) A. Ca. mark a lacuna after B. 

P. 793. 1. 14. (VIII. 80, 3.) The commentary to this verse is given from B. A. Ca. 
mark a lacuna. 

P. 794. 1. 9. (VIII. 80, 5.) m5rg II One Pada MS. (Taylor) has =nwg:, and in the 
commentary B. reads and instead of This seems preferable, as 
far as the sense is concerned. 

P. 794. 1. 33. (VIII. 80, 7.) ’jcuftr A. Ca.; deest in B. It may he meant for gjjRftr, 
as a denominative verb derived ft-om gi. 

P. 795. 1. 8. (VIII. 80, 8.) fipTHT A. Ca. 

P. 795. 1. 15. (VIII. 80, 9.) before A. Ca., not C. uhrftr B. 

P. 796. 1. 14. (Vm. 81, 1.) 3 g from B. 

P. 796. 1. 14. (VIII. 81, 1.) A. B. Ca. 

P. 797. 1. 1. (VIII. 81, 3.) gmi II A. Ca. before gw. 

P. 797. 1. II. (VIII. 81, 4.) tmwT from C. 

P. 797. 1. 17. (VIII. 81, 6.) grpTR II ww A. Ca. B. 

P. 797. 1. 18. (VIII. 81, 6.) ^hirfffir A. Ca. after ^ffknj!n|. 

P. 798. 1. 16. (VIII. 81, 9.) im ^iiT w wm: B. fr? ^ A, Ca. 
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P. 8oi. 1. 3. (Vni. 82, 5.) II ^ 'STOTfSr. A. B. Ca. 

P. 802. 1. 12. (VIII. 82, 9.) r# fq? II HT ftR A. Ca. 

P. 803. 1. 5. (VIII. 83, 2.) after ^ by conjecture. 

P. 803. 1. 13. (Vin. 83, 3.) A lacuna marked after in A. C. Ca. arrFiimftjTira C. 
3T - 4Hi«j ' m B A. Ca. 

P. 803. 1. 14. (VIII. 83, 3.) A. C. Ca. mark a lacuna after ftrfttnn, "w^hicli has been 
supplied by ftfnnuftr. Nothing else seems omitted. Cf. Nir. VI. 30. and Rt. VII. 
60, 7. 

P. 803. 1. 16. (VIII. 83, 3.) from B. 

P. 805. 1. II. (Vin. 83, 9.) ^ by conjecture. B. puts it behind ^ ^ 1 . 

P. 8oj. 1. 34. (VIII. 84, 1.) TTift B. A. Ca. 

P. 805. 1. 26. (VIII. 84, 1.) ospq II 5* A. Ca. B. 

P. 806. 1. 13. (VIII. 84, 3.) H A. B. Ca. ; also the commentary to Sv. II. 
5> 1. 18. 

P. 806. 1. 14. (VIII. 84, 3.) ^ II traifif A. Ca.; deest in B. Cf. Rv. Bh. 1. 131, i. 

P. 806. 1. 18. (Vni. 84, 3.) A. C. Ca. ^ comm, to St. II. 5, i, 18. 

P. 807. 1. II. (VIII. 84, 3.) A. Ca Instead of the comm, to Sv. II. 

7, 3, 6, reads 

P. 807. 1. 30. (VIII. 84, 6.) to ini ' ^i4t ° from Ca. 

P. 808. 1. 18. (VIII. 84, 9.) ^nvTife II A. Ca. 

P. 810. 1. 21. (VIII. 85, 7.) B. A. Ca. 

P. 811. 1. 13. (VIII. 85, 9.) by conjecture. 

P. 813. 1. 1. (Vni. 86, 1.) itHimqiTOr. ti 4ifif nnvin ' n: A. Ca. 

P. 813. 1. 4. (VIII. 86, 1.) 'Jivi i P^ qi ^ T II yaMir<<vi^ TA.Ca. wrftmC.Mill. ^giF^g t iu B. 
P. 812. 1. 6. (Vin. 86, 1.) II iBfftfira A. Ca. B. 

P. 813. 1. 7. (VIII. 86, 1.) »n to fwpn from Ca, 

P. 813. 1. 19. (VIII. 86, 3.) viT I <r5ErT° etc. 11 ysrorafkafii” A. Ca. wriwc?n?° B. 

P. 814. 1. 21. (VIII. 87, 1.) whr. 11 A. C. Ca. 

P. 814. 1. 36. (VIII. 87, 1.) before sftni^ A. Ca. 

P. 813. 1. 8. (VIII. 87, 3.) A. Ca. omit the commentary from w f# to the begin- 
ning of the fifth verse. This omission has been supplied from C. 

P. 818. 1. 3. (VIII. 88, 1.) ^ ijT^ ftmir: 11 ^ inw: nfrrK ^T i B : A. Ca. 

P. 831. 1. 14. (VIII. 89, 1.) A. C. Ca. mark a lacuna after 
P. 832. 1. 34. (VIII. 89, 4.) II irafir B. irstfir A. Ca. 

P. 834. 1. 6. (VIII. 89, 7.) II The construction is faulty, might be 

changed into gir^, but the mistake was evidently committed by the author 
himself, and not by the copyists. 

P. 834. 1. 16. (VIII. 90, 1.) from C. 

P. 833. 1. 1. (VIII. 90, 1.) in before by conjecture. 
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P. 825. 1 . 16. (Vin. 90, 2.) u ■pw A. Ca. 

P. 825. 1 . 25. (VIII. 90, 3.) « Ca. A. B. 

P. 826. 1 . 7. (Vin. 90, 4.) inf^ 11 A. Ca. 

P. 826. 1 . 14. (VIII. 91, 1.) As the text and commentary of this hymn have been 
published by Professor Aufrecht in the “ Indische Studien/’ I find it necessary 
to justify the readings adopted in my edition, and to state more fully the 
reasons for which I either agree with or differ jfrom him. 

P. 827. 1 . 19. (VIII. 91, 1.) Is it front? or asn?? The reading in A. is 

doubtful. There is a mark over the r which may be intended for Anusvdra. 
Ca., however, has no Anusvdra. In C. Mill, C. Wilson, and B. the passage is 
omitted. As the authority of the MSS. is not decisive, we must consult other 
passages in which Sdyana uses the same word. Thus, Rv. 1 . 125, i, A. Ca. B. all 
have frosn?, not f^t I therefore adopted front?. 

P. 827. 1.21. (VIII. 9T, I.) irrorii. A. and Ca. have inronnr; Prof. Aufrecht 
rightly preferred the reading of C. Mill and C. Wilson, inronr. 

P. 827. 1 . 22. (VIII. 91, 1.) I adopt the reading of C. Mill and C. Wil- 

son, -si^, instead of the reading of A. and Ca. preferred by Prof. 
Aufrecht. Though both are right, expresses the act of grinding more 
definitely than xrS. 

P. 827. 1 . 24. (VIII. 91, 1.) ^ian. This is the reading of all the MSS., and I 
see no necessity for adopting the conjecture of Prof. Aufrecht, in the 

sense of ^fsT. 

P. 828. 1 . 1. (\^II. 91, 1.) After xsftvjrfh it is absolutely necessary to insert 
though A. and Ca. omit it. In C. Mill the whole passage is omitted. 

P. 828. 1 . 8. (VIII. 91, 1.) The singular p after the plural xj?nfT is certainly 
wrong. A., Ca., C. Mill, and C. Wilson, .however, agree in p, and as the mistake 
may be an error of Sayana’s, I abstained from changing it into ptf?. 

P. 828. 1 . 8. (VIII. 91, 1.) TOfir. Though ^7?fiT is given in the Dictionaries as an 
adjective only, there is very little, if any, doubt that S^yana used it here as a 
substantive. It would be easy to change ^c?fir into g sfas , a reading adopted by 
Prof. Aufrecht. But the MSS. are against this alteration, not only here, but 
again p. 830. 1. 24. In our passage Ca., C. MUl, and C. Wilson have ^c?fif ; A. has 
a lacuna. In the commentary to verse 6, however. A., Ca., C. MiU, and the B. 
MSS. also, all agree in the reading which follows, must be 

referred to frit:. That should be used by S 4 yana as an adjective also, is 
no valid objection, particularly as the passage where it is so used, is not his 
ovTi composition, but an extract from a Brdhmana. 

P. 828. 1 . 10. (VIII. 91, 1.) ror. A., Ca., C. Mill have iren: 

imn: The reading of the MSS. might be explained in the sense of “the 
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former sMn of her who was thus being struck,” but the construction would not 
be in harmony with the general style of Sdyana. Prof. Aufrecht proposed 
TOin ^ hut the right reading is supplied by the Brihaddevatd from 

which this passage is borrowed, and not unfrequently totidem verbis. JIS. B. 
has, 

Hwrajm^rii m wr i 

MS. H. has, 

TTPJT ^rprtsjiRir I 

The readings thus supphed by the Brihaddeyatd ai-e of interest, because they 
show that according to the legend the cure of Apala was effected by three 
skins being torn off her body. This is a new feature which to a certain extent 
weakens the similarity between this legend and some others of German origin, 
pointed out by Prof. Kuhn (Indische Studien I. ii8). 

P. 828. 1 . ii. (VIII. 91, 1.) The MSS. (A., Ca., C. MiU) have instead of 

which is supported by the Brihaddevata. 

P. 828. 1 . 19. (VIII. 91, 1.) I. A. has Ca. C. Mill and C. Whs. 1^. 
B. (Taylor) has ^ ^ w WH ru, B. (Stevenson) ^ ^ wnf. 

P. 828. 1 . 20. (VIII. 91, 1.) After <5M A. Ca. have 1, C. Mill with- 
out a line at the end. Prof. Aufrecht has printed ^ iev, which would be appro- 
priate if Sayana, during the whole of his commentary, ever used this expression, 
“ this is the form after the augment.” I have printed c5fe according to 
Sayana’s usual style of interpretation, but I am by no means certain that this is 
the right reading. It may not be at all intended as a grammatical explanation, 
but as an adjective to w ifftd might be intended for Soma that has 

not been prepared for sacrifice. Soma in its original form, such as ApMa found 
on the road and took home with her. Or there may be some other technical 
term hidden in such as “ strained in sieves made of sheep-wool.” 

Cf Rv. IX. 107, 2. ■sijf ■prr. qft sfq. Rv. IX. 91, 2. nfiy; wwyfin, 

etc. The reading remains doubtful. 

P. 828. 1 . 23. (VIII. 91, 1.) I. A. has qisi, Ca. and C. Mill ^ qwf qw, 
B. ^sqfrr. Prof Aufr-echt has conjectured as the original reading 

which led to the corruptions in A., Ca., and C. Mill. This conjecture is 
extremely plausible, and I should prefer it, unless the simpler reading which 
I adopted were supported by the B. MSS. 

P. 828. 1 . 24. (VIII. 91, 1.) The quotations from the S'atyayani-Brahmana can 
hardly ever be completely restored from the MSS. of Sdyana. There is no MS. 
of this Br^ihmana in any of the libraries of Europe, and though it is a Brdhmana 
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belonging to the Samarveda, it differs so considerably from the text of those of 
the Sdma-veda Brdhmanas •which are kno'wn to us fi’om MSS., that nothing can 
be gained by their collation. The story of ApdM is not to be found in any 
of the Sdma-veda Brdhmanas, though I examined them all most carefully. Now 
the language of the Brdhmanas is so peculiar and so different from the common 
style of Sdyana, that wherever we find an opportunity of comparing the origiaal 
texts with the extracts given by him, we discover a piore than usual number of 
blunders and omissions in all our MSS., and we see that, without the help of 
the originals, it would have been impossible to set them right. With regard to 
all such extracts from Brdhmanas in my edition of S 4 yana, I must crave consi- 
derable indulgence. They are given as well as they could be given with the 
means at my disposal ; but they cannot be completely restored to correctness 
until we are able to procure the exact sakhas of each Brahmana from which 
they were copied or quoted by Sayana. 

P. 828. 1.34. (VIII. 91, 1.) A., Ca., C. Mill have the B. 

MSS. never give these Brahmana passages. Prof. Aufrecht’s conjecture is 
better than ubf 

P. 838. 1 . 25. (VIII. 91, 1.) 5HT i wfHaji si gi t I. A. Ca. have sifutursi^K. An accusative 
is wanted -vdth and its former presence is indicated by the readings of 

C. Mill and C. Wils. ?!t tif >i ' «n w ^ it 1. 

P. 828. 1 . 26. (VIII. 91, 1.) ^ I. By no means certain ; A. Ca. ht 55, 

C. MUl and C. Whs. ^ m ^ might be intended for s;? . 

P. 829. 1 . 18. (Vin. 91, 1.) 5?^ I. AH the MSS., A., Ca., C. Mill, and the two 

B.'s, have v? after and at the end of the sentence, nor does there seem to 
be any necessity for changing, as Prof. Aufrecht does, ^ into and making it 
the first word of a new sentence. ^ answers to which is here used in a 
restrictive or determinative sense. It is more difficult to determine whether the 
next sentence, which contains another paraphrase of wrfrtfriWTO:, is correct as it 
stands in the MSS. If the text says, “ we wish to know thee,” this can hardly 
be paraphrased by “ we do know thee.” Rather it ought to be “ we do not know 
thee.” The same fact, namely, that Ap^ila for a moment did not know whether 
the person who had first been attracted by the noise of her chewing the Soma, 
and who afterwards turned away from her, was Indra or not, is mentioned also 
in the Itih^sa, p. 828. 1. 1. Ap 414 asks Indra there why he does not drink the 
Soma from her mouth, as he goes from house to house in search of the beverage ; 
and when she finds herself not minded by him, she says again to Indra: “I 
know not whether thou who art come hither art Indra, but as thou art come 
to our house, I will do thee honour.” After having said this, however, she sees 
clearly that her guest is Indra and no other, and when Indra embraces her, she 
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makes Mm drink the Soma from her month. The first idea of this hesitation in 
the mind of ApaM was probably suggested to the firamers of the Itih^sa by this 
very verse, “We wish indeed to know thee, we do not understand thee,’^ and 
in that case, it is absolutely necessary, though without the sanction of any of 
the MSS., to insert the negative particle 

P. 839. L 33. (VIIL 91, 3.) I. The reading of A., Ca., C. Mill is ; it is 
intended, however, as an adverb qualifying sanaih, and ought to be in the neuter. 

P. 839. L 36, (VIIL 91, 3.) A. Ca. have i, C. Mill and C. Wils. 

Prof, Aufrecht has ’OTrahr, which most likely is a misprint, consi- 
dering the rule of P^n. IL 4, 37. 

P. 830. 1 . II. (VIIL 91,4.) The commentary to is preserved in 

C. Mill and C. Wils. The omission in A. and Ca. arose fi:-om the scribe mistaking 
the two at the end of each sentence. B. has 'mm* 

P. 830. 1 . II. (VIIL 91, 4.) It would be better to leave out ^ after wfw, because 
follows ; but A., Ca., C. Mill, and B. have it. 

P. 830. 1 . 14. (VIIL 91, 4.) w infl: i. A., Ca., C. Mill have B. ^ 

Prof Anfrecht conjectures, in the spirit of Sdyana, ^ which I have 
adopted, although it is difficult to understand how the mistake arose in A. and 
in B. With reference to the first verse one might conjecture hut this 

would not be in the usual style of Sdyana. 

P. 831. 1 . 4. (VIIL 91, 5.) i. A, Ca., C. Mill have the emenda- 

tion here proposed by Prof Aufrecht seems to me to admit of no doubt. 

P. 831. 1 . II. (VIIL 91, 6.) There was no necessity for changing, as Prof Aufrecht 
does, the reading of the MSS. wr tItt into m reproducing the words of 

the text, namely, ^ and B. has ^ vr. In line 13. too the reading of. 
the MSS. ^ ^ is unobjectionable, and ought not to have been changed. 

B. has 

P. 831. 1 . 33. (VIIL 91, 7.) ^ I- A., Ca., and C. Mill have m. 

B. leaves out and reads ^ 

P. 831. 1 . 35. (VIIL 91, 7.) The last extract from the S'^ty^yanaka is very cor- 
rupt, and the text as printed by me differs materially from that of Prof Aiifi*echt. 

I shall first give the readings of the MSS. 

m ^ A. 

fTT ^ VTOT ^ Ca. 

fit i* JTrtwf^ ^ C. Mill. 

Prof Aufrecht has introduced the following conjectures: 

ITT ^ 

I do not think that I understand the meaning of the passage as here given 

^ Prof. Aufrecht informed me that in one word was a misprint. 

■ VOL. IV. * M 
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by Prof. Aufrecbt, nor do I see how the Bj-ihatsAma comes suddenly in, though 
nothing is said of it in SAya^ia’s comment. I believe that in we must 
recognise the verb hnh, “ to drag,” “ to puU,” and with ^ this would be syno- 
nymous with as used immediately afterwards. Thus the construction 

would be, “ he dragged her through the hole of the chariot, she became this ; he 
dragged her through the hole of the cart, she became that.” But what did she 
become? What is ihir, and what As the first skin that came off was 

i. e. a hedgehog, and the second a nbu, i. e. an iguana, it might be said 
that when she had been dragged through the first hole, she, having thrown off 
the hedgehog skin, had become a ubn, an iguana, and this jftvt might stand for 
i?rft. But if this be so, then it would follow that after the second pulling 
through, she, having lost the iguana skin, became a f ww, i. e. a chameleon, 
and of this no trace is to be discovered in Here then we must wait till 

new MSS. of Sayana can be procured, or till the original of the SfdtyAyanaka 
can be discovered. 

P. 832. 1 . 3. (VIII. 91, 7.) ^ri. A. ■p, Ca. C. Mill The sense requires 
and ^ in Prof Auftecht’s text is probably a misprint. 

These few notes on one short hymn may serve as a specimen of the diffi- 
culties, some of them insurmountable, with which an editor of Sdyana has to 
grapple. Before I could make up my mind to give up the extracts from the 
Brahmanas as hopeless, I looked not only through the whole of the Tandya- 
Brahmana, but I searched wherever there was a chance of finding the story of 
ApaM. Unfortunately the MS. of the Nitimanjari, which is very useful for 
verifying legends mentioned by Sdyana, is very deficient in the sixth Ashtaka,, 
and does not contain the story of ApAlA. The RigvidhAna gives one verse, of no 
interest whatever, viz. ^ ^ Urni ftnnfi 1 tmr wtsff Hwrai- 

TOti 11 (Read finrar, and 

Again, the BrOiaddevatd offers but little help. I copy the text from two 
MSS. in my possession : 

-pr fa f ggifl 11 
HWr UT 1 I 

?Ran 11 

?iT 5^® ubi w I 

il»R5ST'(( II 

WUR TIT 

“ttoB. H. ®^^TTrH. ^ R UR? uW ntnfu'^ig irw^ 11 B. 

^ H. ^ Deest in H. 
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w ^ H i» 

»tT It 

ii^tnw^ jfht^ I 

-irrf^ It 

ItfSTBl f3: fT^ ^JT ^ TTiftsJ?^ 1 e 

ri^i^'iM^fTT TTt 'irr 5i'4Mefcts>TOr u 

^ Hifg^raitngd 11 ^ 

#7rai^ TjTwwig^ ^ ^ I J 

The last work to be consulted was Shadgurusishya’s commentary on the 
Sarvanukrama^ but here too we find but little that is really valuable : 

^ sBUT^ainri^fri^ra ww '■i j^ c wfa^fa'i i i‘ ^- 
fv^urmrsT » ?ft m wt «t uuunfir 1’^'% ^ira; 1 ^ 1 1 ‘ 

vH'tllrtird'WdT WI'Hlrt'*n ^ I 

m 55!^|)Sifir«#T7raffU7ftTifiiiiaii 
^R7r5^rT%Htkftfii ^ ^ 1 “ 

’ffbusm ansniraiR^ ii^ii” 

(nf%gw^ i:fTP fksT^ ft in. 1 ^^ 11511 

Him ^ UT u ^F»i - gFw < *ir^ - « 1 ^ 

^fttrvfkftisifir iidii 

TRcn tnn%^ irw^ 1 ^ 

ftRTITTff aP^r^ IIMlI® 

® UT 1 H. This is equally corrapt. I have given 

^ B. ® TTfr: UT 1 H. K. the text of A. ; B. has UTfTT Wiudfri i. It 

(T^lt Rrf% ^tvwrar t^su^ir H. may be the beginning of the story in the 

* fM H. ^ ft; B. ^i to^UhO ' H. S'%ayana-Brakma^a, followed by ^stURftr 1 . 

s #Rir: ^ TJTi^ inr: ift 1 H. * B. has>; ^fir^re: 1 ^ft #^ ¥a ?ni: 1 w- 


The commentator always gives the word '^itirsf ^fir 1 ' 


I. A. has ^t#ant 


immediately following the pratika. 

' This passage is very corrupt. The MS. 


and a^rri^nipira I. 

™ This is printed after B.; A. differs consi- 


of the E. I. H. (A.) reads wmmi ^ derably, without being more intelligible, fl fa ft ^ 

ifi »rf%tir ■ffw, (B.) Wt5T ^ ^ni i. 

^ fq ' di T ^narr isfgr^f^ 1 < l l *( rv<*'f t|r 'U g l mu. “ This is again printed from B. ; A. has 

Putrikd, if correct, must not be taken in the ^aftrSift ufttura UiiTTsrcmnuwru^T u 

sense ot putri, cf. Goldstucker, s. v. aputrika. ° A. has uimraftrraffUUrraR i- 

One might conjecture m uuftr^iu, ‘for the P i;|T A., and B. sec. man., instead of -^wr. 

sake of her body but, with reference to 1 A. has UT^W ^ UTU etc. 

p. 827. 1. 19, I prefer Instead of ^ wf%^! 5 ruuurT 5 T A. 

■5^7*141 one expects '^fu:, cf. Rv. V. a 8 . ® |[ ut^ftfrUT 1 A. 
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^ ^rmnnr i 
»rJTT^ flT ^ H 

fm ^ i 

^TT f n sii 

imi ^ wwm^ ^ I 

Tirr rsiw^ iifcii 

P. 833. 1 . 37. (VIII. 93, 3.) ttttoH it a, Ca. 

P. 833. 1 . 3. (VIIL 93, 3.) ?5tf7 II fefe A., Ca., C.Mill. It might be fefe; see, how- 
erer, Rt. 1. 84, 5. Instead of the MSS. have mm°, 

P. 833. 1 . 12. (VIII 93, 3.) II All the MSS. have 

P. 833. L 20. (VIII. 92, 4.) II Instead of and A., Ca., C. Mill have 

and 

P. 836. 1. 9. (VIIL 93, II.) I! A. Ca. w? B. 

P. 836. 1 . 18. (VIII. 93, 13.) II The MSS. have This term can only 

refer to P£n. VI. i, 93. One should expect but may be intended for 
m-hwm'"- 

P. 836. 1 . 36. (VIII. 93, 13.) after in A. Ca. C. Mill. 

P. 839. 1. 13. (VIIL 93, 33.) Cf. Vin. 13, 18. 

P. 840. 1 . 14. (VIIL 93, 34.) 11 ^ A., Ca., C. Mill 

P. 840. 1 . 21. (VIIL 93, 25.) 5Rnfir 11 A. Ca. 

P. 841. 1. 13. (VIIL 93, 37.) H A., Ca., C. MiU. 

P. 843. 1 . 14. (VIIL 93, 30.) w A., Ca., C. Mill. 11 A., Ca., C. Mill, 

P. 843. 1 . 16. (VIIL 93, 31.) II A. B. Ca. 

P. 844. 1 . 7. (VIIL 93, 1.) II ^nnr^* A. Ca. 

P. 844. 1 33. (VIIL 93, 3-) A. B. Ca. As to this peculiar use of the geni- 
tive, see VIIL 93, i. 

P. 845. 1 . 8. (VIIL 93, 4.) ff^ 11 A., Ca., C. Mill; there is no to which this rf^i 
answers. 

P. 846. 1 . 1. (VIIL 93, 6.) ^ H w "itmt 1 ■p[: " “ A. Ca. 

This grammatical explanation which was intended to account for the absence 
of reduplication in was probably a marginal note and afterwards inserted 
in the text. 

P. 846. 1 . 15. (VIIL 93, 7.) The grammatical explanation of was like- 
wise a marginal note. A. reads t i 

- - - wfk wsfrseth Ca. and C. Mill have the same, only leaving out 
in I have corrected the passage according to Rv. 1 . 4, 9. 

^ fr^ ^ t A. 

® A. 


^ 1 A. 

B. :s[rBriT A. 


wimm A. 
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P. 847. 1. 5. (VIII. 93, 9.) w II A. Ca. 

P. 848. 1. 23. (VIII. 93, 14.) II A., Ca., C. Mill. 

P. 851. 1 . 9. (VIII. 93, 20.) II irarfii A. Ca. 

P. 851. 1 . 17. (VIII. 93, 21.) vnrsftfk II A. Ca. C. Mill. ^ B. 

P. 852. 1 . 10. (VIII. 93, 23.) II -3^ A. Ca. The lacuna is the same in A. Ca. ; 
in C. Mill the letters r" have disappeared. 

P. 852. 1 . 13. (VIII. 93, 23.) II A. Ca. B., C. MMl. 

P. 852. 1 . 18. (VIII. 93, 24.) II A., Ca., C.MiU. 

P. 832. 1 . 20. (VIII. 93, 24.) A. ■ - Ca., C. Mill. 

P. 853. 1. 19. (VIII. 93, 37.) The commentary to verse 27. is left out in A., Ca., 
C. Mill ; it is supplied from B. 

P. 854. 1 . 23. (VIII. 93, 31.) u ^ A. Ca. irami C. Mill. 

P. 855. 1. 13. (VIII. 93, 34.) From iiitt to vgvr supplied in accordance with Rig- 
veda I. 20, 7. 

P. 837. 1 . 18. (VIII. 94, 3.) inn I 11 iim im ’dir A. Ca. ^RTim 

C. Mill. The reading which I have adopted is conjectm’al and very 
doubtful. and are always used as feminines in the sense of ‘a 

braid of hair.’ Cf. Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v., and Dr. Haas, Indische Studien, V. 
p. 237 : S'atap. Br. III. 2, i, 13 ; III. 5, 2, 18, etc. In the Ait. Br. 1 . 28, Sayapa explains 
■a^T^x: by 1. however, which is likewise used in the sense 

of ‘ a braid’ (Dr. Haas, 1 . c.), is certainly a masculine, and it is possible therefore 
that H«s was likewise used in that gender. It hardly admits of a doubt that 
Sayana wrote ^5%^, for the reading of A. Ca. was likemse intended for 
The copyists were evidently ignorant of the word and changed it into 

Sayapa does not give the same or a similar explanation of xxw in 
other passages where xxm iifr occm’s. 

P. 838. 1 . 2. (VIII. 94, 6.) 11 A., Ca., C. Mill. 

P. 860. 1.21. (VIII. 93, 2.) After C.MiU adds xj^rx xtiS^xfi rf it xin^xd 

«rfc5 at (Xfr^ dixusswd ^ f<x^ 1 . 

P. 861. 1 . 6. (VIII. 93, 3.) xr^sxjnm II »r^i«bwfix A. Ca. x x^x x Btii - ^i ' qi B. xx^xxxrnrtx? 

P. 862. 1 . 3. (VIII. 93, 3.) ^rxiixT I- The variation in the gender is kept up 
throughout, though the carelessness of the copyists sometimes disturbs the 
accurate construction of the commentator. B. has ngri gwd ^xx^r 5 Nftr 
Mxir fr r a x ut i mfrjxr w xxx nr^ fW jgxiH 

r^XI^T XT# II 

P. 864. 1 . 2. (VIII. 93, 9.) vxTXcfif!! B. yixxnqvxTx^'iftx A. Ca. ^nxxmxn^ C. MiU. 

P. 864. 1 . 24. (VIII. 96, 1.) 4 ^m4 XTi <( ifi T B. i^xwxxmixT ^51x^3^11^; Nxnix^ Ca. A. 

P. 866. 1. 18. (VIII. 96, 4.) After TXi^ A. Ca. add xi^xm 1. The derivation vai-ies ; 
it is either from to or 

VOL. IV. * N 
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P. 865. 1 . 6. (VIII. 96, 5.) The same quotation occurs in DevaiAjayajvan’s com- 
mentary on the NighantUj MS. E. I. H. 1134, p. 45. a. He deriyes TRit from 
waiii and adds 1. Then follows ntrafirrm ufis 1 wwcrrat ^ 

A. Ca. read wpfr, C. MUl 

P. 868 . 1 . 30 . (VIII. 96, 8.) TOf II ^ 5 ^ A. ^ Ca. iHt C. Mill. 

P. 868. 1 . 18. (VIII. 96, 8 .) ^ 11 nn wiTOTfrm: A. Ca. m ftnn%rr: C.Mill. 

P. 868. 1 . 18. (VIII. 96, 8.) w. II Tiw i A. ■4 ?! nw Ca., C. Mill. See Vdja- 
saneyi-Sanh. XVII. 85, 86. 

P. 871. 1 . 16. (VIII. 96, 13.) 11 p- nfw Brihaddey. MS. B. 

P. 871. 1 . 17. (VIII. 96, 13.) II ihranTii A. Ca. l i i gsm ' qw C. Mill. 

The MSS. of the Brihaddeyata, H. and B., haye i. 

P. 871. 1 . 18. (VIII. 96, 13.) TTRrar: 1 MSS. Brihaddey. H. and B. (Tnnprr^ A., Ca., 
C.MiU. 

P. 871. 1 . 30. (VIII. 96, 13.) After the MSS. of the Brihaddeyata add 

^ i4JjCl5l+4H'^Q I. 

P. 871. 1 . 20. (VIII. 96, 13.) #5a|-ir II MS. Brih. B. ^ A. 

^ ^ ofr C. MiU. 101' I Ca. ^ t 0( g T i r <gl MS. Brih. H. 

P. 871. 1 . 21. (VIII. 96, 13.) k 11 MS. Brih. B. nr 01 1? w 

^T ^f vrr r gT j I A. ^ vn m 1 Ca., C. MiU. 

I SIS. Brih. H. 

P. 871. 1 . 21. (VIII. 96, 13.) ^ Tfhgr C. Mill, SISS. Brih. H. and B. A. Ca. 

P. 871. 1 . 22. (VIII. 96, 13.) A., Ca., C. Mill. The whole passage 

ft-om the Brihaddeyata seems to have been here inserted by a later hand. It is 
not given in B., but it could harcUy be called anai-sha, being taken from the 
Brihaddeyata. 

P. 871. 1 . 26. (VIII. 96, 13.) A., Ca., C.MiU, B. 

P. 873. 1. 17. (VIII. 96, 16.) II ^ ^wt: A., Ca., C. MiU. 

P. 878. 1 . 18. (VIII. 96, 18.) 11 A., Ca., C. MiU. See 

Amara-kosha III. 4, 18, 1 13. 

P. 883. 1. 3. (Vni. 97, 13.) II ■nIfrB A., Ca., C. MiU. 

P. 884. 1 . Tj. (VIII. 98, 1.) II A. pr. man., Ca. C. MiU. 

P. 887. 1 . 3. (VIII. 98, 6.) II B. ; A., Ca., C. MiU insert 

P. 890. 1 . 18. (VIII. 99, 3.) ojrfrfir mn 11 A. B. Ca. insert 'snh before mn 1. 

P. 890. 1 . 20. (VIII. 99, 3.) II In the second explanation A., Ca., C. MUl have 
wm instead. 

P. 891. 1. 23. (VIII. 99, 6.) 11 The Sanhitd and Pada MSS. have distinctly 

■51 ; S. 3. had 's, which was corrected, in red ink. The commentary, howevei’, has 
5 T; a., B., C. MiU distinctly ; Ca. less distinctly. 

P. 892. 1 . II. (VIII. 99, 7.) ^?nt etc. II A. leaves out all between and 1. 
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The lacuna is supplied from Ca. and C. Mill, which agree with each other except 
that Ca. has nmi for mnt. B. has an independent interpretation, as often, ^ 
wint lint tythni hw ji etc. 

P. 893. 1 . 3. (VIII. 100, T.) In A. and Ca. all between in the quotation fi-om 
the Sarvanukrama, and ^ in the first Viniyoga, is left out. In 

C. Mill the lacuna extends from to 1. As these introductory 

passages are always wanting in B., the passage had to be supplied by conjecture. 

P. 893. 1 . 7. (VIII. 100, 1.) After ^ fire: A. Ca. have 1 ^ ^ ^ 

; C. Mill has ^nratiuft^ 

P. 893. 1 . 21. (VIII. 100, 6.) >Rfhi C. Mill. ^ A. Ca. B. 

P. 898. 1 . 10. (VIII. 100, 12.) The verses of S'aunaka are taken from the Brihad- 
devata. The MSS. of the Brihaddevata contain some various readings, such as 
’srfinra for ^>5^, etc., but they give no help for the last verse. MS. B. 

has MS. H. has in^ to i. Sayana 

has ^ f^. 

P. 898. 1 . 19. (VIII. loi, I.) ^(ihiT nm# 11 A. Ca. B. Wffhrrefr C. Mill. 

In the quotation from the Anula-amani all the MSS. have The Bhashya 

says; TOTTOT 1. 

P. 904. 1 . 12. (VIII. loi, 14.) TRi %iR!r II I have not been able to verify the 
first extract. There is an analogous passage in the TaittMya-Sanhita III, i, i, but 
it throws no light on our passage. A. Ca. leave out all from ^ w. to ^rlurfvnft- 
I had to supply the omission from C. MiU and C. Wilson, which give this : tot. 
ftrol vnrommnTflTrrfTT wftr ttot vrtJTfiuh fro irr ^nr; tot w^°. The 

next extract is from the S'atapatha-BrMunana, but it wUl be seen that it would 
not have been safe to correct it either after the text of the M^dhyandina or 
after that of the Kanva-sakhd. Instead of tot 'TOto m A. Ca. have 

* c ^ 

C. Mill Tt Instead of ^75^ the S^atapatha-Brdhmana has 

P. 908. 1 . 28. (VIII. 102, 12.) II C. MiU. ^ I A. ? Ca. 

B. 

P. 909. 1 . 21. (VIII. 102, 16.) II C. Mill. fTOR: 1 A. Ca. qtfirfe 

firroi: B. TftfiritffbTO: ? 

P. 910. 1 . 14. (VIII. 102, 19.) Tsurrfti ffii II TOT^ ^siBfrr ifir A. Ca. TO^srfw 

wfir C. Mill. 

P. 911. 1 . 4. (VIII. 102, 21.) TOST^rf^ II A. Ca. B. leave out all fr’om to 

^IT^Tf^. 

P. 911. 1. 17. (VIII. 103, 1.) The Sarvanukrama has C. Mill has 

cii'4 7 ^ 114 ^, A. and Ca. ot^vjitj^T. The name hrasiyasi belongs to the 9th class 
of Gayatri, consisting of 6 4- 6 + 7 syllables. 

P. 911. 1.21. (VIII. 103, 1.) There is an evident omission in the second Vini- 
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yoga. The Tricha which is optional for the Maitravaruna priest at the Abhipla- 
vika TJkthya’s, if it is taken from our hymn, can only have consisted of verses 
8, 9, 10 ; no other verses, as far as I am aware, being enjoined by Asvalayana for 
such a purpose. We ought therefore to insert w after and 

iptiftr nror i 1. 1 ^ i after From the Siitra quoted by 

Sayana it is clear that he referred likewise to a third Viniyoga, namely, the 
Adhyayopajarana, in which the first and last verses of each Mandala are enjoined. 
The text might be restored as follows, i 

I inf? tntrti ’ at ' iii ?f?: i vrt° m. i ?ftr ii It is impossible, of course, to 
restore by conjecture the very words which Sdyana used, and I have therefore 
not inserted them in the text. But that they were on the whole like what I 
propose to read is confiimed by the commentary to the first hymn of the 9th 
Mandala. Here, after other Viniyogas, it is expressly stated 
vrrar 1 ^ 1. The MSS. give no help. A. Ca. read nr C. Mill nr 

viT% at the end is formd in all, instead of ^ ?fw. 

P. 914. 1 . 23. (VIII. 103, 9.) II B. nfooi A., Ca., C. Mill. 
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MSS. for the Eighth Asktaka. 

1 . A. Colebrooke’s MS. 

2. A D. A MS. lent me by Dr. Bhao Daji. It is an A. copy, but more carelessly 

written than Colebrooke’s; it offers no original readings. 

3 . C Mill (C a). Dr. Mill’s MS. which was copied for him at Calcutta from 

different originals, represents in this portion the A. class. The copyist 
has occasionally been enabled to supply independent readings, either 
conjecturally or by consulting other MSS. 

4 . C Wilson (C 4). This MS. was removed from the Bodleian Library, so that 

I could not consult it for critical passages. From what I know of it, 
however, in its earlier portions, it is not likely to yield any independent 
readings. 

5 . B 4, Taylor’s MS. This MS. has been much read and corrected in the last 

Ashtaka. In its original text it agi-ees with A; the corrections and 
numerous marginal notes come from a B. source. 

6. Ca. My own MS. Though very carelessly written, it is of the greatest value, 

as containing not only readings independent both of the A. and B. classes, 
but as supplying passages which are omitted in aU other MSS. 

7 . B I. Stevenson’s copy. 

8 . B 3. Burnouf’s copy, taken from Stevenson’s MS. I transcribed the tenth 

Mandala at Paris, and finished it on the 30th of May 1846. As I traced 
the whole of it, my copy is, I believe, perfectly trustworthy, even at this 
great distance of time. 

9 . B 3. A modern copy, a mere repetition of B i. (See vol. II. p. vi.) 

10. M. Another B. copy, sent to me by Dr. Haug from India. It was derived 
from B I, directly or indirectly, but before B i. had been corrected with 
yellow ink. (See X. 56, i. fin. Here B i. has surya iva iti hi frutih, but 
iva is covered over with yellow ink. M. has shrya iva iti hi ifrutih.) 
This MS. is afterwards replaced in my edition by 
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11. CB, a MS. lent me by Dr. Bhao Daji, beautifully ■written, agreeing generally 
■witb M, but here and there supplying corrections and marginal notes. 
In the passage quoted before, it has sfirya iva iti hi ^rutih. 

The three representative MSS. for the eighth Ashtaha are : A., Ca., and B i. 
Of these A. is generally supported by C Mill and B 4. primd rmnu; Ca. 
stands by itself; B i. is supported by B 3, afterwards by CB, sometimes 
by B 4. sec. manu. In difficult passages the A. readings were checked 
by A D ; the B. readings by B 3. 


Pagei.linei6. (X.46,i.)>f?T5^^:^. A. >t?Tq^:^snT5fH^0a. u§:f^:Bi.3.M. 
P. 1. 1. 16. (X. 46, 1.) ^ 11 Ca. ^Tin A. B i, z. M. 

P. 1. 1. 17. (X 46, 1.) ^ A. Ca. ; deest in B i. 3. M. 

P. 1. 1. 18. (X. 46, 1.) w Ca A. B i. 3 . M. 

P. 1. 1. 19. (X. 46, 1.) Ca. ; deest in A. B i. 3. M. Ca. sec. man. places ^ 
also before 

P. 1. 1. 30. (X. 46, 1.) fHP uif^r: A. B I. 2. M; deest in Ca. 

P. 3. 1. 3. (X. 46, 1.) Dr. Taylor’s MS. (B 4) gives the following independent 
commentary on verse i : ihn wra: UTf>|.ir: to xtrofom 




I ^5 ^ 5T: I.U TO ^ffT ftTO 1 TO 1 ^ fttTO 

TOfii I u TO > •'^2 1 ^TOfanft^ftcnnf tot wt R«i ?iO<vfiit4irH TOfw 

1 ^ rqr ^ TT TO H 

P. 2. 1. 9. (X 46, 2.) TO^ totow Ca sec. man. ; deest in A. B i. 2. 4. M. 

P. 3. 1. 9. (X. 46, 2.) iRJTj Ca. ; deest in A. B i. 3. 4. M. 


P. 3. L 9. (X 46, 3.) ^rfrotif Ca. A. B 4 ; deest in B i. 3. M. 

P. 3. 1 . 13. {X 46, 3.) fWhf A. Ca. B 4. B i. 3. M. 

P. 2. 1. 13. (X 46, 3.) Ca; deest in A. B. i. 3. M. 1 f<^r4 fTO?rftrgifi B 4. 
P. 2. 1. 13. (X. 46, 3.) TOTO 11 wftrfiiTOt Ca. t nwHfa ' Taii : A. B i. 3. M. 

P. 3. 1 . 14. (X. 46, 3.) xr(i5TTO| Ca. A. TOT>i B i. 3. M. TO r< w r TOP § B 4. 

P. 3 . 1. 14 . (X. 46 , 3 .) ^ I Ttm >i?»n *[^ 1 1 TTgif^Tsaro; ' wisiTO Ca. 

TORn>j»n^f!r>j»n<TO^ I A. ^ toi: gin: 

t^aiTO; B 4 ; but altered into to to . ^i^tot to to B i. 2 . 

^ft^TOTO M. 


P. 3. 1. 24. (X. 46, 3.) ^4§fTO aqCa A. B4; but altered into fSTO i; f^rror. B i. 3. 
P.3. 1. 36. (X. 46, 3.) TO^nft[<TO ’^i Ca. wftiTO ^ A. B 1. 3. M. ;|:TOrTOW^B4. 
P. 3. 1. 7. (X. 46, 4.) Ca leaves out the words between 'sriroTthi and wrorirf. 

P. 3. 1. 7. (X. 46, 4.) Ca reads ^rrre TOfrot. A. B i. 3. M. have ^rnt TOfii urnt. 
B 4. had mfn tot, but added sec. man. 
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P. 3. 1. 17. (X. 45, 5.) M Ca. B i. 2. M. ^?ta} A. w B 4. 

P. 3. 1 . 18. (X. 46, 5.) ^ c srai ^ 4 afnf n 11 (sra 

marg.) etc. Ca. etc. A. )j»pri ^ Histr >sa^ jnrsftiftr 

B I. 2. (^ti^ M.) hht etc. B 4. In Ms commentary on 

the S^ma-yeda S^ya^ia adopts the same division of words. There he says, wni 
iHvfintar: ^ztr -5?^. 

P. 3. 1. 24. (X. 46, 5.) 11 Ca. A. B 4. T Sa i' ^^ fiir B 1. 2. M. 

P. 4. 1. 12. (X. 46, 6.) B I. 2. M. add an explanation of viz. wrctsf^^r^ 1 
I ’sfwRi ?is|jui ftnPRtfti I: 1. 

P. 4. 1. 22. (X. 46, 7.) fiBifHni: 11 ’wa Ca. A. •^rfiTO- 

’spiain B I. 2. M. B 4. No explanation of wnpt:. Although the sub- 

stantive svetiman does not occur in Wilson, nor in Boehtlingk’s Dictionary, 
it is correctly formed according to Pin. V. i, 123. 

P, 5. 1. 7. (X. 46, 8.) A. Ca. B 4. twftr B i. 2. M. 

P. 5. 1. 8. (X. 46, 8.) Ca. B 4. Jrj B i. 2. M. 

P. 5. 1. 9. (X. 46, 8.) TO«nf ar II Instead of tMs, Ca. alone reads VTgflraiijfift, 
but in the margin 5i|a»T is written, to fill the place from n to fh. 

P. 6. 1. 19. (X. 47, 1.) A. Ca. B. Cf. Pin. II. i, 3; Rv. Bh. vol. El. 

p. 272. 1. 26. 

P. II. 1. 8. (X. 48, 3.) From ^ afu to fla the text is given from Ca. A. has 
nothing but ^fir jRifw 1 1 ^ 1. B i. the 

same, except ^cT^niR(°. M. has B 4. gives after ^ 

1 inn itftt ■sj ^ 1 1 ^ 

Wt ^ ’n iirafa irafir 1 11 

P. 13. 1. 4. (X. 48, 7.) w II A. Ca. B 4. sec. man. 

P. 16. 1. 10. (X. 49, 3.) A. Ca. f arsj- 

B 4. fiai’nir B i. 

P. 16. 1. 22. (X. 49, 4.) B I. A. Ca. B 4. pr. man. Should it be 

P. 17. 1. 9. (X. 49, 5.) A. B4. TtifjrsatCa. aw ^15 ^nt B i. As aU the 
MSS. of Siyana give w g u Nya.t;at; it is clear that Siyana read The MSS. 

of the Pada text, however, give w^st. 

P. 22. 1. 16. (X. 50, 5.) <ri<i i r<H I wwwi«ra: i 11 wit 

WT^urrm: 1 A. (B 4. see. man. and wk^^n.) wh 

Wepnaur: wttw: Ca. wlniai ' r<wg T f^ ^ gwmra: M. w>RTfi[^ wlunf^*! 

giunTre: 1 •gi^w B i. 

P. 23. 1. 19. (X. 51, 1.) ■ alf’-jct ) HTHTfig; I B i. wT H T fi iT: B 3. A. wNbst wmrfnr. Ca. 
The MSS. vary in the same manner whenever this name of Agni occurs. The 
MS. of the Anukramapl (E. I. H. 132) has the commentary (E. I. H. 1823) 
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has likewise The MSS. of the Brihaddevatl vary. MS. B. reads 

^fin 1 . MS. H. (a fragment) reads w q^eiaw i . 

in the sense of tailor, is given by Wilson, Rddhakant, and in the Gana- 
p4ha, vdth the short i only. In writing I am guided chiefly by the 
authority of the Anukramani, though unfortunately the commentary does not 
in this case give an etymological and grammatical explanation. 

P. 2,6. 1. 6. (X. 51, 5.) dwniT I. It would be better to write jt? 

P. 26. 1. 21. (X. 51, 6.) A. Ca. B. In the Dh4tupitha is 

P. 27. 1. 12. (X. 51, 9.) uvTTO 55^ I A. B 1. 4. Ca. sec. man. 

P. 27. 1. 19. (X. 51, 9.) ^ It f B 4. 5 

^ A. ^ sjnpn Ca. ; deest in B i. 

P. 28. 1. 25. (X. 52, 2.) A. B I. 4. wgsmai Ca. 

P. 29. 1. 1. (X. 52, 2.) nr B i. 4. Ca. A. I feel doubtful 

about tMs passage. S^yana may have intended a reference to some formula 
used in the Ritvig-varana. Thus Asval4yana (Grihya-siitra I. 23) gives h 
wm ^ ^ mu muw srg ^ as the words used by the sacrificer in appointing his 
Brahman, while the answer of the Brahman is mu ^ mu mu? w urg^: 1. 
As the commentoy stands, it would seem to mean simply that she, viz. samit, 
is he, viz. Candramllh. 

P. 29. 1. 3. (X. 32, 2.) Ca. iftfi A. w ^ 

B 4; deest in B i. 

P. 31. 1. 25. (X. 52, 3.) wNfir tw 11 wNfir «fir jj ^usmi^ hot: Ca. ^fNftr nfir 

gT5^wrmiwB3. wkuiTrsmuwntHitOTB i. ht » mnT hot: A. 

Asvalayana. h wufHTfru^TH hh h^ JUHfigf^fTfH Ait.-Br. VII. 9. 

P. 32. 1. 24. (X. 33, 4-) OTSHfufH I OT II gH&i ffr I 

^ ^ oth Ca. ^ ’sr fiH Hg aT K B 4. A. 

^ ^frTOj?fTH mf ^ B I. The text is corrupt, and requires 

emendation. 

P. 33. 1. 17. (X.’33, 6.) wwHn% sgifsaTO 11 wfh} nfr WOTfiisWHr A. nfr TOfan i H^ 
B 4. marg. ^otto^ Ca. vrfrH wd ^ fri^HiTO B 2. 

P. 34. 1. 19. (X. 33, 7.) nupwrut Ca. finwTHUH A. B 4. M. 

P. 36. 1. 10. (X.33, II.) Hu^ A. B. HsjftHOTtCa. H^^? 

P. 37. 1. 7'. (X. 34, 1.) ^HRT B 4. Ca. A. M. 

P. 38. 1. II-. (X. 34, 4.) HmfHiHftH ^ iOTHHuf^g H Huran nfim ^ toth- 

HufrgB4. ^ iratHHuf^ Ca. HWPraHHffHf ^Hufrg M. 

P. 39. 11. 17, 19. (X. 35, 1.) S. I. 2. S. 3. had but the Visarga was 
struck out. Both Pada MSS. have It is the same inX. 67, ii. Here, 

too, S. 3. seems to have had though this is not quite clear. The other 
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MSS., S. I. 2, and the two Padas have again ttiv. Professor Aufi’echt gives 
in both places. This is an impossible form, as there is no such word 
as vayodha, 

P. 39. 1 . 24. (X. 55, 1.) II wrlm M. A. B 4. Deest in Ca. 

P. 39. 1 . 25. (X. 55, 1.) ftnuwp? A. ■ftnmrt B4. M. Deest in Ca. 

P. 40. 1 . 2. (X. 55, 1.) At the end of verse i, B 4. adds : ^ 

KfT 1 SW? TT^wf anrmsw: 11 

P. 40. 1 . 10. (X. 55, 2.) After A. has i;4 ' 4 1. B 4. 

C Mill ^ w M. inserts in the same place mn^rruf 

Ca. is wanting. would be better. 

P. 40. 1 . 12. (X. 55, 2.) After Ca. inserts ■21T ^npnrf^ ^ 1 tt ^ stth etc. 

P. 41. 1 . II. (X. 55, 4.) II One expects but the relative is left out 
here in all the MSS. 

P. 41. 1 . 25. (X. 55, 5.) iraiR n jrnH A. jnr. M. B 4. jhi: 

jtm Ca. 

P. 41. 1 . 25. (X. 55, 5.) A. M. B 4. Ca. 

P. 42. 1 . 1. (X. 55, 5.) sin Ca. B 4, struck out afterwards. Deest in A. B. C Mill 

P. 43. 1 . 1. (X. 55, 7.) »T^‘^ Ca. A. B I. 4. M. C MiU. 

P. 45. 1 . 5. (X. 56, 3.) wg m: I 'sigira: 1 M. '^rg jtt: i ^niw: 1 1 B i. m: 1 

I JT® I A. B4. Ca. 

P. 46. 1 . 20. (X. 56, 6.) A. Ca. B, instead of an inadvertence, it would 
seem, of Siyana’s. 

P. 46. 1 . 21. (X. 56, 6.) A. Ca. B, instead of %r^. The same form in 
Dr. Roer’s edition, and in MS. E. I. H. 1980. 

P. 47. 1 . 22. (X. 57.) S 4 yana does not notice a passage in the Anukramanik 4 
at the beginning of this hymn. The AnukramanM says, TOftj '^ftgpsnpii 
' fufgHig i. e. “ The Rishis mentioned in the Dvipada portion in the Atri- 
mandala saw the next fom* Suktas.” This refers to Mandala V. 24, where the 
fom- Gaup 4 yanas or Laupayanas are mentioned as Rishis. 

P. 48. 1 . 1. (X. 57, I.) The extract from the SMy 4 yanaka has been fully dis- 
cussed in the Preface to voL V. It seemed a useful passage for proving the 
existence of the three families of SAya^a’s MSS., which had been called in 
question, and for showing, at the same time, the result that can be obtained 
by a strict application of the principles of diplomatic criticism. It has been 
objected that, according to these principles, I ought not to have restored 
because none of the MSS. have it. This would be true, but for the fact that 
we have here to deal with a proper name, which can only be either right or 
wrong, and where therefore the authority of the MSS. must yield to the authority 
of independent facts, lil?, by itself, is impossible, and could not be connected 
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with TTisr. Again, if the first syllable has a long rowel, we cannot read 
but must admit a patronymic tr^nire. in?: is a word of doubtful meaning. It 
occurs in the Ganap&tha (sirMi), where it is followed by iftf?^. The com- 
mentary to Pin. V. 4, 130, explains ift?: by lu:, ox. See also Pin. VII. 3, 18. 
Wilson gives the meanings of carp and ox. The Amai-a-kosha gives proshthi 
as the name of a fish, and the commentary adds proshthali as a masculine 
in the same sense. RMhakanta gives the following extract : t 

ni: (cf Hemachandra, 1357) irreren 1 i ■3^ I 

1 ^ 1 '^r 15 ^ ^ in?n| sfii 1 ^fw 

HT?: i. In the Rig-veda irre occurs once more in VII. 55, 8, in lits^in:, which 
Sayana explains by u;^ ^rnnr:. In h3Tnn 60, verse 5, rroiv is used as another 
name for Asamati and his family. 

Again, the passage from h 1 to is erddently corrupt, and it has 

been remarked that I ought to have restored it eonjecturally. But my object 
was the very opposite of conjectural restoration. It w’as to show how far in 
a passage, where we could not hope for external help, a strict adherence to the 
rules laid down by Lachmann and other classical scholars, would lead us. I 
ought, however, as pointed out by Professor A. Weber, to have given more 
weight to the reading of Ca, in Though this is not the reading towards 

which the three families of SAyana’s MSS. point, yet my own MS. Ca. frequently 
holds an independent position, and would suggest the reading I need 

hardly mention that the spaces in p? ^ and xtftfir are too large, and that 
the Avagraha before ftnnii should be omitted. 

P. 48. 1. 23. (X. 57, 3.) 11 ntjfifii A. Ca. B i. 4. M. 

P. 49. 1. 6 . (X. 57, 3.) I . See Katyiyana Srauta-sfitra IX. 13, 35. 

P. 49. 1. 18. (X. 57, 5.) Sayana seems to have taken furr: as a nominative, and 
to have read instead of sra:. 

P. 51. 1. 34. (X. 58, 7-10.) A. has no commentary, but simply states, 
iti ^5fit xitinfwfir 5I ftsgftfir ^ f^ftnrr: 1. The same in B, C Mill. 
B 4. has the same, except its reading ^nrftfw etc. Ca. reads : attrI i 

'srq Effk I I Rir trlmfufi! 1 rw 1 pnft 1 RRsrpfi 1 to: tttiRH ^fir 1 

5TOif to: torx pix pit: 11 TOif 15 etc. The 

text as given is taken from M. 

P. 53. 1. 3. (X. 58, 13.) The separate mention of the rrutr must be supposed to 
lie in the words p wtro 1. AR the MSS. give inH as a neuter. 

P. 53. 1. 26. (X. 59, 1.) RTtr^RTn A. B 4. Ca. B i. M. 

P. 54. 1. 7. (X. 59, 3.) 3fifT ^|HT XT I TO ^fir n wif njfir: TO^fii: A. B i. 4. sftf i ^ittr 
RT TO^|fii Ca. 

P- 55 - 1- 13- (X. 59 > 5 -) A. Ca. B. 
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P. 56. 1 . 30. (X. 59, 9.) II m ^mrag M. f^A. CMill. ff^rfeCa. 

sec. man. h B 4. 

P. 57. 1 . 31. (X. 60, 1.) A. B 4. 

I Ca. B I. 

P. 57. 1 . 23 . (X. 60, 1.) After the word might be repeated. 

P. 58. 1 . 16. (X. 60, 3.) after deest in A. Ca. B i. 4. Possibly br^jftR may 
be a marginal note which was intended for fi pt im? , and meant to be inserted 
after the first firtrftiTi. B 4. has indeed (sic) between ftnjfipf and ^ 4 . 

P.59. 1 . 13. (X. 60, 5.) II 

jjTiiftitS® 4- wmii^'iraT wftrCa. wit ^ m ^ 'SRnmJra f A. 

P. 60. 1. 6. (X. 60, 6.) The extract from the S 4 ty 4 yanaka is again corrupt. 
Instead of ^■51 A. B 4, B i. and C Mill have viw M. w Ca. -wwTTifmTfft?. 


P. 60. 1. 7. (X. 60, 6.) w jn (rfrof > ^ *iTtn Ca. 

imr^ ^ jitut A. CB. C Mill. irfi: ^ 

■PTi^sJii^ftr iifgtTigTi TTTiTT B 4. 1 ifgti? w ttuit B i. — ^ 

<WT^s 3 ftifiT 1 Hfroi irai *inn M. 


P. 60. 1 . 10. (X. 60, 7.) wfkv II A. B I. B4. fri^ wt- 

1^ Ca. The two MSS. of the Brihaddevat4 read Irt^ TreT%v. Cf. Rv. V. 34 . 

P. 62. 1 . 15. (X. 61, init.) wfvm ttitrI ii ^rrnfW^Bnf^ B i. C B. 

TTTOTf^ A. C Mill, wfw Ca. wfirai 

wf^ B 4. 

P. 63. 1 . 17. (X. 61, init.) 11 ^ ^ A. CB. ■3^ ^ Ca. 

3ifa ’a C Mm. 3 ■ " gfi B I. 3:|ki B 4. 

P. 6a. 1 . 17. (X. 61, init.) vriwtawOTff 1 A. Ca. B i. 4. CMffl. Ifwfia laranii CB. 

P. 62. 1 . 33. (X. 61, init.) OTfTa 1 CB. B i. aagm A. B 4. pr. man. 
0 Mill, wrgm Ca. 

P. 62. 1. 23. (X. 61, init.) ^ ^3 II ^ T3 33 A. ip ^33 B 4. Ca. ^ #33 C Mm. 

P^^^CB. Ha!iT333Bl. 

P. 6a. 1 . 22. (X. 61, init.) afim at: 11 aftrer: A. Ca. CMm. aftfrer at CB. B i. 

afisrsT: B 4. 

P, 62. 1 . 25. (X. 61, init.) 3? aii aiaat 11 3^ art arast A. C Mm. 35m t ana B i. 
3^333 art araa Ca. aaatt ana CB. aaat art aiaai B 4. 

P. 6a. 1 . 35. (X. 61, init.) aw ai|: 1 3 'a aaipH 11 p# a^g: 3 'a A. p# aii|; 
3 ’a Ca. B 4. p# aT|: ^ a aarapr C Mm. p# B i. CB. 

P. 63. 1. 14. (X. 61, 1.) «T3B^ aataiar 11 ama ^ aSaiar A. ataa^a a ataTar; Ca. 
araa^ aataiar C Mm, B 4. atn aaSaiar CB. B i. 

P. 63. L 15. (X. 61, 1.) >rt(5T3trT33i^ B4. afiawnaasar A. iftcswaraa Ca. alcsraar- 
aa^CMm. - ifTO Ta araaa B i. CB. 

P, 63. 1 . 15. (X. 61, 1.) ^ awtaf^: n ^ a^tat® A, C MUl, ^ aarar® B i. 4. Ca. CB. 
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P. 64 . 1 . 3. (X. 61, a.) irsn -sr: « to 'iff A. Ca. C Mill, to fnf OB. B i. to B 4. 

P. 65. 1 . 16. (X. 61 , 5.) After ^ B4. Ca. mark a lacuna ; not A. B i. CB. 

CMill. It should have been w: ftrfk 'sfe '^<9 Cf 

Rv. X. 149, a. 

P. 66 . 1. 35. (X. 61 , 8.) As S^yana would hardly refer to YAstoshpati, he 
must take it as the subject of a new sentence, connecting it Avith 
The reading of the MSS. seems corrupt in the passage which follows ; and after 
abhimukham, na should either be added or understood. 

P. 68. 1 . II. (X. 61, II.) I ^ w 5»i Ca. B4. I gwj A. C MUl, B i. CB. | 

P. 68. 1 . 12. (X. 61, II.) A. C MlU, B 4. B I. CB. Ca. 

P. 68. 1 . 13. (X. 61, II.) Before aH the MSS. repeat '?sTOr. If this were 
kept, it would have been necessary to write h fj^uniw. 

P. 68. 1 . 25. (X. 61, 12.) ^ fiTTOtw: I Ca. B 4. B i. CB. TOTOir; Ca. CMill. 
N4makai’ana used in the sense of nominal sufiSx. 

P. 69. 1. 13. (X. 61, 12.) vff infifii t CB. to Ca. 'iff fi TOfjr B 4. A. C MiU. 
iiff wrofir B I. 

P. 70. 1 . 31. (X. 61, 16.) TOftff I. S^yana seems to have written 5 TOftsi: and 
to have continued in the nominative Thus we have ft TOfin 

A. C Mill. wTOftw: CB. Bi. 4. fftw TOftfi Ca. 

P. 71. 1 . II. (X. 61, 19.) fro tori: wto uniufin ftwiSTO tou: toItto: 11 
j %jTT: fTO: toto: fnftfjTO TOft: TOfhq^ (sec. man. ^:) B 4. 

1 TkAfT tort: TOra; toiPto Ca. 

r %fFn: TO toto: ^nft tort; TOn: TOfft'TO A. C MiU. 

L ^TO tort: WTO tort: wto ^to TOir: TOftTw: CB. B i. 

P. 71. 1 . 20. (X. 61, 20.) %^: ^RfftTh II ff ftr^: fj^fT B 4. ■iftr: fr 

fR^ A. C Mill. fRtro CB. B i. -^fst fn Ca. 

P. 76. 1 . 36. (X. 62, 1.) I. This is the reading of all the MSS., instead of 
what we should expect S^yana may, however, with regard to the 

immediately foUowing verses, have considered the second person plural (to^t) 
irregularly put for the third person plural, and in that case, the reading 
of the MSS. might be explained. All the MSS. have tiiiit: r, but B i. and 
CB. have TO^rfi:, B 4. TO f ^ii sec. man., which reading occurs also in the Niti- 
manjarl. 

P. 79. 1 . 13. (X. 62, 7.) ^^sfjTR etc. This passage, though apparently taken 
from the Brihaddevat 4 , is not to be foimd in any MSS. of that work. Instead 
of TTrpBTTT ^ A. B 4. and C MiU read cff^Tftr, Ca CB. B i. ffrtfti. We might 
read TiipqTfti ^ fir^rfiij. 

P. 80. 1. 16. (X. 63, 10.) A. C MiU. Instead of this, B i. B 4. CB. and Ca. 
have TffRTgAT^wtR:. 
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P. 8i. 1 . 12. (X. 53, 1.) 5Tfr!^ |ig^^ ftTT^^ni 11 

I ^srTTMS-f^lsfitT ?ftT 1 Ca. 

L ’jOTTfi?3ra^35l’fRstfi^ ^ raft^sf B 4, I’aH in marg. 
r i{WirHj)44V: ^ A. 

L ^srrfHsra^: ^ftr C Mill. 

r wifiww: p'ft f fir Isg^# ftrflrttK B i. 

L ^s!nf« 3 R^ ^ ?f?r 1 ^ CB. 

P. 81. 1 . 19. (X. 63, 1.) |rt^4 A. 0 Mill, B i. CB. B 4. Ca. 

P. 88. 1 . 10. (X. 63, 15.) With regard to the Viniyoga, see Bt. 1 . 1S9, i. 

P. 91. 1 . 5. (X. 64, 3.) /ip5w 11 3 |f? 3 *r?m? 

P. 91. 1 . 17. (X. 64, 4.) rt It d JiraitiTii: A. C MiU. ^ i ^i g' d *rra^: B 4. sec. man. 
?ra-ora tt Ca. ^3^ ^ CB. B i. Cf. X. 64, 16 ; 99, 5 . S 4 yajtta takes 
tuvirmdn either as derived from tuvi by means of two possessive affixes, viz. ra 
and vdn, meaning “possessing many,” i.e. praisers ; or he takes ra as a possessive 
affix, attached to tuvi, tuvira meaning “ possessing manifoldness,” and referring 
to the gods, to which a new possessive suffix is added, viz. vdn, giving to the 
compound the meaning of “united with those who ai-e possessed of manifold- 
ness.” It is not possible to read pratyay^vritih ; first, because the MSS. are 
unanimous against it ; secondly, because ^vritilj is never used as a technicM 
term for loss or disappearance. 

P. 94. 1 . 20. (X. 64, 10.) wh: n m: ^ 

^iwtn^A. inr: Htg ^ ■sqmni B 4. htt: ^ wwiitj C M iU. 
■fnr: wiwd ^ Ca. inr: wig wwtg B i. CB. It 

might be ^pfunm^, or wij:, if governed by 5pt:, but the corruption begins 

even with Ttir:. As it is, would be first explained by the acc. sing, ’fjhemnfj 

and this afterwards by nbr^i; in order to have a plural for 

P. 93. 1 . 13. (X. 64, 12.) I etc. There has been a misplacement in aU the 
MSS. : A. begins with | ^ ^■^:, C MiU with I ^ ^ Ca. B 4. OB. B i. 

with I and they aU continue m fiw qrat u u# and then only 

proceed to the invocations f etc. There probably was a lacuna, which 
was suppUed in a marginal note, and this note was afterwards inserted in 
the wrong place. 

P. loi. 1 12. (X. 65, 8.) wt^ii A. C MiU, B 4. CB. B i. Ca. reads 

tni: ^ ft "sm: 1 . The same MS. has wfvraiftTOJi^ instead of the ^iiiftsswiw^i 

of the other MSS. 

P. 106. 1. 26. (X. 66, 5.) Although aU the MSS. read either f^»r Ca. B 4, 

or -gw A. C MiU, CB. B i, and though the same reading occurs again in 
X. 66 , 7 , 1 have ventured to print ftftM as the nearest approach to what would 
otherwise be uninteUigible. 

VOL. VI. * C 
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P. 113. 1 . 26. (X. 67, 5.) 4 # ^ 1. This is tlie reading of all the MSS. ; either 44 
should he omitted, or at least m added after 

P. 118. 1 . 9. (X. 68, 3.) II gi 4 %ii: A. C MUl. Ca. f4%wi:B4. 

B I. CB. CB. sec. man. 

P. 120. 1 . 34. (X. 68, 9.) ’(jtlff: ’jfiTTt^ HT JTT 1 IT II t[| | ^ 

A. »TT>n f4^>TR. C Mill, 'row wtr: i 

^ ffrtfTt B 4. jrauT %r Ca. Titinf^ f 4 #mt 

ftrflfT CB. B I. 

P. 136. 1. 33. (X. 69, 10.) n^T?!; II A. C Mill, B 4. Ca. CB. B i. It may 
he hut it is more likely that it was meant for 

P. 129. 1 . 13. (X. 70, 4.) xrai^ii: 11 A. 

C Mill. =r5hi; B i. wrom Ca. ^(tnurim^T- 

B 4. sec. man. ^^Brd ^t S anwiT CB. The text is hardly correct. 

But for the unanimity of the MSS., I should have preferred to write 
’j'^jT^whr:, for in the change of dr^ghimanfi., or, more correctly, dr^ghimn^ into 
drAghm^, the i is first destroyed, and afterwards there is lopa of an, or n. 
However, SS,yana was evidently satisfied with having explained a form 
dr%hmn&, without going as far as dr 4 ghmA and this he does hy saying that 
that aUopah of P 4 n. VI. 4, 134 and 137 takes place after the destruction of 
the if for as long as the i was present, the allopah of the ak&ra could not 
have taken place. 

P.133.1.33. (X. 71, 1.) tTT 4 I. The MSS. of the Brihaddevat& have and 

^ I. 

P. 133. 1 . 14. (X. 71, 1.) The passage in the Aitarey 4 ranyaka, in the only MS. 
which I possess, runs as follows : <Tf^ itfirErai inn 

iranifii: xjw irafiT 

trairaw ’arar Jtfinraa 1 T^gr^fwr im ’ aujrniliri ' OT im ^ ir^rw 
^vnn 3[fir vt4a ujht 

ifk(f ? ^TwiTmfirar ^ ^ Mraftt 1 . 

P. 136. 1 . 36. (X, 71, 7.) The quotation ^ ^atfHfa is explained hy Durga 
by I ^ ■isf 4 aTi!r: 4 h: 1 ^ 1. 

P. 138. 1 . 17. (X. 71, 10.) A. CMill, B4. CB. B i. Ca. Though 

patibhfitena might be defended, yet it would be more unusual even than 
pratibhutena. S^yana probably wrote pratibhfibh'Citen&, or simply 

P. 139. L 7. (X. 71, II.) n 4 tJT II ^fist Ti 4 t 5 t A. C MiU, B 4. B i. «s 4 fti inilu^ Ca. 
CB. 

P, 139. 1 . II. (X. 71, II.) ^ fitw: II ftiw: A. CMiU, B4. B i. CB. ufaraTm Ca. 

P. 141. 1 . 3. (X. 73, 3.) A. CMDl, Ca. CB. B i. B4. 

P. 141. 1 . 10. (X. 73, 3.) 'afijsnru® II ^rmr: A. C Mill, Ca, 
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B4. CB. ';ji ■irrfr=’ CB. sec. man. wRf B i. The end of Siya^ia’s 

argument is not clear to me. 

P. 143. 1. 13. (X. 72, 8.) In the Taittiriy&ranyaka, ■where the same or a very 
similar passage occurs (1. 13, 8), the list ends with 1. 

P. 146. 1. 5. (X. 73, 5.) n ^ awT^Rf!it: u 

u iwi: 'S'N Wri ^ smrE^ari^T^pjfiRri; 1 iraiftr A. 

55 ttot: nriffiRT ftifi arv^ r^mf^i qr l : innftt C Jlill. 

?r ^ ^ (nm pn irar: 1 Ca. 

^ frar: i inrire B4. 

u to: •nT?q ^rt ^-< qT.^ i ^[»ir^ - iq^ : 1 -rofR B i. 

c[^: to: ^ TOq^ ' < r iu) CB. 

The text is corrupt in all the MSS. First of all, it should he instead of 
because the act here described, belongs to Indi-a, not to the Dasyu. But 
even if we retained the second half of the sentence would be incomplete. 

P. 147. 1. 5. (X. 73, 7.) After mft »itu, the MSS. add gifrfl A. Ca. B 4. CB. ^ 
C Mni. gitfsft B I. inh which I do not understand. 

P. 147. 1. 31. (X. 73, 9.) The commentary to verse 9 is left out in all the MSS., 
it may be seen in S^yana’s commentary to the S4ma-veda, I. 4, i, 4, 9 : 
-ii^ Hr gvw w j i (f<8i ^ 59t<h fhw ftTwrrtfh^^nmlgTft iRfti wro ' 

^ ^r?fw I ^r^a r mraM -amt ’anEvi: 1 " 

P. 153. 1 . 5. '(X. 75, 4.) Fa^n i .ii »T^ A. ftramuh 

ij aro C MiU. %4' Raftr vaatjt B 4. i 

Ca. mw gw ^la^r OB. B i. It seems impossible 

to restore the text. I should conjecture something like {^) 

1 gyirfR. 

P. 153. 1. 19. (X. 75, 5.) After this verse, OB. inserts in the text: ftraT%K Hfbft 

^ TO SttoI I w I vhnni Rauftsagina 11 

S. I. reads : ftrinftm ^rfbd agi^aigj ; fc[4 f r t i ^ i 

■sikT# wtoI hsr u 

S. 2. in margine : %infti^ arfw ^ ' aa ' i^awl f a ^ gTaa fa 1 
vK ’ftvt# ^hft 11 

The same verse occurs in the Mantra-samhit^, p. 107’’: 

faaiW^ ufta ng ^ a^i 'ftE^afir 1 
TOsfw ^iHa vhm anri^i w 11 

P. 155. 1 . 30. (X. 75, 1.) TO of the text is left out by S&yana. 

P. 156. 1 . 3. (X. 76, 3.) H ^ A. C MUl. ■^irra Ca. gf ^ B 4. CB ; 
deest in B I. 

P. 156. 1 . 3. (X. 75> 3.) toto; II TOrfa A. C MUl, B 4. Ca. Rsita CB. B i. might 
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be a technical term connected with horsemanship, in which case S 4 yana may 
have written 

P. 159. 1 . 3. (X. 77, 1.) On the metre of this hymn, see my Translation of the 
Rig-veda, vol. I. p. civ. 

P. 159. i. 7. (X. 77, 1.) A. C M ill, Ca. B4. OB. B i. Of. Rv. X. 77, 7. 

P. 159. 1. 10. (X. 77, 1.) ?T ^ II H fw ^5 A. C Mill, CB. B i. 

ftn fii: # B4. 'sj ^ OTfir ^ Ca. 

P. 160. 1 . 15. (X. 77, 4.) ^ II vftsR ^ A. 0 Mill, B 4. CB. B i. iiftsT ^ Ca. 

P. 160. 1 . 17. (X. 77, 4.) After ^ there begins a lucuna in A. and C Mill, ex- 
tending to X. 78, 1, I. 

P. 161. 1 . 3. (X. 77, 5.) uftt^xn^n: n ^ Ca. it%ir’rRT: B 4. nfhin’n^ ■sjP’trt 
B I. CB. 

P. 168. 1 . 19. (X. 79, 6 .) ^ It As all the MSS. give this reading, 

there can be little doubt that the mistake is due to S 4 yana himself, who 
mistook for ’^=51! 1. 

P. 169. 1 . 9. (X. 80, 1.) Shadgurusishya, too, says, 1 

wra Bfk: I. 

P. 173. 1 . 4. (X. 81, 1.) Tj fifk firifbi A. C Mill, B4. (Burn.) n ^fir 

Ca. CB. B I. In the extract from the ^atapatha^biAhmana 

S 4 yana speaks of Brahman as a masculine, wsn I A. CMill, Ca. B4, the 
passage omitted in B i. CB. Weber’s edition gives ■g?r I The same MSS. 
leave out after in the quotation from the Nirukta. See also Taitt. 

Samhita IV. 6, 3; V 4 j. Samh. XVII. 7. 

P. 173. 1 . 33. (X. 81, 3.) After I. adds inft: 

I 1. It should be but the whole is clearly 

a marginal note, and there is no trace of it even in CB. It occurs, however, 
in Burnouf’s MS. 

P. 173. 1 . 36. (X. 81, 3.) Instead of the simple in A. C MiU, Ca. B 4, 

we find in B I. 11 trorf: i u in CB. 

firen It was probably meant for ttotoi 

f%fe° etc. ; or we shoiold write 1. 

P. 175. 1. 17. (X. 81, 5.) The comment to itirer is left out in all MSS. 

P. 178. 1 . 31. (X. 83, 3.) Ca. A. iniftra^ C MOl. B 4. 

CB. B I. 

P. 180. 1 . 3. (X. 83, 6.) The quotation from the Smriti seems to be taken from 
Manu, but it varies from the received text, having akshipat for asrijat, and 
siiryakotisamaprabham for sahasrAmsusamaprabham. In Mahidhara’s com- 
mentary, which agrees very much with Sayapa’s, but follows nevertheless its 
own way, we have ath 4 kshipat, and sfiryakotisamaprabham. 
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P. i8o. 1.14. (X. 82, 7.) II The same is the reading of the MSS, of 

Mahldhara, for is only the very common Bengali spelling for 

which Professor Weher has changed to 

P. 180. 1. 16. (X. 8a, 7.) °qii^ m ' wmn ! nf< » t ' rti ' ji | q4l'tir«ii<)^ 11 The state of the 

MSS. is as follows : 

A. ° snail isKuir^tiirtl;*! 

C Mill “^m^ssratnqnnrf^ 

Ca. °^rgTii8i5iiiani»F^ 

B 4. m ^iimu)if4<4if^ia tNrg: 



It is only by a reference to Mahidhara’s commentary to the Yajur-veda that 
SS,yana’s wording can be restored with some kind of certainty. The general 
conception in both commentaries is evidently the same. Nih^a, fog, is meant 
for ignorance ; and as fog is not altogether nothing, for it impedes the vision, 
nor altogether something, for it cannot be perceived hke wood and stones, so 
ignorance, too, is not altogether nothing, for it covers the essence of the supreme 
Lord, nor is it altogether something, for it can be removed simply by under- 
standing. Supposing that Mahldhara wrote not, as 

Professor Weber prints, 111*114^ , I yet felt unable to make any- 

thing' of the wTTir, which is, however, supported by aU MSS. There may have 
been an addition, to express that fog could not be perceived without something 
else to which it adhered, possibly Sdyana may have said, that it could not be 
perceived except as cUnging to stones and wood : anyhow, we can go no ftirther 
in the present state of our MS. materials, and must wait for help from other 
sources. The verse occurs in the Taittiriya-samhit 4 , possibly S^yana’s com- 
mentary there may remove oru" difi&culties. I retain the neuter sat and asat, 
because all the MSS. have it. 

P. 183. 1 . 21. (X. 84, 1.) In some respects S^yapa’s commentary in Taitt. Br&hm. 
11. 4, 1, where this verse occurs with slight variations, is better. 

P. 187. 1 . 24. (X. 83, 2.) uhft 1 u rf wnm ^ utjwr 11 

A. n ^ gura ^ a? ^ 55^. 

CMill wtm u ^ wuiit ^ 

Ca. uhft vr ^ arnnr ^ uvfW i. 

B4. CB. uhh vr ^ ^ 

CB. uhft u ■sjwujtr it ffa 

I doubt whether the text, as I have given it, is right. I have not been able 
to trace a similar etymology of nakshatra anywhere else ; at all events, it is 
not more absurd than other etymologies of the same word, proposed by native 

VOL. VI. D 
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scholars. la the coauneatary to the S&akhayaaa-sutras (MS. meam, p. 134^), 
at the ead of the foarteeath Adhy^ya, ia explaiaiag the Nakshatra-stoiaas, 
it is said, ? krounfa 1 

P. 188. 1 . 10. (X. 85, 3.) 3i: 11 A. 3t: tjrwsi I v g 3 smr?. 

C Mill ii; I V g ■sttmW. Ca. n; ‘H . B 4. sec. raaa. ?t: xrftt^ 1 

F 4 r 5 hi«iii< 5 . CB. ^r: f’iif=*rBisnq . B i. ti: ftrsiTfi 1 

f4F4ii^ra'^ . 

P. 189. L 13. (X. 85, 5.) •■ aiBiiTO A. C Mill, Ca. B 4. B r. 

CB. The full formula ought to he ’stotw cf. Ait. Br. VII. 33. 

P. 191. 1 . 3. (X. 85, 8.) 3 i^tTj i r> H ^ ^ ^hr?r: A. C Mill, an ftr: 

^ Ca. ^ B 4. h g CB. B i. Nothiag remaiaed 

hut to restore the text coajecturally, aad chiefly with refereace to VII 54, 9. 

P. 194. 1 . 12. (X. 85, 16.) II A. Ca. ftrfk 1 ^ C Mill, B 4. 

CB. B I. 


P. 197. 1 . 6. (X. 85, 23.) Ca. ; deest ia A. C Mill, B 4. B i. CB. The lacuaa 
is iadicated ia A. B 4, the positioa of Ca. is very exceptioaal here. 

P. 197. 1 . 19. (X. 85, 34 -) ^ •' ’Mi A. C MiU. wim ^ 

f^^Ca. mwn B 4 ; deest ia B i. CB. I have corrected the first ia 

accordaace with the Kau^ika-shtras (Dr. Haas, ladische Studiea, V. p. 384). The 
yoktra ceremoay is aot mentioaed ia l.svalAyaaa’s Grihya-shtras. The yoktra 
is aot a girdle which is always wora hy a lady, hut a girdle with which she is 
girded after she has heea hathed, combed, aad dressed for the marriage. Whea 
the girdle is unfasteaed agaia, the servaats fight for it. This peculiar yoktra 
is aot meatioaed ia the Petersburg dictioaary. 

P. 199. 1 . 36. (X. 85, 29.) jjrtpii 5 n^< 5 ftw§: 11 A. C MiU, CB. wreygr 

B i. Ca. ^npii B 4. 

P. 199. 1 . 3(5. (X. 85, 39.) 1 A. C MUl. 51^ ftpro CB. fwTO B i. 

' ^dK T ^ iTgi Ca. B 4. 

P. 200. 1 . 33. (X 85, 31.) T?n II ^Ti^^ TjawiTT A. »rI(^_ C MUl. 

^HT’mwni^Ca. >i^?pn^mTi^B 4 . CB. B i. 

P. 201. 1 . 34. (X. 85, 34.) I B 1. 4. Ca. C MiU, CB. ^wpnj A. 

P. 303 . 1 5 . (X. 85, 35.) B i. 4. Ca. CB. ^invai C MiU. A. The 

coBimeatary is difficult, hut it is quite clear that S^yaaa takes S,4asaaam, 
visasaaam, aad adhivikartaaam as parts of female dress. 

P. 203 . 1 7. (X. 85, 35.)2i%Tni^TwA. *tt«^TwCMiU. ^iftgvrm^Ca. 2ifi^M5B4. 

^ CB. ^ B I. This I do not understand. 

P. 303. 1. 3. (X. 85, 37.) Sttyana’s explanation is very extraordinary, hut the 
MSS. leave little doubt. AU would he right if the word 'urh, apparently used 
as a feminine, were simply left out, except where it is the dual. Even after 
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atyantamangalabhtit^in, most of the MSS. have inserted this Arh. it wr 
i%i:A. if ^ ^ ?tti: C Mill, if w ^i%i; Ca. if ^ ^ ittiK B 4. 
if CB. In B I. all is left out between if and w^rrf. One 

might conjecture like but such a word would be too unusual for 

SAyana to use. I have left the passage as it is, because it is just possible 
in yasy 4 m urau to take urau as an independent locative. 

At the end of X. 85. (VIII. 3, 28.) the following Khifa occurs : 

•sf^sRT Hi lirftj ^ 5 fiiT I 

i 5 f^ w w Tfiriir iisH 

uft 1 Hfjfqr fwri ii^ii 

HI ii w |HiTf w tifiraiT 1 
h|^ 11511 

5^ 5 Hwjraff TshTO w I 
w Ju€ isgrfH nSft^ mill 

— Cs _ ^ 

w Hiff ^ rinfil HTfft nmi 
Hfqr Hfil I 

HIT Hlri i 5 ffH ^ lll|ll 

The accents are given from MS. E. I. H. 132 (Colebrooke) ; they are placed still 
more at random in other MSS. Of. Indische Studien, V. 194. 

P. 207. 1 . 4. (X. 86, init.) A. C MiU, Ca. B 4 ; deest in B i. CB ; 

cf. Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v. The BrihaddevatA makes Vrish^api the setting 
sun, Yrish&kap^yl the gloaming. 

P. 207. 1 . 13. (X. 86, init.) One expects One 

MS. A. reads which may have been meant for an adjective of 

X. 86, 1. As this passage is important (see Academy, 1874, 31st Jan.), I subjoin 
the readings of the six principal MSS. : 

B I. HTHiHfR^fii ftp fi HmfHfi hw^ i iht >1 HfH'§[ni: ifi: 

CB. HPTiH^fi frr ff I ^f%npiT imifafi hui i im w ffr; 

Ca. HTHIHJT^ fi ^frWHT ^ fi f^l^T imflfl HWl I IWT H ifWHf%m 

B 4. HTviHp^i fi HhftfrsHi ^fujUFiT imfifi H?ik I iwT w iftrjut Hifem ffi: 

A. HTHIH5W1 fi ifftsHT im f Hfi mil 1 iwt w nrwHfHjTS!?^ HPfBiw 1 

C Mill HTHiHiT^ f? mil i im w Hifeii iftt: i 


1 WHH?"'? 


2 ®lTff s. a. 
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sirf^ H %%n!rT ^^firirfei^Tr^ sr ti 

^ Kf^st ^ ’M: n 

j^fgsTPr 

^f i gwft I fjggw ^#jn?i: n%ftr5n!ft Kfwfq% mtn n 

wt I t^[3WW '=idMR«S^f»i5,TJ!ff ilfw?!; xi^ Tlirq: n 

P. 308. 1. rz. (X. 85, 3.) ^jftrafeii: 11 arftj: ^fen: A. C Mill, arfxi^feir: B 4. jjfer. Ca. 
'^cir. CB. B i. 

P. 310. 1. 34. (X. 85, 8.) After something is left out, MarArthah, or 

atisayavismayadyotanArthah. 

P. 314. 1. 15. (X. 85, 17.) The last paragraph ^fiiis left out in 

aU MSS. except Ca. I have inserted it, although it is against the Anukramapl 
The ArmTrra.mani, however, has been several times disregarded in this hymn, 
and there is no other way of removing the vyatireka, and establishing the 
avirodha of the two verses. 

P. 314. 1. 34. (X. 85, 18.) Tsni II '31^ A. gi^ C Mill, gsw CB. B i. Ca. 

B 4. ^ is explained by Manu III. 68 to comprehend five pasubadhasth4nas, 
the kitchen-hearth, the grindstone, the broom, the pestle and mortar, the water- 
pot. The question is, which of these is meant here by S^yana, The MSS. are 
of little use, but as the commentary explains the first sunA the chuUi, by 
udvahanl, this might seem to be the word intended, only not in the senses 
ascribed to it by the dictionaries, but in the sense of chuUi, hearth. There is, 
however, another word for hearth, which comes nearer to the MSS., viz, uddh&na 
or uddhmdna (Am. Kosha II. 9, 39). Still nearer would be uddhava, if it could 
be proved that this word, too, was used in a technical sacrificial sense. Even 
musalam would be possible, for this, too, is one of the five ^un4s. 

P.315.1. 18. (X. 86, 30.) II gift gr: w A. Ca. 0 Mill, ipfigiu® B4. CB. ijnhrBi. 

P. 317. 1. 1. (X. 85, 33.) At the beginning of this verse the MSS. add : | fg^- 
1 A. C MUl, B 4. CB. B i. | ^ f4^ ' j»wr4 

W Ca. 

P. Z17. 1. 1. (X. 85, 33.) Hfc5 is explained as a vocative ; 3t5frT^° A. C MU. 

Hsfir Ca. »rafipT° B 4. «5 nftfir h° CB. B i. Now Sarabha is the name 

of a monkey in the R4m4yana, besides being the name of a strong fabulous 
animal, and this might refer to the animal mentioned in the preceding verse. 
But bhala does not lend itself to this interpretation, whereas by taking bhala 
for bhaUa, SAyana might explain it by ^ara, arrow, and derive it from bhalati 
bhedane, if in Dh4tu-p^tha 33, 65. 

P. 317. 1. 10. (X. 87, 1, init.) II A. C MU, B 4. gr^rafk- 

Ca.; deest in B i. CB. 
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P. 218. 1 . 3. (X. 87, 3.) mT3r(f)^^n[^TT^?rr^B4. ?raT^ 3 :T^ 5 ftT^A. 

C Mill ; deest in Ca. B i. CB; 

P. 323. 1 . 9. {X. 87, 13.) iTOt A. B I. B 4. CB. jnit C Mill, -iimt Ca. 

P. 228. 1 . 9. (X. 88, 3.) A. C Mill, CB ; deest in Ca. B 4. and B i. ProLablj 
something is left out by which S 4 yana would have traced the theoretical form 
stosh4mi hack to staumi. The form itself, an imperative of the aorist, was 
probably unknown to h i m . 

P. 230. 1 . 4. (X. 88, 7.) II ^trfirg ^wilt j : C Mill, Ca. B 4. - ^wgiaq 

A. CB. B i. 

P. 234. 1 . 3. (X. 88, 16.) Tit 11 ^ A. Tff 

C Mill. 7ir »iw Ca. Tt >1^ B4- ^ mw r CB. 

I cannot find the passage; if metrical, there are two syllables wanting. 

P. 234. 1 . 14. (X. 88, 17.) After one expects i[fir. 

P. 337. 1. 7. (X. 89, 4.) TheMSS.insertwfvw’^ after But?!?, and all have ^T?nfiT (sic). 

P. 241. 1 . 13. (X. 89, 14.) IwT — ^ II wr lacuna vr A. ^ 

•51^ C Mill, CB. B 4. uar ^ B i. Ca. only has the passage, 

and reads, u?nrr f m wuaw f g rf tu m 1 vrijjiBua[gTl»nira^ firaiV fitue: ’u 51^. 

P. 243. 1 . 4. (X. 90, 1.) As this is a hymn which has been much read, owing 
to its hearing on Vedanta doctrines, the MSS. are full of corrections and 
marginal notes. Sdyana’s text, however, is not affected by them. 

P. 245. 1 . 17. (X. 90, 5.) UTUuftT II B I. CB. ufk A. Tjuuni C Mill, riwr 
Ca. u tu B 4. sec. man. 

P. 353. 1 . 3. (X. 91, 4.) The lacuna at the end of verse 4 and the beginning of 
verse 5 occurs in all the MSS. The fifth verse occurs in the S 4 ma-veda n. 
3, 2, 7, I, but the commentary there affords little help towards restoring the 
original reading of Slyana. 

P. 254. 1 . 31. (X. 91, II.) Another explanation of is given in Ca. bw ut ^ 
UT f fx: Ca. bw ur ^ ur ^firei f HurBci uftuB; tr 

rffunn^ - ri ' a gu ^F irei fl fk A. C MiU, B 4. wBd). CB. B i. 

uiiui and b Tra^rngfirsTflfw ^:). 

P. 353. 1. 21. (X. 91, 13.) ^luu^w^A. CMill. vjgiruBT iiufii Ca. «wfw B 4. 

Bufit CB. B I. 

P. 3di. 1 . 12. (X. 93, II.) Slyana takes rodasi either as a singular or dual, regard- 
less of the Pada-text ; and he excels himself in taking chaturaugo nar 4 samsah 
as a locative. Ca, has 

P. 261. 1. 23. (X. 92, 12.) uhm, 3nd pers. dual, is explained by f^, a possible 
3rd pers. dual opt. Parasmaipada, instead of the Atmanepada of This 
might have been taken for the 3rd pers. dual imperat. Atman., but immediate^ 
after, where Sdyana inserts yuvdm, and where therefore a 2nd pers. dual is 

*E 
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necessary, the MSS. again give which, though it might be changed to 
cannot be changed to -5^. 

P. 262. 1 . 9. (X. 92, 13.) The same lacuna occurs in all the MSS. I have only 
changed into ?f, without attempting conjectural emendation, though it 

would be easy to do so ; 'swafw mi 1 f 1 1 i. 

P. 263. 1 . 18. (X. 92, 14.) TTijnm5Tri^° 11 A. C Mill, ijwt- 

B 4. sec. man. mgcmwir^CB. B 1. ■qwrTOia' Ca. 

P. 263. 1 . 10. (X. 93, init.) As S^yana evidently took the name of the author 
to be iT^: mS: it has been left so. He derives ml: from ijm, and even in the 
last verse where wum m^: occurs, he takes as a separate word. The 
Annl-raTriaut. however, reads msl:, and the commentator explains 

P. 366. 1 . 2. (X. 93, 7.) mfg A. CMill, Ca. B4. pr. man. B4. sec. man. Bi. CB. 

P. 266. 1 . II. (X 93, 8.) nfir #5 11 AU MSS. omit k# before Tifir; B 4. sec. man. 
changes the unintelligible nfw into 

P. 355. 1 . 23. (X. 93, 9.) tror ’Eta H I 1 11 rro ^ 

I A. C Mill. rro ^ mm Ca. ms tro 

msTf^ B 4. pr. man. m m inserted after sec. man. ms rmw 

ms m m s i f^ s CB. (m^° B i.) 

P. 257. 1. 25. (X. 93, 12.) ffHirrafiihmmira 11 A. 

fmffirm; .nrf^'l: C Mill. '^mi ttf Ca. Ti!ifir[ mSmr 

B 4. ^fmr Bg fj wm: B i. CB. The text is corrupt. 

P. 359. 1. 3. (X. 93, 15.) 11 gmmmw A. C Mill, muren Ca. 

gmmui^ B 4. pi‘. man. gmiramws^ B 4. sec. man. gmi re mt^ts^ CB. 

B I. The text is conmpt. 

P. 271. 1 . 5 . (X. 94, 5.) ^ after and must be taken as an independent 
gloss. 

P. 375. 1 . 18. (X. 95, init.) ^qsT A. C Mill, Ca. B 4. pr. man. C B ; deest in B i. 
m B 4. sec. man. 

P. 375. 1 . 24. (X. 95, init.) gts Ca. B4. sec. man. CB. g^smi A. C Mill, B4. pr. 
man. B i. 

P. 375. 1 . II. (X. 95, init.) 11 A. C MiU. m Ca 

B 4. sec. man. B i. m CB. 

The passage in the Brihaddevati., though very corrupt, may be restored 
conjecturally, as foUows ; 

g^fti um^TmTO^^il gcr 1 gifm mfwsm mmfir m iivii 

Hm iwr m 1 mTgrmfm^rsmrfm to ^ ii^sii * 

^ This line is unintelligible. Paithmaha may refer to Mitrhvamijau, grandfather of Purhravas, who fell 
in love with UrTali. 
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^ I ifrfff ri^T%«t »T>r npi ii^i^ii 

H^waT inn: ififw ^sfiriTr^jnw i wirenn ii:^^ii 

i ^twlfiTOfirsmm: 11=^: m-tift ^irf ii^gii 
irtisn |:^iwt Hrg^l^ 1 snntfe *ii ii^mh 

Tjfw ^resnwftiJTinrmfT^ 1 ^ ^firfw | 11:^1,11 

P. 376. 1 . 16. (X. 95, init.) -Jr^ini ftn^ in nr ira^ wsrasBUj: n 

^wnt fis^T in ^ JiaiM'i ^if: A. 

ftii^ iti iransi ijnr: C Mill. 

^ ftnm if ^ ^nr Ca. 

fimi irrar sfyj^alwij B 4. sec. man. 

ftjHT 'am: B I. 

■^nn^ ■f%r 3 T ^ ^ an: CB. 

■mm fstmr nir^ wmfit a'ls-sm: Shadgurusishya. 

If the correction is right, it ■would mean, “he, the king, having risen and hafdng 
captm'ed the t^wo rams, shouting from the other side of the room, Do not come 
near ! was shown, etc.” 

P. 276. 1 . 23. (X. 95, init.) ffra ^ m yf g ° A. ?n^ wtxi^° C Mill. ?r ^ 115^ Ca. wfgi 
B 4. fms: ar CB. B i. 

P. 276. I 24. (X. 95, init.) scU. ^fimm:. 

P. 276. 1 . 26. (X. 95, init.) In the extract from the ^atapatha-hr&hmana XL 5, 
Professor Weber’s edition has ^iin instead of win. 

P. 279. 1 . 21. (X. 95, 5.) sTimi f^m anrct 11 frorign inm fafirfir anmt A. 0 Mill, 
irpf^ nifm fafafir ■aratt Ca. CB. nrmmmr: fafiffiT Kft B 4. sec. man. Tmamt fisfafr 
arnnimd° B i. 

P, 380. 1. 8. (X. 95, 6 .) vimart Ca. '3nft[ro^ A. C MiU, B 4. CB. B i. 

P. 281. 1 . 14. (X. 95, 9,) Bead aaf. 

P. 281. 1 . 18. {X. 95, 9.) pit aw'* » ftf^ifiTOwtarfa: pit apn: A. fa^- 

firorattm ^lir ai^m C Mill, B 4. (^m: B 4. sec. man. B i. ) f p ifari rn lam a^: Ca. C B. 
I cannot guess the original reading. 

' P. 284. 1 . 7. (X. 95, 14.) Read anriST:. 

P. 286. 1 . 1, (X. 95, 18.) AQ the MSS. read aaT%; in B4. only it is altered see. 
man. to awrftf. 

P. 288. 1 . 1. (X. 96, 4.) ?tif: ajwN: CB. :?tr. ^’gfnrm: A. C Mill, ■^frir: B4. 

Ca. ; deest in B i. 

P. 288. 1. 3. (X. 96, 4.) ajsantfd ^ CB. It is difScult to say what S 4 yana Avrote. 
B I. ■writes simply ■m, hut all the other MSS. show that there was 

originally another derivation given. A. reads ^rsoiT'^flid C Mill intended to 
give the same, hut the writing is indistinct. Ca. could not mate out the text. 
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and has the corrupt reading, wrat ^ B 4. strikes out whatever preceded 
and puts in like B i, I have given the reading of CB. as the most 
difficult, and therefore the most likely to cause misunderstandings but I am 
not certain whether adhv^hartri is quite correct, and whether as 4 dhv 4 hartri 
may not have been Sayana’s explanation. 

P. 290. 1 . 8. (X. 96, 9.) gtJf: Traw jftJnpr wfWT ftrtRTSir. B 4. CB. 

B I. Bbwii fm ^str: C Mill ; deest in A. gnt: ufw fiwT ’^c5ir. Ca. 

P. 390. 1 . 19. (X. 96, 10.) I ^ f?f. These words seem to have been added after- 
wards, with reference to 

P. 394. 1 . 17. (X. 97, 5.) uhfftj'ST A. Ca. C Mill, B 4. B i. CB. V 4 j. Samh. 

Xn. 79, ! 

P. 294. 1 . 19. (X. 97, 5.) II Should it be 

P. 305. 1 . 10. (X. 98, II.) II A. C MUl, CB. i|jnf (yjTiiiHfTi 

P. 306. 1 . 30. (X. 99, 3.) II Si-yana must have read htut instead of jum:, 

for though some MSS. read wr^vi:, which is of little use, they have 

P. 307. 1 . 3. (X. 99, 3.) deest. 

P. 314. 1 . 15. (X. 100, 7.) xrrftr »nfe ^ A. 

wtr mftT »ri fti: m ijTT lit m ^ ^ li »iT C MUl. 

■STO inMifti: m fir: 'k i^ir m : B i. 
luftr ^ ut CB. 

TJTftr^ra: m 'trt >n B4. 

mftr UT f^T ^ ^ Tit *n Ca. 

I have restored the text according to the MSS., but the reading seems to be 
corrupt in all of them. 

P. 330. 1 . 22. (X. loi, 10.) i^v! 4 . This would seem, according to the dictionaries, 
to be the very opposite of but the MSS. give no various reading. 

P. 333. 1 . 5. (X. loi, II.) S 4 yana seems to have read Ca. only has u 
but for the rest agrees with the other MSS. 

P. 333. U. 12 and 18. (X. loi, ii.) MSS. 

P.323.1.13. (X. 101,11.) 1 Tnfttiwvfii 11 f^fiir: fwirnra iTOinjrfif A. CMUl. 

f%5TRq B i. fkmftr %itriT *t ^WTranfk CB. Ca. 

Hronratfir B 4. 

P. 323. 1. 16. (X. loi, II.) Hraai II wi^A. ir^^CMill. wT^r’^CB. iiifnafBi. 
WT ^ Ca. <r S' ^sff B 4. 

P. 333. 1 . 2. (X. loi, 13.) ■a^vtuni is not explained by S 4 yana. 

B- 333- 1 - 5- (X. loi, 12.) A. C MUl, Ca. B 4. CB. B i. grf^: ? 

P. 335. 1 . 1. (X. 103, 12.) srf? is left unexplained. On Apv 4 , see Weber, Indische 
Studien, IX. p. 482. 
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At the end of hymn 103 (VIII. 5, 23, n&nuv 4 k 4 nte) the following Khila occurs ; 
^ H ^slsrei 1 

<rt 5 ^ TTOfliilgilH w*rN»PTt ^ ^ 5n?!^ii‘iH 
w 5^307 ^ ^ I 

^ ’^fTTT^nnTTRfrrt^^TTnft}^ ^ II ^ti 
Cf. Atharva-veda III. 2, 6 . 

P. 339. 1 . 21. (X. 104, 9.) II ^ csttftt A. i ? n n ^ sm&ft 

CMill. i<*n 7 iT ^ Ca. - - ■^ B 4. B i. 

^ I ^ CB, 

P. 341. 1 . II. (X. 105, 1.) ^ iHvi rm n A. wroi^ C Mill, Ca. ^iniirff B 4. 

w B I. 

P. 345. 1 . 14. (X. 105, II.) A. CMiU, CB. B4. pr. man. JsrfwararfjnirltCa. 

^fiTii^Tf7ri<rt: B 4. sec. man. 

P. 349. 1 . 18. (X. 106, 5.) The derivation of may be referred to Up^di-shtras 
rV. 95 and 96. Devar^ja mentions ^ g ^ 

f4«i(i*t(i 1 5 and he adds i aJiglntraiir. I had to change IfSTit into t^wifira, 
taking 'sifinr as a causal participle. 

P. 349. 1 . 19. {X. 106, 5.) ^tTcST^: A. CMill. gn in ^i: Ca. B4. sec. man. CB ; deest 
in B i. Si,yana frequently uses this ^57^, although the ordinary explanation 
of P&n. VII. I, 39, gives no authority for it. 

P. 349. 1. 26 . (X. 106, 5.) DevarAja quotes, as coming from M 4 dhava, a sentence 
which is not in our commentary, although it expresses the meaning of S 4 yana. 
After explaining fifNutr, and ^ntniHt as he says 

(i. e. 1 1. He then 

quotes Bhattabh^skara : fsj'snuT •■ ^wi^rfii^ 1 f ^ 1 5nra i 7fnrir§ 1 

^inm II 1 -wiTmfk (nfif) 1 . Instead of gro ni^fajdi^H (Ca.), 

even C Mill has B 4. sec. man. ^ 1 3^11 e; a w ir, A. tWipR, 

B i. CB. ^ 1. 

P. 353. 1 . 6 . (X. 106, 9.) The reading of the UnMi-shtra IV. 207. is supported 
by all the MSS. The reading in Aufrecht’s edition, must be wrong. 

There is no such word as aptas, while apnas is a common Vedic word, and 
ought to be explained in the Shtras. The Sutra is rightly given in Boehtlingk’s 
edition, yet in Boehtlingk’s Dictionary we find aptas, and the same word is 
repeated by others. The Calcutta edition of the Un&di-stitras repeats 
but TMnUtha rightly omits the word in his great. Dictionary. 

P. 354. 1 . 7. (X. 106, II.) 77 HinTrev 5 EN° II wtor: A. uIct: wteii CMill. 

utvrH; i ftcqiji ' i t” CB. »f >gyCT iisi Ca. uMw: ift^irpriTr" B 4. sec. man. 

ift^ire«rhr° B i. 
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P. 354. 1 . 13. (X. io6, II.) means within a short compass, alpam 4 tre; 

cf. TArAn^tha, Sahdastomamah 4 nidhi, s. t. 

P. 356. L 4. (X. 107, 3.) rf 11 ’T ^nr A. ^ C Mill, Ca. B 4. 
B I. CB. 

P. 363. 1. 5. (X. 108, 3.) The commentary is very imperfect in all the MSS. 
is fern., like Viitt&viattibhy 4 m refers to imf ifhtfir:. 

P. 365. 1. 16. (X. 108, 10.) Before the MSS. add possibly meant for wti^. 

P. 366. 1. 36. (X. 109, 1.) This refers to the Prati^khya, Sutra 139. 

P.368. L 30. (X. 109,4.) Instead of B i. CB, we have in A. Ca. 

B4. CMill. 

P. 369. 1 . 3. (X. 109, 5.) li H # w: A. ^ trfir: 

C Mill, B 4. ^ Ca. ^ B i. CB. 

P. 369. 1 . II. (X. 109, 5.) must be a v&rttika to P 4 n. III. 3, 178. We find 

its elements in the vArt. t and in See also UnMi- 

shtra II. 61. 

P. 376. 1 . 4. (X. Ill, I.) The poet is called the first time in A. C Mill, CB. 
B 4, in B I, in Ca. The second time, in A. C Mill, C B. B 4. Ca. B i ; 
yet the right form is Aufrecht and the Petersburg Dictionary give the 

wrong form, ^1^. 

P. 377. 1 . 15. (X. Ill, 3.) The end of the commentary is left out in all the MSS. 

P. 387. 1 . 7. (X. 113, 3.) A. C MiU, Ca. B i. CB. B4. 

P. 393. 1. 3. (X. 1 14, 4.) Ca. reads mfr ^ 

I f^. This looks more like part of 

the original commentary than a marginal note, though it is left out in aU the 
other MSS. ^nrr A. tiffr C Mill, B 4. ?if5?T 

CB. ii^T u B i. What is intended in Ca. is evidently 

a distinction between the Param 4 tma and the mere V&yu, frequently discussed 
by the Vedtota philosophers: cf. Ved. Sfitra II. 3, i. seq. For that purpose 
ggt ■^'^as explained as uggt utrfl Junf 1 rrafhi Tri=^?n(t»nftv^ 1. might seem 

better than or because the Param^tma is never b^hya, the 

bMiya world beginning with dkli^a, which itself is still vibhu : 4kli^Misarva- 
prapaflcha etc. See Yed. Siitra II. 3, 7 : mafv igT 1 vr<i 

nfinnf^T 1 ^ira^rnrrgftfir 1. But in that case we should 

expect w, and not 

P.394. 1.1. (X. 114,6.) The number of Grahas given by S4yana is 33, not 36. 
Other Grahas may be seen in V 4 j. SamhitA VII and VIII. 

P. 395. 1. 4. (X 114, 8.) Here again Ca. has its own independent reading, 

P.396. 1 . 37. (X. 115, 1.) %i i Tfa s pHT^° 11 ^irntniw 1 3: ’T »nfireran^° A. 
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WWW CMUl. w^ik - ftr ? Ca. wwwt?:; 

B 4. sec. man. wrorTTwr «t CB. wrafitw h Tiftwr?” B i. 

P. 397. 1 . 15. (X. 1 15, a.) lift A. C Mm, Ca. B 4. B i. OB. Cf. Pap. III. a, 136. 

P. 400. 1. 13. (X. 115, 7.) It is clear that S^yana read as he could not 

otherwise have quoted Pto. VIIL 3, 106. The Pada MSS. read w, but the 
Samhit^ MSS. ^ which, however, may represent both ^ and ^ w 1 . 
Though I have always given the Visarga, even where the MSS. omit it before 
^ etc., yet in this passage I felt obliged to make an exception. Cf. Pan. "VUI. 
3> 36, 1- 

P. 400. 1 . 17. (X. 115, 7.) The words from ?rhmnn to are given by Ca. only. 

P.401.1. 19. (X. 116, 1.) Shadguru&hya gives Sthaura, the son of Sthfira; 
Colebrooke’s MS. of the Anukramanl gives Sthauva ; S^yaria, Sthaula in A. 
CMm, CB. B I. B4; but Sthaura in Ca, 

P. 405. 1. 10. (X. 116, 7.) After p: the MSS. add g fit A. |ftt 

CMm. Ca. fii^rirta^raf^ B 4. |:fit^^raT^^TwCB. ftwwr^^TwBi. 

P. 408. 1 . 13. (X. 117,4.) fif^im^ II fii^iw Ca. wfift^iwwiwt? A. 

C MiU, CB. B 4. Ttfit® B I. Cf. verses i and 3. 

P. 418. 1 . 13. (X. II9, II.) II MSS. 

P. 433. 1 . 30. (X. 130, 6 .) ■jfw: instead of ^ in the UnMi-shtras III. 99, if 
indeed the reading there, as explained by the commentary, is correct. 

P. 438. 1 . 34. (X. I31, 4.) urantw ^^rnmn ^ 11 intw: 

^f^rwr. A. 0 Mill ; Ca. leaves out all except ^^nian:. mbn ff^ntan: 

B 4. intw sfifiin^ f^nran: B i. 

P.430. 1 . 9. (X. 131,7.) Ca. only gives the following independent explanation, 
vrt?m: wni) % ? ^nt w ^ ^ ufaf 

mfijRf ^ UTOifii: w TPHttfin wtir '^stnnt 1 aurr 1 ^ ni? wqt. Though it 

rests on the authority of Ca. only, I have adopted it in the text, because it 
seems required by what comes before. 

P.438. 1 . 1. (X. 123, 3.) There is a lacuna between or and tpi ^ 

in all the MSS. In A. C Mill, B 4. the lacuna is mentioned in the text, 

; in B I. there are dots to indicate it; in CB. and Ca. the commentary 
goes on without any indications of an omission. 

P. 453. 1. 14. (X. 136, 4.) ^ I CB. B I. A. CMm. ^ B 4. 

pr. man. c5w“ B 4. sec. man, 

P. 456. 1 . 1. (X. 137, 4-) See, however, the explanation in the 

next verse. 

At the end of X. 137. (VIII. 7, 14.) the following Khila occurs. It has been 
printed and discussed in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. IV. p. 498. With the 
exception of the first two verses, I have not given the accents, as the MSS. 
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are quite untrustworthy. The text, too, is corrupt in several places, 
the text from S. i. and S. a : 


wt ^ ^ ini: iisii^ 
n proi sr^rfH^ i 


ttgT IT T3?i i^iprf I 
wjf HiRirf ^B!tf wi n^ii 


vr^ -qro^fiJif^ im: win 

wijifi ^ITJfilT ^splftm I 
^Tgeiiftin |5fT wnr^% f^raro iimii® 

Wiii^ Hfksnifhn^fkfii: ghr^T fr i a i:” i 
3 ftt iiltii 

^ i^^fk mrafk^^ wrarar i 

^ ^ |%ftt fkwr iisii 

^ ^"itikwfk ^ %wr: i 

jri lutftjt | frarwr»i r. ubn^* 

|ng i 

•jjrH^Vr.,sirt3 trlerffw^ifrw h^h 

fifg i#i8 ^ ’a I 
diffriaT n wsfk kwi ^ ^>Tii ^ ^ w>ni ^ iison i** 

trt>j5nirf ’j'ajftfir wnr i 


w »n f%T ata: Tjft nft tpi: uqcm . 

mafiTiaf i aw iTBaf wta^a ^ i 

Tt w pt% at^2o 
I ^ fna ^ at ^^/frfire^ i 

tr# ffkra: vrf^ mnrnft tr%ara i 

awTi? at? n?ta^* iisSii 


I give 


' mfa S. I. fkatini S. 2 . 2 Cf. V^j. Samh. XXXIV. 32 . Nir. IX. 29 . Atharva-veda 

XIX. 47 . 1 . 3 rra^ S. I. 2 . 4 ^ s. 1 . 2 . 5 ^ S. i. wrt: s. 2 . « Cf. Atharva-veda 

XIX. 47 , 3 . ^IRiftS.i. sf^S.i. 9,j^os.i.,. 10 Verses S-8 wanting in S. I. 

“^igVlfrnn:M. 120 ^? is^^cg.^. is in ms. W. 44 s. portions 

of a Durgastava are here inserted. 16 |a?|?fiTaTbir S. 2 . °aTC^? 17 S. r. , >8 fat ? 

18 Verses 10 and II wanting in S. I. so^^is.a. 21°aS.i. 22 ^ g. 2 . 

t^wrdrTMTiTn:^i3fiT;TfareRiTniws.i. Tjf^ffrrsra^HfrTjfkref^i^^ S. 2 . I have 

corrected this line, because it is clearly an extract from the Anukramaiji. 24 g. i. tjgk S. 2 . 
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Some MSS., S. a. and my own Pari^shta collection, add here the EMa, which 
other MSS. give after hymn 143. 

After hymn ia8 (Asht. VIII. 7, 16) the following Khila occurs. The accents 
are given from S. a ; 

fii Hi ^ ^ ^ ^ ,i,i, 1 

y-Stifii ^fRTwyifreTi ’H»ni \ 

frtT«re!i® 5RPT I 

Hi ftpi 11811 

■# h ■g?: 1 

rrsw HT ^ inn ht% h ^ umh 

inrtff Hfic H fig t^p w^a sit ’sin hs}^ i ’ 


H H ^sjHffirs sft iit(U 

SJHT Ht’st Slf HtHTiTt I * 

^ tf TPH “ U®» 

SI it'js?T% SI fii^HHOvatrri 

sft < i « j Tii . ^ii n r g v»CT H !%§ ^iSsng: sr fgt iitii^® 



g a i g^' HgsRHHf sR^ vre^sg 1 ” 

' 4jUISW S|^ l f4ltg y 18 ^ HI si^ ^shira iitiati 

<mi Hi ^ vtstf HI f ^ 

ftni Hft tfr fHT IHSIl 

Htfisp};! fsrirtsifir gvf t# frosifir 1 ^ 

fHs:R^ fHCfstfii tsnwsH^reiHRt indsi sriMI tissu 


^ Tait. Samh. IV. 7, 14, 4. Tiut. Br. 1 . 4, 3, 2 . Atharva-veda V. 3, ii. ^ Cf. isvalayaaasilkhokta- 
mantra-samhita (MS. Wa. 144), p. 133. ® “HlfrHT 1 ^ VSj. Samh. XXXIV . 50. ® “SSH^ S. 2. 

® ftl gt l tH S. 2. Athaiva-veda XIX. 36, I. ® °-HSlt S. i. °SI^? H ® Atharva-veda V. 23, 6; 

XIX. 26, 4. gni S. I. Vdj. Samh. XXXIV. 51. “ This is quoted as a Eh^ko mantr^ 

by Bevartija in his Naigha^Iukabh^hya, p. 8®. He reads qi*S|iktiJ , which is also the .reading of other MSS. 

V^j. Samh. XXXIV. 5, 2. Atharva-veda I. 35, i. S- 1- S. i. Atharva-veda. 

Ha^ •gii S. I. gHT S. 2. Athaxva-ved%,y. 28, 4. “^ 15 ^ Atharva-veda. Athwa-veda 

XIX. 62, 1. ^® nit|S. 1.2. 15^ S. I. Instead of this verse, S. I. repeats verse I. 

VOL. VI. *■<! 
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P, 463. 1 . 36. (X. lap, I.) 11 A. C Mill, Ca. 

WTi^: B I. CB. ires’Tt^ B 4. may have been origin- 

ally an explanation of He5^ftr^. 

P. 463. 1. 36. {X. 139, 1.) II Ca. -iiiiiisiifg^ A. C MUl. 

B 4. B I. CB. Both hy way of objection or irony, and by way 

of disdain or dissent, would be applicable. I see this is confirmed by S 4 yana’s 
commentary on the Taittirlya-br&hmana II. 8 , 9, 3. 

P. 465. 1 . 31. (X. 139, 3.) Tt^firawnTwiT. I can only explain this as referring to 
the prakriti of svadMi which was given before, and to the pratyaya, the in- 
strumental, as implying both union with and dependence on the real sat. 

P. 4615. 1 . 33. (X. 139, 3.) TT^yHT w^Twqf II TT^yirf (T^uwcTT A. B 4. Ca. B I. tr^[traf 
K^imr wf C MiU. irjnuri CB. I do not see how this sentence comes in 

here. 

P. 470. 1 . II. (X. 139, 7.) Bffirg JTftrariwTgTidvTi^^ ii iiffir ^it A. CMill. 

fff iiigdvn5^ Ca. fron in marg. Ksji^sidrfudvnj^ B i. B 4. ufiigT- 

CB. See on the whole subject the commentaiy to this Shtra. 

P. 471. 1. 30. (X. 130, 1.) The passage from ^rro ^ i to is preserved in CB. 
only, which MS., on the contrary, has its own lacuna afterwai’ds. For after 
ftw i wi q , it adds Jipi: irt: ^ ^ auf :, while the other MSS. give 

all from iiraisn: to ang:. I have added ftmt: conjecturally, as the word explained 
by miadi i : . The passage has suffered much. 

P. 471. 1 . 35. (X. 130, 1.) Instead of we read A. C Mill, Ca. CB. B i. 

B4. in marg. Though the passage in CB. is far from correct, 

I have given it as indicating at least how the words of the text were taken 
by Siyapa. 

P. 473. 1 . 34 (X. 130, 3.) B I. CB. B4 pr. man. add after ^ 5fb4 

WT. 

P. 474. 1 . 4. {X. 130, 4.) rni A. C Mill, virt ^ Ca. B i. B 4. ^ CB. Cf. 
JPlin. TV. i, 4, and Capa ajMi. 

P. 478. L 35. (X. 130, 5.) A. C Mill, CB. B i. B 4. Ca. 

P. 483. 1. 17. (X. 133, 5.) From to ua: Jiffroi:;# aU is left out in A. 

CMill,B4Bi. CB. 

P. 483. 1 . 31. (X. 133, 3.) fii^t ^ n ^ A. C MiU. ^ Ca. 

ftgi^^Bi.CB. ftraKi^ii n B4. marg. «rT. 

P. 483. 1. 35. (X. 133, 7.) Again from to all is left out in A. C MiU, 
B 4. B I. CB. 

P. 490. 1. 34. (X. 134, 5.) fror. The explanation is unusual, but not sufficiently 
so to require conjectural emendation, f^irar A. Ca. C MUl, B r. B 4. CB. 

P.493. 1.30. (X. 133, 3.) From to Ca. only gives the text. 
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m. ^ fwira ^ ^ wtJi^Rnt ^ ^nStjmwitr ?fiir Titrou *rri 

i ^Rl*,n*t 4 i. 

P. 499. 1 . 10. (X. 136, 7.) In explaining the the- reference to P 4 p. 31 . 3, 63, 
is taken for granted. 

P. 499. 1 . 13. (X. 136, 7.) ^raWif; the MSS. have 

P. 499. 1 . 36. (X. 137, 1.) The first half of the commentary is imperfect in all 
the MSS. 

P. 505. 1 . 8. (X. 138, 5.) II nf iTTO A. C MiU. Ca.; deest in B 4. 

Bi. CB. 

P. 509. 1 . 15. (X. 139, 6.) From to uRiftr lacuna in all MSS. except Ca. 

P. 509. 1 . 34. (X. 140, 1.) The quotation from the Aranyaka is here, as elsewhere, 
omitted. B i. 4. give mfi i,. 

P..511. 1 . 5. (X. 140, 3.) 11 One might conjecture 

P.511. 1.13. (X. 140,4.) Instead of A. CMill, Ca., we find 

in B i. 4. CB. 

P. 517. 1 . 31. (X. 143, 6.) ^TRT w Ca. ^sn: A. CMill, CB. ^t3t:B4. Bi. In 

the old writing {ram:) and are nearly the same. 

P. 517. 1 . 36, (X. 143, 6.) 11 A. ssfr ^ar: C Mill, Ca. 

.sSar: B i. 4. 'wsr ^tar: CB. Cf. Pin. VII. 3, 78, where the change is made 
dependent on ^it. 

After h3Tnn 143 (VIII. 8, 7) the following KMa occurs. The accents are 
marked in some of the MSS., hut so carelessly that I left them out. Only 
S. 3. and two MSS. belonging to myself M. m., give this hymn: 


31 vft aptroftt I 

gnt ^ I fr fft ^ ii?h'^ 

^ w 11511 
atr wni^: i 

>n 3’' ■g^ ii*i> 

fiim^ ( 51 %?)^ w I 

'nuufw •‘liw'iWT® TO IIHIl 


5r34i fTOf ’lij (HwrtMai u V* 


2. ^ See Atharva-veda VI. 106, 3. Vdj. Samh. XVII. 5. Tait. Sami. IV. 6, 1, i. ® ° 5 n: 

^ S.2. °SRfM. “STWfm. *‘f^(i5lS.2. ^m. ® M. HT 3 M. 

>li^S.2.. 8^;5inftr^ t5^S.2. Wturfs R? whu m. ®^s.2. 

S. 2. m.. 
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^ ■'C^nRia *w Tjf3 «sit 

iTRi '^r%H f'R' ’Stef ^ lit^ I 
§: fari ' iia irari ^ iitw 

xd^t' i r.'wqr iT Tttg^nifjr 'tjjjt: I 
qi«< ' gi gi a ' ^vt i fri * hkwN sun^j^i iitii 
^ ^ iraro ^ ^iWti i 

TJT^ifT^iTOf ■’raWk ^ ^Nfir i wfl^sFirlf® h h'soh 

One MS. adds : h H ^ ^ ^mnw ^ ^rjw i 

^ fg: <5Hk st ^nra w 

P. 5®2. L 32. (X. 144, 1.) The poet’s name is given as gstf^iTfr by C Mill, A. (once), 
Ca., as gislf^ in CB. B I. 4. Colebrooke’s MS. of the Anukramani has long d, 
and so has Shadgurusishya (once). But as the text of dhe Rig-veda has the 
short a, tiie name must be spelt with short a. 

P. 535. 1 . 14. (X. 144, 7.) After vifiTVH: at the end of the commentary, A. adds 
HIT gir: srftjr: % f ftiirfgjj: 1, C Mill vrwj gg: nftir: 

I, Ca. ^i?ri gir: Wfcrt 1. 

P. 535. 1 . 31. (X. 145, 1.) From Ttfk to ^ i f g n nfkfk there is a lacuna in 

B I. CB; B 4. adds on the margin the words from to 

P. 535. 1 . 31. (X. 145, 1.) After T^ftfssrfk, Bi. CB. go on at once to imi, 
B 4. does the same, but adds in margin the words from mt’Pfftt to fiTsgfbanftfir. 
I give the fragments from which I have tried to restore some kind of text, 
though, without the original of Apastamba and without the aid of the B. class, 
it was impossible to restore the text in a satisfactory manner. 

For the first portion of the extract we find some analogy in the Gobhila 
Grihya Siitras II. 6 , 6 seq. I retain though Gobhila has and 

ffiVKlmifH instead of Gobtula’s In the Nitimahjarl, however, we read 

RT vtfraliEitfti, and again pit ^ftgfhoTik. Then 3ifl >jjr graw 
fkr^fkcfirtNff^rsi ufirw i^cratcRW ^ifwif »tM ngfii 

^ 1. 

A. afi; fkEsfiTinfii ftpgfiiuw'ifk 1 ■salp 

C Mill The same as A, except fk 1 grr 

Ca. The same as A, except ftt 1 aktijji gr^TTii: 

A. Tgtifkfet^ftTcfkkaa wrvr Hfirsfar ^i|wii h^tv 

CMill f*an*i 

Ca. :iHTOf: ■gvrrftrfknjfiTTfinN .kt: vn 

1 0^0 jj 2 0^ g 2 3 t jj jjj_ 5 f^o 6 g_ 2 . M. 

’ M. 
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A. ■grijvnriHrRT ^fir i i wram Tint ^ rg arr i 

C Mill Tfm 

Ca. ^ trm i 

A. Trarer^fircN^T^ni^ ttwrairi to g^fir to to H |i:tr a ir^<wrg i 
CMiU 

Oa. TO ^Nfv: 

Instead of Tgl>^ one expects tiI: •^. 

P. 529. 1 . 18. (X. 146, 3.) ^ II ^;8t i w A. C Mill, Ca. ; deest in 

B I. CB. ^ B 4. in marg. would be the easier reading; see also 

Taittiriya-brabmana II. 5, 5, (p. 624. 11 . 13, 14.) 

P. 529. 1 . 25. (X. 146, 4.) After the commentary is deficient in all MSS. 

except Ca.; but there, too, it is incorrect. Ca. gives ftm after 

this I cannot restore. The commentary on the Taittiriya-brfihmana 
n. 5, 5, is far better. 

P. 534. 1 . II. (X. 148, 3.) After TOT, the MSS. insert A. C Mill, Ca. B 4. grafjt 
Bi. 

P. 335. 1 . 18. (X. 149, 1.) viQtow a. CMiU. 1 A. CMUl, B4,Bi. CB. 

^TOTV Ca. i Ca. 

deest in B4. B i. CB. J 

MS. CoU. 132. twice, Shadgumsishya, MS. E. I. H. 1823. 

P. 536. 1 . 7. (X. 149, 1.) After A. C Mill, B 4. in marg. ; deest in Ca. 

B I. CB. wirfiu:? 

P. 537. 1 . 5 . (X. 149, 3.) Wift %ifi: A. C MiU, Ca. ^ B i. CB. B 4. 
sec. man. 

P. 539. 1 . 23. (X. 150, 4.) h A. 

tow: C MiU. wT^rotfii CB. B i. adds tow:, 

w#TOftt wwiw. B4. vwi ; ii<'W Ca. 

After hymn 15 1 (VIH. 8, n) the foUowing KhUa occurs ; 

^ »t^ w fi i r w 1 W ww 1® 

TOftrsf^rfiw^ ^ wnn ^ ® k* msii® 

TOft wroft I 

^ TO y wc e mr »gn 

WT ^ wrog® w^ w tow: i 

. WT WT WHIT B^lP® 

® M. ® Asv. Mantra-aamhitA (MS. Wa. 144), p. 154. ® m. * W MS. Wa. 144. 

® Cf. Vaj. Samh. XXXII. 15. Tait. li. X. 40. «^S.2. f^m.S.2. ® S. 2. =^5 m. 

“tlfM. ®pTm. ” See Tait. Ai. X. 41. 

VOL. VI. * H 
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ftrjiwK fH^rwl »ifii ^ ‘j?!# i ■a^ 5 iisii ® 

5 [pflt ^ ftpTEpf i* 

^ ^ ^ a m a inO: imii ’’ 

w ^ nvlgsf itfii ^ i 

»w ^ ftrt avrf!® >j.wraTjraft:^: u%\\ 
ftpiftf 5 ^ I 
afH^amrf^ tisii® 

Iff ^ ^witot: rMri<<ijlm«H I 

(rai JTtira ^vrf^ iibii“ 

flVTati ^ar: ’a^mar: i 

ti^iiTsuT arcfti^: aaaP >j?niJia“ ^var aaA ii^ii 

P. 546. 1 . 17. (X. 1 55, 1.) ir^ in the text, not ^:, which is the reading of MS. Pada 
Taylor only. The Smti passages may be seen in the Asval^yana Grihya Shtras 
III. 3, and in a somewhat different form in the ^atapatha-br^hmana XL 5, 6. 

P. 554. 1 . 19. (X. 158, 1.) The second Viniyoga, preserved in Ca., but in frag- 
ments only, had to be supplied from VII. ay, 13. 

P. 560. 1 . 22. (X. 160, 4.) The na is left out by S^yana, 

P.561. 1 . 1. (X. 161,5.) Til® quotation ^ a is wrong. It is omitted in 
B I. B 4; but not in CB. A. Ca. C Mill give it : ^ a:, or ^ar. 

P. 561. 1 . 23. (X. 161, 5.) Instead of ’btjvpt the MSS. have vnfvro A. Ca. C Alill, 
CB; deest in Bi. B4. 

P. 566. 1 . 19. (X, 163, 1.) 11 fpn(^ A. 11^ C MUl. 

Ca. ; deest in B r. B 4. CB. 

P.567. 1.21. (X. 163, 8.) as masculine, clearly the kidneys, the form of 
which in man corresponds to the mango fruit. Is juto different? The expla- 
nation as given by Mahidhara, seems nonsensical. 

P. 572. 1 . 14. (X. 165, 3.) probably with prade^ understood. 

P. 573. 1 . 17. (X. 166, 1.) A. and Ca. add a Viniyoga. irtouhv fuuiiwra w 1 

m w^nwiftniifiTaw^fk A. ftnhRmu ^ 1 *n ^mprnnfHurfHS- 

^fMtCa. C Mill agrees with A. The other MSS. have nothing. 

* m. U5 S. 2 . M. ® M. m. ® filfmil ftTW •ffil ^ ^ “JITO M. 

ftr?rwftr»Tfii^Km. Hftj sni u # s. 2. ^>j^^s.2. Jt^prM. 

® °fN' m. ® VAj. Samh. 

XXXII. 13. Rv.i. 18, e. i®;Hvin^^viMs.2. niJRr^’ranwM. 

“ See Aaarva..veda VI. 108,4. Vaj. Samh. XXXII. 14. °gtj; m. nftlir ,S. 2. 
}* S. 2. : . 
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P.578. 1 . 8. (X. 168, 2.) S 4 ya]^a seems to have read Ca. ^ A. CMill. 

B I. CB. B 4. 

P. 583. 1 . 4. (X. 170, 4.) B 4. CB. A. C Mill. ?s*r?5ra Ca. ; deest in B i. 

P. 583. 1 . 24. (X. 17 1, 2.) After A. Ca. and CMill add a quotation, 

which I cannot find, nfa ftp: g fi t pi q 1 js 

iRn«n«^f^A. j^Twfs^wran^fnfwi^t^rTmetc. CMill. ^ ff ^fr rcW 
vgsifffimfif uwr vsd ft: Ca. The story is told in 

different BrAhmanas, but not in this form. We have it in the Satapatha^ at 
the beginning of the fourteenth book; in the Taittirlya-dranyaka^ at the 
beginning of the fourth Prap&thaka, with the explanatory portion in the 
fifth Prap 4 thaka; also in the T 4 ndya-br 4 hmapa VII. 5, 6 ; and Aitareya- 
br4hmana I. 18. I have restored the text conjecturally, but I feel doubtful 
about Rudra. 

P. 589. 1 . 3. (X. 174, 2.) The commentary to this verse is wanting in aU the MSS. 

P. 594. 1 . 12. (X. 177, 1.) frm I im^ajrararsa 11 ^ mn to 'it ^ A. g 

iiTTO ^ ?r C Mill. i|p ttiOT wi ^ I Ca. ir7f?5i 1 m B i. 

iiHTTrTOra^CB. f^T iigifwgi B4, sec. man. 

P. 594. 1 . 23. (X. 177, 1.) A. B i. B 4. C Mill. CB ; 

deest in Ca. 

P. 59^* d. 12. (X. 178, 1.) trr^5^: A. Ca. C Mill, B 4. B i. CB. 

P. 596. 1 . 23. (X. 178, 1.) On n^rf^: etc. see notes in Preface. 

P. 597. 1 . 9. (X. 178, 1.) tbto: 11 A. 0 MUI, B4. B i. CB. 

Ca. S 4 ma-veda, p. 674, jmlr frorsTK. 

P. 604. 1 . 22. (X. 183, 1.) 11 'STOT ^ A. CB. TOT CMUl. i[?n'g^ ■aro Ca. 

B I. TO^: B 4. sec. man. 

P. 606. 1 . 26. (X. 184, 1.) II ymmrimwi A. C MiU. s i ^tiirf i TO Wi Ca. 

STWiTiTOT B 4. sec. man. giamdsigaii B i. mTOTOTror CB. 

After hymn 184 (YIII. 8, 42) the following Khila occurs : 

TOTiH fp: ^ nil I ^ 
n ^ t. iisii 

nro Tjfnnl 1 

irt i nwn ^ iiiftr ^ II ^ 11 ® 

fwl: lEPSTOT Tn% uitwf 1 

fTW ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 

After hymn 187, 8. (VIII. 8, 45.) the following Khila occurs : 

nnfrtiir^itnsfir^ itHSIto? i tt n: fgn; 11 

I M. 2 Xbv. Griliya 1 . 14. IsV. Mantra-samhita (MS. Wa. 144), p. 131 . ^ Athaiva-veda V. 25, 2. 

^ 5 Atharva-veda V. 25, 10. 
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P. 614. 1. 16. (X. 189, 3.) ^ ^ II ^ 5 wt; A. C Mill. ^ Ca. 

^ B I. B 4. g5 ^si^: CB. 

P. 614. 1 . 31 . (X. 190, 1 .) n ^ij.n A. C Mill. RTTf^ Ca. B i. 

B4. OB. 

P. 616. 1 . 31. (X. 19 1, 1.) After ^ there is fw. A. C Mill, fig ^ B 4. ftmt Ca. 
fgg: CB. fe B I. It may hare been meant for 5 g, or Tt 3 fimtsfij. 

After hymn 19 1 (VIII. 8, 49), at the end of the SamhitA, the following 
Khila occurs: 


nr g^s^i 
: ij?rni 11411 

Hsnf T. 5a«r. b?h»w^: i ^ 

fH II 

ar*ai 1 «ii 44 WHl 1 ^ 

^ wts?r 4 fintf wjsftsRR; u 

Iff ^ »nnfiB sTRirf 1 ® 

^ gt fg»m 9 ni# WHi'frtwfti II 


iraifttT ^JifNl J7T5 wff mg 1 ^ 
^fisrt^l m 11 ^ 

^ fiffmg ^ I 5 f ^ ^ W II 


1 Cf. Tait. Br. II. 4, 4, 6 . Athatva-vedaVII. 52, i. 2 o?rf )?^l.sv. Mant. Samh. (MS. Wa. 144), p. 178. 
® Ci Athan'a-veda III. 5. ^ Tait. Samh. 11 . 6, 10. Tait. Br. III. 5, ii. Tait. Ar. I. 9, 7. 
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Mandala IX. 

Page 2. line 14. {IX. i, 4.) 11 °gr w %~< T il? A. Ca. ; both in marg. vrw. 

°^rt C. MUl. B 4. B i. 

P. 3. 1 . 17. (IX. 1, 8.) o^rprf^ 5 eW A. Ca. bW C. MR. to B 4. 

^fbi B i, 

P. 4. 1 . 19. (IX. 2, 2.) Tinftiniv « to irrifbm ^ B i. to TOhm A. Ca. B 4. 
TO 'iTOfbwv C. MiU. 

P. 5. 1 . II. (IX. 2, j.) >1^ I ^3?rK n A. Ca. B i. 4. C. MiR. sipw 

(P^n. VII. 4, 91, v^rt.) would hardly suit S^ana’s style, unless Terse 7 was in his 
mind whRe he was writing. 

P. 6. 1 . 10. (IX. 2, 9.) C, MiR. A. Ca. ubw B i. 4. 

P. II. 1 . 16. (IX. j.) C.MiR. ^N^^Tn^A. tn° Ca. 

in B I after the words 4 wit the same in B 4, but altered into 

P. 12. 1 . 5. (IX. 5, 2.) ’a3ilfS3[if( wt'’ H ^ 3n° A. ^ ?n° Ca. tw 

3if C. MiR. B 4 omits the quotation. As the volume of MS. B i, which contains 
the last portion of the sixth Ashtaka, could not be found in the India Office 
Library when I came to print the various readings, I have been obRged in 
several passages, where I was not quite certain of the accui'acy of my coRa- 
tions, to omit the readings of that MS. (from p. i to p. 85 of this volume), 
being unable to verify my notes. 

P. 14. 1 . 24. (IX. 6, 1.) The quotation from the AnukramanM left out in aR 
the MSS. 

P. 17. 1 . 10. (IX. 7, 1.) I II A. has between these words in marg. 

pfii pn^; Ca. IMnn, and in marg. pft pi fiJi; C. MiR and nothing in 

marg.; Bi. B4. in marg. As A. Ca. C.MRl 

in verse 3 leave out the words pt pr there can be no doubt that these 
words, written on the margin, were transferred by mistake from the third to 
the first verse. The two Rttle strokes placed over the word in order 

to show that this word should be left out altogether, induced the copyist to 
insert pr after 

P. 19. 1 . 10. (IX. 7, 9.) fiftra n The MSS. have iwW. 
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P. 20. 1 . 4. (IX. 8, 3.) a A. Ca. C. Mill. B 4. 

B I leaves the word out. 

P. 20. 1 . 16. (IX. 8, 5.) ( 5 hnfti ^iiriuijsnCa. wturfH — ^ 

^ 5 ifi?ipn° A. Hwtftr — ^ C. Jlill. ^ ’^fir ^ ’pn” B i. 4. 

P. 25. 1 . 17. (IX. 10, 6 .) ITU ^niTjr a ? 33 r: H ^nfrlriis A. Ca. ^ 

C. IMill. frtr: wfrs: B i. vitiwk^ B 4, the preceding 

words being struck out. 

P. 26. 1 . 7. (IX. 10, 9.) C. MiU. A. Ca. ^=hr5i B i. 4. 

P. 28. 1 . 18. (IX. 12, 1.) ut only in B i. 4. 

P. 31. 1. 4. (IX. 13, 1.) gstfinr I Ca. C. MUl. ?mfhu A. ; deest in B 4. 
At first sight the reading of A. would suggest the very simple cor- 

rection ^fnfbri by the assembly of the friends, or of the right-minded 
Papdits. Such an expression, however, was never used before by S 4 yana when 
speaking of the authorship of his commentary, nor is it clear why so simple 
a phrase should have been misunderstood and changed into fJtfiPn jju^. I have 
left the reading as we find it in the MSS., but I am by no means certain 
that it is correct. If it is, we must suppose that the passage was taken over 
from the original commentary of MMhava, who was the prime minister of 
Sangama, the predecessor of Bukka; and that MMhava ascribed to him the 
merit of having preserved and shown to his people the right meaning of the 
Veda by means of the patronage which he bestowed on Midhava and his 
literary school. See Lassen, Indische AUerthumskunde, IV. 161 ; Weber, Katalog 
der Berk Handschriften, p. 222. 

P. 32. 1 . 17. (IX. 13, 5.) only Ca. - ansRiTO: C. Mill. - jpupjt: B 4. ?ibi- 

JtTsnf^jpst: A. 

P. 32. 1 . 24. (IX. 13, 6 .) A. and Ca. have a lacuna after C. MiU goes on 

from to uwit; B 4. fii jifir ^ ^ 

P. 33. 1 . 25. (IX. 14, 1.) ubr: and (Ru (fi B4) only in B i. 4. 

P. 34. 1 . 6 . (IX. 14, 2.) »iuvn iqfsw w tT; and firn only in B i. 4. 

P. 34. 1 . 19. (IX. 14, 4.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4 have a lacuna from vrafii to 

P. 35. 1. II. (IX. 14, 6 .) B 4 adds strh after urnfir, and inserts ij 

before 

P. 36. 1. 12. (IX. 15, 2.) See Rv. 1 . 8, 6 . 

P. 37. 1 . 6 . (IX. 15, 5.) AU 

P • 37 - 1 - 7 - (IX- 151 5 -) Ca. A. ■731° C. Mill, B 4. 

P. 37. 1 . 8. (IX. 15, 5.) 31 ^ ^fir A. Ca. C. MiU. if t^tir ^64. 

P. 37. 1 . 20. (IX. 15, 8.) ^ after C. MiU. 

P. 38. 1 . 19. (IX. 16, 2.) 3Rf utmi A. Ca. C. MiU. uW jrt B 4. 
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SXIX 


P.38. 1.35. (IX. 16,3.) 5i#stwC. Mill. imH!r^A.Ca.B4. Probably was left out. 
P. 39. 1 . 5. (IX. 16 , 4.) ^ffir 1 jra#ir i Ca. A. inracfii C. MiH. J? '■^^T if i B 4* 
P. 39. 1. 33. (IX. 16 , 7.) ftnjBnwrihfi u ftpgtft sNuii-tirfl B 4 ; deest in A. Ca. C. M ill . 

P. 40. 1 . 4. (IX. 16 , 8.) After and after wrgw, C. MiU. 

P. 40. 1. 4. (IX. 16, 8.) II ^ A. Ca. w? C. MiU; deest in B 4. 

P. 40. 1. 6. (IX. 16, 8.) ifhnftjj C. MiU. nu nful A. Ca. ; deest in B 4. 

P. 43. 1 . 14- (IX. 18, 1.) ?i|vT I vnn° C. MiU ; A. and Ca. leave out the 
words 1 vi. (marg. B 4. 

P. 43. 1 . 4. (IX. 18, 4.) wftr B 4. 

P. 43. 1 . 5. (IX. 18, 4.) only C. MiU. 

P. 43. 1 . 33. (IX. 18, 7.) II Ca. A. C. ililiU. 

would have been the more usual form. Left out in B 4, where ^Bc 5^ is added. 
P. 44. 1 . 17. (IX. 19, 3.) ?iiunuT uvsk: uiu: B 4. 

P. 45. 1 . 1. (IX. 19, 4.) A. Ca. C. MiU. B 4 varies considerably : 

vhni: libwTUT: uIxrrt: rniro 

P. 45. 1 . 14. (IX. 19, 6.) 5 !i^ Tfti B 4. 51^ rfii C. MiU. A. Ca. 

P. 46. 1. 33. (IX. 30 , 4.) ^r^Rinii only C. MiU. 

P. 48. 1. 17. (IX. 31, 4.) tsmfinm ^ 1 A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. One expects u w u fj ; 

as it is, S 4 ya^a must have taken w in the sense of and then explained 
it by 

P. 48. 1 . 33. (IX. 31, 5.) A. Ca. C. MiU have a lacuna after sirrar; B 4. wkt ^n^- 
irtrafir ipin Siyana probably explained by u 

f^ifTrUU^H TtrsnsTU ’ft ^ etc. 

P. 49. 1 . 5. (IX. 31, 6.) tirf^ ’OTfuftr B 4. ti ^rftrftj A. Ca. C. MUl. 

P. 49. 1 . 15. (IX. 31, 7.) AU MSS. uT?P^. 

P. 49. 1 . 33. (IX. 33, 1 .) fftit^rv I ^ iRT Ji^riujwu; ^ fer. 

^ B 4. 

P. 50. 1. 4. (IX. 33, 3 .) "Win ^ ^ 11 wr m’R A. Ca. ^ C. MiU. wr ^ 

B 4. 

P. 50. 1 . 17. (IX. 33, 4.) ^iiwiPn A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

P. 51. 1 . 33. (IX. 33, 3.) 5tm: B 4. A. Ca. C. MiU. 

P. 51. 1 . 34. (IX. 33, 3.) II A. Ca. C. MiU. 

Mpakavytlhara means a metaphor or a play on words. Soma being both the 
juice and the moon. B 4 reads 1 5:1: ^ ^ jnftt ■f4iili‘i’§: 1. 

P. 51. 1 . 35. (IX. 33, 3.) fffit I II only.C. MiU. 

P. 53. 1 . 4. (IX. S3, 3.) B 4. ipras: A. Ca. C. MiU. 

P. 53. 1 . 5. (IX. 33, 3.) inti'cft: ^ '^raorfij B 4. 

P. 53. 1 . 10, (IX. 33, 4.) II iRt ftftnft A. Ca. tri - ftnft C. MiU. B 4. 
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P. 53. 1. II. (IX. 33, 4.) TRfk ffir ^ A. Ca. G. Mill, 

^ ftBira *1^ B 4. 

P. 53. 1. 1. (IX. 33, 7.) 'WH B 4. ^ C. Mill. ^ A. Ca. 

P. 53. 1. 18. (IX. 34, 3.) »t)i|fd 'n°. . . only in A. Ca. 

P. 54. 1. II. (IX. 34, 5.) 11 Ca. A. C. MiU ; B 4 leaves the word out. 

P. 54. 1, 15. (EX. 34, 6 .) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. It should he hut the mistake 

is so constant that it would not he safe to correct it against the authority 
of all the MSS. In the S^ma-veda commentary we find | 

P.54. 1.31. (EX.34,7.)fiRmf«iiTO»Bi9:>?^TOEr^wi»i5is’MA.C.Mill,Ca. 7gnw^:B4. 

P. 55. 1. 13. (IX. 35, 3.) vs g'g n only C. Mill. 

P. 55. 1. 19. (IX. 35, 3.) ^ 5sfT. mitiRr: B 4. 

P. 55. 1. 7. (IX. 35, 5.) wif?5s B 4. A. Ca. C. Mill. 

P. 57. 1. 30. (IX. 36, 5.) wtJrtfisipsn: B 4. 

P. 58. 1. 1. (IX. 35, 6.) ^ etc. A. Ca. C. Mill. B 4 reads and explains it at the 
heginning of the verse, | wuw ^ ^ 'Bhr. 

P. 58. 1. 3. (IX. 36, 5.) TOi A. Ca. C. MiU ; deest in B 4; prohahly 
some other explanation being dropt. 

P. 59. 1. 13. (IX. 37, 5.) ntrom ^ ?fir ^ « 

^ Tt^ ^ n A. Ca. ts: 

^ n ^ K C. Mill. B 4 has the simpler explanation, 1 

fiRjjrfv: Instead of one might conjecture T^rgT?$, 

as coming nearer to the letters of the MSS. 

P. 59. 1. 19. (IX. 37, 6.) 11 A. Ca. C. MiU. ^hnj 

t? ^ B 4. 

P. 5i. 1. 19. (IX. 39, 3.) ^nwR C. MiU. ^ mnif A. Ca. ^ B 4. 

P. 63. 1 . 1. (IX. 39, 3.) 1 from Guyana’s commentary on the Staia- 

veda ; our MSS. have ^rhTHtfH wrpifu ; B 4. only. 

P. 63. 1. 13. (IX. 39, 5.) #-!jm4-«(rrfiir§: 11 A. Ca. ^if^- 

C. MUl. w iig* B 4. 

P. 63. 1. 9. (EX. 30, 3.) u The lacuna exists in A. Ca. ^ isi C. MUl. 

B 4 omits the whole explanation ; S^yana on the S^ma-veda gives no help. It 
may have been ^ 

P. 64. 1. 8. (IX. 30, 6.) II •fim A. Ca. 

ifHu ral ' q 'i v^ C.MUl; deest in B 4. 

P. 54. 1. 33. (IX. 31, 3.) »iTOi»rfh° II C. MUl. A. Ca. B 4 reads 

the last part <1^ ^ 

P. 57. 1 . 9. (IX. 33, 6.) ^ B 4. 

P . 57. 1. 10. (EX. 33, 5.) u jjgijwifto Ca. A. C. MUl ; deest in B 4. 

P. 57. 1. 13. (IX. 33, 5.) C. MiU; left out in A. Ca. B 4. 
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P. 67, 1 . 19. (IX. 33, 1.) I C. Mill. Bjsrafk A. Ca. imfit B 4. 

P. 67. 1 . 20. (IX. 33, 1.) II A. Ca. C. Min, B 4. 

P. 67. 1 . 20. (IX. 33, 1.) II C. MiU. li A. Ca. (inn) B 4. 

P. 67. 1 . 20. (IX. 33, 1.) isfril II i B Tii ^qrf t A. Ca. ishr:^ C. MiU; deest in B 4. 

P. 68. 1 . 3. (IX. 33, 2.) wvt-nm B 4. 

P. 68. 1 . 4. (IX. 33, 2.) II A. Ca. C. MiU ; deest in B 4. The same MSS. 
insert before a marginal gloss, originaUy intended as explanatory 

of 

P. 69. 1 . 4, (IX. 33, 6.) II gjT'iliEF)?,'’ A. Ca. C. MUl; deest in B 4. 

^%ir: w S^ma-veda com. is derived by some native authorities from fjr 
in the sense of limit, so as to signify “bounded by continents.” See Wilson, s. v. 

P. 69. 1 . 22. (IX. 34, 3.) B 4. 

P. 70. 1 . 1. (IX.34, 4.) -'51#: n ^ ^ n° A. ij u° Ca 

JT° C. MUl. >to B 4. P. 70. 1 . 2. B 4. 

P. 70. 1 . 8. (IX. 34, 5.) iRtit B 4. A. Ca. C. MUl after um. 

P. 71. 1. 18. (IX. 35, 4.) B 4. A. Ca. C. MUl leaves out the first 

part of the verse. 

P. 72. 1 . 18. (IX. 36, 1.) ■gin# pr«d>iiTTi^T^ H ?5 to 2ts3 A. Ca ^ 

^MT t a <» i TO T^ C. MiU. In B 4 this passage is left out. 

P. 73. 1 . 5. (IX. 36, 3.) 'TOJRini ttrum A. Ca. C. MUl ; left out in B 4. 

P. 74. 1 . 15. (IX. 37, 3.) isuw B 4. 

P. 74. 1 . 21. (IX. 37, 4.) II A. Ca. 0 . MUl. B 4. 

P. 75. U. 15 and 17. (IX. 38, 1.) u: and ^ B 4. 

P. 76. 1 . 9. (IX. 38, 4.) p only C. MiU. 

P. 77. 1.10. (IX.39, 2.) ■«r4<>f S 4 ma-veda com. A. Ca. B 4. 

5^; C. MiU. 

P. 80. 1 . II. (IX. 41, 1.) 5:^ 11 ^ A. Ca. C. MUl. B 4 leaves it out. 

P. 80. 1 . II. (IX. 41, 1.) uw in inir utt. only C. MiU. 

P. 80. 1 . 12. (IX. 41, 1.) only C. MiU. A. and Ca. do not explain the word 
B4inthenextlinehas'5!?3!ii^ftw:. 

P. 80. 1 . 13. (IX. 41, 1.) wrmir: B 4. 

P. 80. 1 . 14. (IX. 41, 1.) C. MUl. ^ A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 80. 1. 19. (IX. 41, 2.) p*[fH w II A. and Ca. leave out the words gw 

Hiw. B 4 reads |<rg tgui w wjfg . C. MUl ^ frnwggwfit w. 

P. 80. 1 . 19. (EX. 41, 2.) n A. Ca. wan B 4. C. MiU. 

P. 81. 1 . 13. (IX. 41, 2.) B ijntc5“"wfiinr A. aggcsg — innwC.MiU; 

deest in B 4. 

P. 82. 1 . 21 (IX. 42, 4.) wnp " -A-. Ca. C. MUl only. B 4. |gnf: only. 

P. 84. 1. 18. (IX. 43, 5.) II A. Ca C. MUl. g; B 4. 
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P. 84. 1 . 20. (IX. 43, 5.) II A. Ca. 0 . Mill ; deest in B 4. 

P. 87. 1 . 1. (IX. 44, 1.) From tlie beginning of the seventh Ashtaka B. stands for 
B I, while B 4, unless specially mentioned, agrees with A. 

P. 88. 1 . 1. (IX. 44, 3.) frrt5iW|ii B I. ^ A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. The Pada 
MSS. read igm. 

P. 89. 1 . 9. (IX. 45, 3.) u °irsfir A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. “trsi B i. 

P. 89. 1. 10. (IX. 45, 3.) xtNif A. Ca. B 1. 4. iffeifi? cf. Rv. IX. 37, i. 

P. 89. 1. 15. (IX. 45, 3.) rnwuTw: A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 

P. 90. 1. 5. (IX. 45, 5.) A. Ca. C. MiU. B i. B 4. 

P. 90. 1. 5 . (IX. 45, 5.) “TO 1 ^1^5^ II °TO^^ A. Ca. C. Mill, “tothti^ B i. “tot- 

? 5 ^B 4 . 

P. 90. 1. 14. (IX. 46, Introd. and v. i.) only in B i and in marg. of Ca. The 
other MSS. read 

P. 91. 1 . 13. (IX. 46 , 4.) The Pada has not ipm. 

P. 91. 1 . 34. (IX. 46 , 6.) fa^. The MSS. with exception of B i, which has 
^niTO: ^fir. 

P. 92. 1 . 14. (IX. 47, 3.) The commentary is defective in all MSS. ftnftr, in the 
beginning, is only in the marg. of CB. There are no various readings to help 
in restoring the first half except conjecturaUy. Instead of 'awifiiro, A. has 
In the second part of the commentary aro is explained by araafif 
in A., TOmfk in Ca. C. MUl, 'arafir in B i. (CB. has the marginal correction 
amfir.) See Rv. Bh. I. 167, 8, where SAy. explains by ^fir fromfir, and 
where the MSS. do not vary. Here, however, the MSS. are so decidedly in 
favour of anriffir that I left it as a possible reminiscence of Nir. IV. 35. AH the 
Sanhita MSS. read with short a, a fact which it is necessary to state as the 
authors of the Petersburg lexicon state the contrary, and found some con- 
clusions on the supposed length of the vowel. 

P. 93. 1 . 1. (IX. 47, 4.) only B I ; the other MSS. 

P. 94. 1 . 5. (IX. 48, 3.) C. MUl has a lacuna from to the beginning of hymn 30, 
T# ftrfrofrr. II A. has between rurot and the word sfri ; the same is in Ca., 
with a mark over it; C. MUl reads iroiTih B i. iroiifr All MSS. have 
f In the beginning B i leaves out - “jtr. 

P. 94. 1 . 13. (IX. 48, 4.) I. This is the reading of the S^ma-veda com. 

All our MSS. have ?rmT3!if»ra»iR°, except B i, which reads yom^u f TOi W R”. 

P. 94. 1 . 13. (IX. 48, 4.) II A. Ca. B i. Extr. 

(These extracts are . taken from some loose sheets containing passages of 
S^yana’s commentary.) 

P. 94. 1 . 18. (IX. 48, 5.) wvTO B I. ?ivT(tA. Ca. ^wnnExtr. 

P. 96. 1 . 1 5 . (IX. 30, 3.) »raififr B I. Extr. mfir A. Ca, C. MUl. 
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P. 96. 1. 20. (IX. 50, 3.) B I has a lacuna from 

P. 96. 1 . 26. (IX. 50, 4.) See Rv. IX. 25, 6. 

P. 98. 1 . 2. (IX. 51, 3.) all MSS. a tr avff deest in C. IMill and B i. 

P. 98. 1 . 7. (IX. 51, 4.) II A. Ca. C. MiU. 

P. 98. 1 . 12. (IX. 51, 5.) »rai n All MSS. have 

P. 99. 1 . 12. (IX. 52, 2.) only C. MUl. 

P. 100. 1 . 10. (IX. 53, 2.) II B I. 

P. 100. 1. 12. (IX. 53, 2.) Extr. fi#m A. Ca. C. Mill, ftrftnr B i. firfir# B 4. 

P. 100. 1. 17. (IX. 53, 3.) ?gf -srt ifftr: II HT g ^ 1° A. Ca. C. Mill, jgi 5ft gtftf B i. 

P. loi. 1 . 7. (IX. 54, 1.) “TiftftnrPT ?nnt jsk m-. B i. 

P. 105. 1 . 26. (IX. 58, 3.) A. B 4. Ca. B i. It ought to be 

hut the MSS. clearly point to 

P. 106. 1. 2. (IX. 58, 3.) The extract added at the end of S 4 yana’s commentary 
is taken from the Slty^yana-Br^hmana. The only passage I can find vhere the 
story of Taranta and Purumllha is given, is in the T 4 ndya-Brlhmana, XIII. 7. 
Here we read kih t gwt jrnrf^5fi^*qf g g i a uni f^ TU iiT (this in MS. Wils. 373 

corrected in the margin into 7n%%in ^ jrani ssrem: 

Tirjm >r^ vr^ftr mfi ^ ^ ^ 11 

This S 4 yana explains ; ?trvfw (sic) i i gririi^l timpa 

f^^jfrsrarr nbr^^JrteT»n5jfi?»if (for vrfrRrar) cjTg v - ^H T 1 

5 %<ii 1 wira ^1^ psfi jnsnpmfipj^ wit 1 

tirnt i ^iCi ^ r^gA I (Ttren 1 i »ra»i»t 5 Jnnfiirir§: 1 snfis^nit 

1 u^rafir 1 vn^’rotTwipiihi 

^ V# 11 This throws sufficient fight on the passage from the ^ 4 tjA- 
yanaka, as quoted by S^yana. The passage is, as usual, very incorrectly 
copied by the writers of the different MSS. The A. MSS. and Ca. share in 
a common lacuna, leaving out all between and apK^^aloS^- This 

omission must therefore have taken place before the A. class branched off 
from the Ca. MS., while the B. class, which stands by itself, unaffected by this 
early blunder, must have branched off before this accident happened. 

P. 106. 1. 10. (IX. 58, 4.) gfinn gnnfii 11 A. B 4. C. Mill. Ca, 

B I. S§.yana mistook thirty, for %5ra, three hundred ; the various 
readings clearly point to gfifisr 

P. 106. 1. 22. (IX. 59, 1.) TPRsW VTf B 4, twjft vfi A. Ca. prsW wit B i. 

P. 107. 1 . 1. (IX. 59, 2.) n This was probably inserted from the margin, 
but in a -wrong place. In a fragment of S^yana’s commentary in my possession, 
is left out, and the commentary reads 1. 

P. 107. 1 . 13. (IX. 59, 4.) II Before the words of the text, 

are omitted. 
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P. 107. 1 . 17- (IX. 60, I.) sIb^I >1 “^nSTt ITT^^r^ iils'w A. Ca. B 4. 

°sre^: B I. The correction is taken from VIII. 70, where, however, we ought 

P. 107. 1. 23. (IX. 60, 1.) A. Ca. B 4. B i. 

P. III. 1. 2. (IX. 61, 10.) On the loss of the Visai-ga in ^ see Piiti^khya, 
Sutra 259, 4. 

P. 1 12. 1. 3. (IX 61, 14.) Sdyana separated # from %53fi:s^. I preferred ^3r<TiraiT: 
to taking it in the sense of “full of milk, wishing to he relieved of their 

milk.” however, might he interpreted as “ with unrestrained milk.” 

P. 1 12. U. 14 and 15. (IX. 61, id.) Read lisRt in SanhM and Pada text instead of 
also in the commentary. 

P. 113. 1. 21. (IX. 61, 21.) The following extract may serve as a fair specimen 
of the state of the B. MSS.: t rfm 1# 1 

g ftf ig H T: ifitHii w %r: ^hwrift wRm»i^fTr rra?Wn 11 11 ^ 

wTf 11 B I. One can hardly believe that this was written hona fide, and it 
is easy to imagine what would become of a second or third copy carelessly 
taken fi'om such an original. 

P. 114. 1. 1. (IX. 61, 22.) B 4. ftruR A. Ca. B i. 

P. 114. 1. 9. (IX. 61, 23.) The words from | »ftf: to are in all the MSS. 

placed before frirw:. 

P. 1 14. 1. 15. (IX. 61, 24.) II A. Ca. B 4. B i. 

P. 115. 1. 23. (IX. 61, 30.) B I. 4. A. Ca. 

P. 119. 1. 21. (IX. 62, 17.) II AU between xmR and the beginning of the 
next verse is omitted in A. It is found in B 4 and Ca. ; also in B i. 

P. 120. 1. 21. (IX. 62, 21.) from B i; A. and B 4 and Ca. have B i 

has instead of fjraf, and uftjTjftt (sic) instead of 

P. 120. 1. 22. (IX. 6%, 22.) It is curious that the A. MSS. (A. C. MUl, B 4) and Ca. 
have the common mistake ^ In Ca. the passage was omitted, but 

added on the margin. • 

P. 121. 1. II. (IX. 62, 24.) isiiiT'mfH A. Ca. B 4. B i. The reading of B i 

seems preferable, but that of the other MSS. is admissible. 

P. 123. 1. 20. (IX. 63, 4.) S4yana seems to have read ’srfir instead of 

P. 124. 1. 18. (IX.63,8.)inrRT^A. Ca.B4. CTRmqrBi. See Y^ska, Naigh. s.v. 

P. 125. 1. 12. (EX. 63, i5.) ^ before should be left out. 

P. 125. 1. 15. (IX. 53, 17.) The Pada writes ffiifir, and does so always where the 
final AnusvSra is to be dropt. Otherwise it is f . The cases in which Anusv^a 
is dropt, are enumerated in the Prdtis^khya, Sfitra 302. 

P. 127, 1. 10. (IX. 53, 20.) Read and P. 128. 1. 4. read 

P. 128. 1. 7. (IX. 63, 24.) B I. finttr A. Ca. B 4., 
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P. 128. 1 . 7. (IX. 63, 24.) B I. ^ A. ^ Ca. 2;r8{ ^' 4 iT B 4. 

P. 128. 1 . 13. (IX. 63, 25.) B 4. 1 fhfnr. A. Ca. ; deest in. B i. 

P. 130. 1 . 7. (IX. 64, 2.) ^ im B I. ^ tr^ iPT A. B 4. ^ ir % h ^nr Ca. 

P. 132. 1 . 14. (IX. 64, II.) A. Ca. B 1. 4. One expects 

P. 135. 1 . 18. (IX. 64 , 29.) A. Ca. B 4. B i. 

P. 138. 1. 20. (IX. 65, 4.) The commentary is given according to A. and B 4, 
■with which Ca. agrees, though in it the whole commentary was left out and 
was supplied in the margin. The B. MSS. have supplied a fuller commentary. 
They begin with | r f? 1 >r% ^ 1 wjni 

^ etc. After they add w iP R ' ift Instead of tftjw they have hwrt, 

which is the more usual explanation. They then continue 1 
I ^ RT si 1 11 

P. 138. 1 . 26. (IX. 65, 5.) B I. ign A. Ca. B 4. pr. man. (v sec. man.) 

P. 139. 1. 9. (IX. 65, 5 .) wfir II All the MSS. read jpwfir. 

P. 139. 1 . 12. (IX. 65, 6.) inftsm H A. B 4; deest in Ca., but 

supplied sec. man. xnfts^; deest in B i. 

P. 143. 1 . 2. (IX. 63, 18.) >R R 1 B I. m ^ Ca. A. B 4. 

P. 144. 1 . 2. (IX. 55, 21.) II fi^w ° A. Ca. B 4. sec. man. B i. 

C. Mill. 

P. 146. 1 . 4. (IX. 65, 28.) I B 1. This is an important passage as it might 
be used to show the dependence of A. B 4. on Ca. Ca. has a blot which has 
destroyed the lower part of to so as to make it look like jr, and this tr occurs 
in A. and B 4. (but not in C. MUl.) The same blot has nearly obliterated to in 
the next line, and there is a lacuna in A. and B 4. (not in C. MiU.) The B. MSS. 
are not affected by this, but stand, as usual, independent of A. and Ca. But 
although in the ninth Mandala the MSS. Ca. A. B 4 and C. MUl form one 
famUy, it would be difficult to admit in other passages that A. B 4 are de- 
pendent on Ca. 

P. 146. 1 . 5. (IX. 65, 28.) is left out in Ca., Mkewise in A. and B 4 and 

C. MiU. 

P. 147. 1 . 23. (IX. 66 , 3.) After TOufij B i reads R^vfbn 

tift: TO BT fie nlft 1 tot iar^l TO T» u fit Rroftn to! ^ 11 to to. 

P. 151. 1 . 10. (IX. 66 , 14.) ^ B I, The other MSS. Ca A. B 4. C. MUl have 
1^;, evidently originally a wrong reading for iritr:, the old speUing of rttr:, 
but liable to be read r^:. 

P. 153. 1 . 13. (IX. 66 , 20.) ^rogRT rto frot ^ Ca. A. B 4. (sec. man. ^:.) 

frott ^ B i. 

P. 153. 1. 17. (IX. 66 , 20.) Rftt Iftfilm'’ B 4. sec. man. Rft 6 t^° Ca. A. B i. 

P. 154. 1 . 6. (IX. 65 , 22.) B I. C. MUl. ftf?[TOini^A. fitf^TOP?.B 4. 
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P. 155. 1. 6. {IX. 66, 25.) u A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill, 

irr B i. 

P. 155. 1. II. (IX. 66 , 25.) I C. IVIiH. A. Ca. B i. (sec. 

man.) B 4. Differently explained by S^yana, Rv. 1. 22, 2; ii, i: cf. PrM^khya, 
Sdtra 654, 3. 

P. 155. 1. 2. (IX 66, 28.) u jrfs^ tsffir A. Ca. 

C. Mni. In B 4. utwt: is changed into lihpr ; then follows 

unraiw ^ B i. If pratikarsha is the right reading, it would here mean 

attraction,” a meaning not mentioned by B. R. 

P. 155. 1 . 3. (IX 66, 28.) ^s§t!W. As all MSS. have this reading, I have left 
it, although in P 4 nini VII. 2, 2, it is ^ <5nt^. 

P. 155. 1. 4. (IX. 55, 28.) After firshtt: all the MSS. add another expla- 

nation, which is meant to explain the omission of the Agama it. This, however, 
was already explained as ch^ndasa, and from the unfinished state of the sentence, 
the explanation seems to be a later addition that came into the text from the 
margin. Thus A. Ca. B 4 read ^fwFwnm^wFiflfiir ^ ’sn 1 . B i has the same, 
but ends with ftra 35 1. C. Mill has ftra ^ vrr h ftra ^ ^ 1. 

P. 155. 1. 34. (IX. 57, 1.) In the introduction all the MSS. except B i omit the 
statement that the thirtieth verse is a Puraushnih, and the twenty-seventh, 
thirty-fii'st and thirty-second Anushtubh. B i adds gn 

^rrar ir uwfft (’STrart^^rasTf^s^l'?) « h T q ^ <i 4r<a ^ 1 Ha ij 'll fer ^ frivi uniw: 1 

fit etc. 

P. 158. 1. 12. (IX. 57, 4.) u^, all MSS. except C. Mill, which leaves out some- 
thing, and reads i. 

P. 158. 1. 13. (IX 57, 4.) mr B 4. sec. man. ; deest in B i. A. 

Ca. have C. Mill has a^riiwft«r§: 1. 

P. 153. 1. 8. (IX. 57, 21.) grrsfjuvr A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4; ■jtmTJt B i seems to have been 
the original reading. 

P. 153. 1. 18. (IX. 57, 33.) The quotation from Asval^yana is taken from the 
twelfth Kandikfl of the second book, to which there is no commentary. The 
MS. of the E. I. H. 1129 agrees on that point with the two MSS. of the commen- 
tary used by RAma XMyana Vidy^atna in his edition of Asvaliyana in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. The text of this section as printed by him in a note is 
not quite free fr'om mistakes, and in the line here quoted should be 

P. 155. 1. 9. (IX. 57, 38.) ^ A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. tinwifi irspftsr ^ B i. 

P. 157. 1. 1. (IX. 57, 32.) npiTft(Tjt 11 A. Ca. B 4. 

C. MiU. fitmftnt B i. Different emendations might be 
proposed ; the one I have adopted is in accordance with SItyana’s style. 
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is unusual with S^yana, and in this place without a definite object. The 
MSS. represent here, as usual, two families only, A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill on one side, 
and B I on the other. 

P. 167. 1 . 3. (IX. 67, 32 .) After the eighteenth Varga, the Sanhit 4 MSS. of the 
Rig-veda add a so-called PadaMshta, or KhHa. It is wanting in S. i. In S. 2 
a lacuna begins after the leaf which contained the greater portion of the Khila. 
The other MSS. give the Khila with many variations in the arrangement of 
the verses. The accents are left out by some writers, by others they are added 
at random. I have given the text without attempting a critical restoration, 
which, without better MSS., would be impossible. Some of these verses occur 
in the S 4 ma-veda, beginning with II. 3, a, 8, 3-6 ; others in the TaittMya-Br 4 h- 


mapa 1. 4, 8, 4-6. 

^ wsu 

fii ^ 1 

VI vftavmBFuf 1 

ihT v® imi 

inwniw iiM i 

^ vi p ^ « 8 « 

*n tpitg v#afT 1 

vit rtv ■jppnfin ^ *n wni^ gvj iimii 

tfviwils’w 5 

vf vni; ^ i 

VtTw ^ wtfif ^ vnwiWiti S’nfi* ii®i> 
ai io fi ig t ^ fj ^ vsiim smw > 

« HiWinflfirc? lltM 

trm^ '?[ wvTOf<nvrRifiiT? ynfii n<i« 

^O ’ lu .T fa vrm? vwtwfifins 

in^ JifiRnuro: Ipnfti iis'iii 

KT'imT’fifiwi prfii ns^n 


ivraifttT.B. 2^s.v. f^T.B. 3;a,„gar.s.v. vn^:T.B. 

4 s.V. ® B: S.V. VT.B. « The metre is faquenny wrong, but miglt «asily be 

mended here by reading . In the next verses, too, the metre is corrupt. 
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itigwW TO I 

TOrfwTOTOTOnTOTOWn:? ffrrftf n^^ii 
'w |tn5m I 

gTOC f H TO HtTOTOMm:? prft hhsh 

?fl^s^TO TO g^PPTO I 

in to: ji ^ TO TO#i ^ing HTTOTOftfHt^ ii'wn 
TOTOh TO?rtr;ftYTfiw^‘ fiM < 



TOTO fijT^TOKtr^fra sRTO'if I 
TO'fTO'TW^" 'T'^ IHSII 

TOTO nt ^ ^ 5 !nfw; SFWTiPT I 

TOTO ^ ■a?i ^ iRifiT I 
gTt TO i vrort ^TTO iite.!! 

• TOJnvft: ' 

^ gi5>W ?ti^_HVII ^fif TOTt II 

P. 167. 1 . 4. (IX. 67, 32.) j'mriai i A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill, ^iran B i. 

P. 168. 1 . 8. (IX 68, 2.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. 51^ B i. 

P. 171. 1 . 12. (IX. 68, 8.) All MSS. except B i have a lacuna at the end of the 
commentary from spifS to frfS in verse 9. A. has '^rfjmnrufii 1 fro gro:. 

Ca. C. Mill, and B 4 have the same, only that in B 4 the omission was observed, 
and TOfl written on the margin. If it had not been for B i (and its copies 
B 2. 3) it would have been impossible to restore the omission. B i reads ^rgrf a ^fS 
TOtfir fr ^shm; 1 tto i to totI ti 

P. 172. 1 . 24. (IX 69, 1.) After 5flxs(fq A. Ca. C. Mill have B 4. ■q^q qr, 

B I. irTO. 


P- 173- 1 - 3- (IX. 69, 2.) The MSS. of the text write qgqf '5^1:, 1 e. 

S. 2. S. 4. (MS. meum) qqqf. 

P. 173. 1 . 22. (IX. 69, 2.) Ca. qftqqtror^ B i. qftq^ftro^ A. B 4, q in marg. 

■qlqMlHiifi C. Mill. 

P. 174. 1. 21. (IX. 69, 4.) TOW 5^ 11 TO'isjqi A. Ca. qjqqrj^ C. Mill, totst^^ B 4. 
totoj^Bi. 

P. 176. L 19. (IX. 69, 8.) ^fqTqiqfq fqmftr B i. ^ fqq qiq tv qfrqfq A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill. 
P. 177. 1. 20. (IX. 69, 10.) TOTOrqfro 11 Cf. Rv. 1. 64, 5. 

P. 177. 1 . 22. (IX. 69, 10.) qqqT% II qqqi% q qfr q A. Ca. qqT^ qft H B I. Cf. Rv. I. 31, 8. 
P. 178. 1 . 25. (IX. 70, 2.) TOsrq II A. B I. 

• !*• ^^ 3 - 1 - 27 - (IX 71, 1.) fro I TO 11 1 q ^ A. B i. 


I S.v. 
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P. 187. 1 . 9. {IX. 71, 8.) II B I. 

A. Ca. lf>^:C. MiU. 

P. 193. 1 . 3. (IX. 73, 8.) fgfW u A. Ca. B i. 4. C. MiU. Cf. V^j. S. 

VIII. 47 and 48. 

P. 193. 1 . 5. (IX. 73, 8.) After »it B i adds ^ i. e. m 

P. 193. 1 . 6. (IX. 73, 8.) ^T^ 3 iiii(^ I I ^ ^tcfJTrnr 

Jt^Tprtnin fq^^r; 11 A. siftpn?[i ^ 

^ipiriTf^ Ti^T^%rBT fttpr: tt «T^ 1 . B I. qfti^Ts^ 50^TPE^: II ^ 

*rfT’I ^iprfir f% 3 w m^. B 4. ^rii^ ^ 

^Tftr g^Tcftn fpi tn-pn^ ftpi: ^ nif . Ca. ■qtlpnii; 1 1 ^ 

^prr pTirfir pni; iirprn^^ pipiw prg^mr 7 vrra u C. Mill ?Rt|- 

^ I >j.^ ?ffrr ^nrtft? ptfpw uppgnwr ftpr: 

P. 193. L 6 . (IX. 73, 1.) After B i Eas a quotation wliich is wanting in all 
the other MSS. ; 'sjfirro (sic). 

P. 193. 1 . 7. (IX. 73, 1.) After all the MSS., except B i, ’which has a 

lacuna, read itpr ^RTw^i, which I have altered by conjecture into 

P. 193. 1 . 10. (IX. 73, 1.) ifhof^ A. Ca. B i. 4. 

P. 194. 1 . 1. (IX. 73, 3.) liTO ^ B 4. sec. man. mniMr A. Ca. B i. C. MUl. 

P. 196. 1 . 13. (IX. 73, 7.) iftw A. B 4. Ca. C. Mill. nbiFrrBi. See Ait. Br^hm. 1 . 37. 

P. 196. 1 . 16. (IX. 73, 7.) iTtijfRrra: •pr 1. This is merely a 

conjectural reading. The MSS. give the following readings : h n 5w: 

wfir A. Ca. C. MiU ; Jramrar it ji ^ w^fk B 4 ; ii«ra^T^ 

u w ^rqr B i. 

P. 198. 1 . 9. (IX. 74, 1.) Tjpt A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. g-gpi B i. 

P. 198. 1 . 33. (IX. 74, 3.) nwfrw: 11 uv(h ftmui: A. uvii fwir: Ca. C. MUl. uwiw- 
w: B 4. uw i^Ttur: B 1. 

P. 199 . 1 9. (IX. 74, 3.) ^ ug mdr B i. p: 

^ftbr: ^1? uw mni fq+tflw >jq’R{i«r§; A. Ca. C. MiU ; also B 4, except irrh'. 

P. 300. 1 . 3. (IX. 74, 4.) II nWifw ^f¥k A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

B I. This is evidently a quotation of an Unldi-s’titra, which, however, does 
not occur in our editions. In the Unl.di-s’Citras IV. 101, peril is derived by 
mipibhy^m ruh. In I. 35, an Ikritigapa is quoted in which peru occurs. But 
in our passage peru and meru are evidently derived fi'om the roots mA and pd, 
and the vowel is changed to i before run. I can find no trace of this Stltra, 
and I therefore can give the reading only as conjectural. 

P. 300. 1 . 35. (IX. 74, 6.) Tjprf iw^ft I- The passage is evidently corrupt, and 
though it is easy to propose conjectural emendations, nothing is gained by them 
. without the aid of better MSS. The MSS. read as foUows : ^wt A. Ca. ; 
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C. Mill ; ^ rrwt B 4. All these point to ^rtw: Sandhi being either 

observed or disregarded by the copyist. B i reads viw: which again can 

only be meant for But why should ?iw: be explained by vmi ■^Tftrar: ? 

If S^yana derived which does not occur again, from like wrfu:, he would 
have explained it by and this was probably the original reading. 

P. 303. 1 . 33. (IX. 75, 1.) wff ^ A. B 4. Ca. C. Mill. ' TOfi"< ^ r4 ^ ^ B i. 

Both readings differ considerably from Un^di-shtra IV. 199, 1^. 

P. 305. 1. 3. (IX. 75, 5.) This is the reading of aU the MSS. of SS.yana, 

also of the Nirukta MSS. which I could consult. Prof. Roth (Nil*. IV. 15) reads 

P. 308. 1 . 31. (IX. 77, 3.) I rsr: II rsr: A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. 

P. 310. 1 . 4. {IX. 77,5.) I. All the MSS. (A. Ca. C. MUl, B i. 4) have 

instead of ^sr^, which is the reading of the MSS. of the texts, with the 
accent on the second syllable. As S^yana seems to have read I have left 
this reading, though it is clearly wrong. 

P. 311. 1 . 17. (IX. 78, 3.) I A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. B 4. 

P. 313. 1 . 31. (IX. 79, 3.) ^wcbi I. As all MSS. except B i read S&yana 
may, by mistake, have read instead of wraw. In B i we have a lacuna, 
^ w n uuftfir, and one might suppose that a whole sentence had been dropt ; 
18T w wr « ? riTftfi uswrtt But this is impossible, as S 4 yana begins by 

stating that he takes the second half as pratyaksha. 

P. 315. 1 . 13. (IX. 80, 1.) fr B I. A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. 

P. 318. 1 . 1. (IX. 81, 3.) 11 A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. 

P. 335. 1 . 34. (IX. 84, 4.) I A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. 

P. 337. 1 . 10. (IX. 85, 3.) I A. Ca. B i. 4 ; deest in C. MiU. 

P. 330. 1 . 16. (IX. 85, II.) i. Sa.yana seems to have read ^ 1 i. 

P. 331. 1 . 9. (IX. 85 , 1.) ^ A. Ca. B i. 4. 'snpr C. Mill. 

P. 331. 1 . 10. (IX. 85 , 1.) vjIvhO ^ A. Ca. B i. 4. C. Mill , 

P. 331. 1 . II. (IX. 85 , 1.) ^ A. Ca. B 1. 4. C. Mill, 

P. 331. 1 . 13. (IX. 85 , 1.) JiTO iffit A. Ca. B 4. B i. C. Min. 

P. 331. 1 . 15. (IX. 86, 1.) A. Ca. B i. 4. C. Mill. 

P. 331. 1 . 15. (IX. 86, 1.) 11 A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill. ^ B i. 

P. 331. 1 . 15. (IX. 86, 1.) It is clear that S 4 yana took gji: for sa:, the three 
companies of Rishis mentioned before. Shadguru^ishya takes it for He 

writes ^finnanT;. 

P. 336. 1. 33. (IX. 85 , 13.) ^ i a II ^ ^ A. Ca. B 4. 

m ^ m > 3 ^^ 141 ^ B I. wr ^ ^ C. Mill. 

P. 339. 1 . 35. (IX. 85 , 30.) After A. Ca. C. Mill and B 4 add 

P. 340. 1 , 9. (IX. 85 , 31.) nr B i. A. Ca. 
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B 4. 3"'^ C. Mill. The readings in all the 

MSS. except B i are intended for 

P. 243. 1. 15. (IX. 85, 26.) After flro B i adds 3jin ^ttroi ^si^. i. 

P. 243. 1.3. (IX. 85, 37.) After iftfir: we expect or too, is left 

unexplained by S4yana. 

P. 243- 1- 20. (IX. 85, 29.) B 4. sec. man. nf A. Ca. 

TjT C. Mill. B i. 

P. 244. 1. 14. (IX. 86, 31.) 11 B i. A. 

'a^wai5[?^ Ca. '?Rpi?5^ C. MiU. B 4. sec. man. 

Sayana takes ^^wa^as a participle, in spite of the accent. 

P. 245. 1. 10. (IX. 85, 33.) S4yana leaves out and seems to have read 
instead of 1 . 

P. 251. 1. 15. (IX. 86, 48.) One expects agf^rr; 1. 

After hymn IX. 86 (VII. 3, 21) some of the MSS. give the following Khila: 

w^ETT TOTJ I 

^ nrerarfiror ahrjTO 1 

TTUT ^ RTH tlinft TTftJST II 5 ^? II 

The text is given from the MS. S. 3. W. is Wilson 438 ; deest in W. 432 ; deest 
in S. I, S. 2 ; deest in P. S. 

P. 253. 1. 4. (IX. 87, 1.) After fimnft B i reads swrt mw #?n»f etc. 

P. 254. 1. 21. (IX. 87, 8.) jit^jRTitTRRii m^^irnraji Bi. imi htbr A. C a. B 4. 
uni ^ wxR 0. Mill. 

P. 355. 1. 10. (IX. 88, 2.) II ftrdvmtfir A. Ca. C. Mih. B i. ■frovi- 

^64. sec. man. 

P. 355. 1. 19. (IX. 88, 3.) A. Ca. C. MiU, B 1. 4. ^ ^^n^guRRiw? 

P. 359. 1. 5. (IX. 89, 1.) I I A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. 

P. 359. 1 . 5 . (IX. 89, 1.) I A great deal of the commentary is lost 

in all the MSS., there being no explanation of the last pMa. This has produced 
a confusion in the remaining commentary. A. has vrc^i ^ 1. 

The same reading is found in Ca. C. Mid, B 4. B 1 has 

P. 261. 1. 9. (IX. 89, 7.) This verse is left unexplained in aU the MSS. ; the 
commentary of verse 6, too, is in an imperfect state. The explanation beginning 
with swftr 'toI can hardly be written by Sayana ; it was probably supplied by a 
later copyist. In C. MiU the lacuna begins in verse 4, and is canied on to 
nearly the end of IX. 90, i. 

P. 363. 1. 20. (IX. 90, 6.) ftifai II f4 ' gv i A. ftrfvj Ca. B i. ftisf «t B 4 ; deest in C. MiU. 

*!(^^T>rgw. sifftw. *'^w. 

VOL. V. 1 
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I have wiitten instead of because explains the mistakes of the 
copyists better than i. 

P. 353. 1 . 36. (IX. 90, 6 .) All the MSS. read except B i, ■which has 

C. Mhl has vwtJ!iwftncN°. S^yana is called S^yan^rya, see vol. IV. p. 641. 

P, 364. 1 . 5. (IX. 91, 1.) Read ■to. 

P. 365. 1 . 13. (IX. 91, 13.) ^ 1. See Ev. Bh. vol. I. p. 891. 1 . 13. 

P. 368. 1 . 3. (IX. 93, 3.) ’wfir JfiT^ I. All the MSS. give this reading, but 
S 4 yana probably -m-ote cf. Rv. IX. 93, 3, etc. 

P. 368. 1 . 33. (IX. 93, 4.) II ipjjiT: A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 

P. 370. 1 . 33. (IX. 93, 3.) 1 A. Ca. B 4. 0 . Mill, B i. 

P. 371. 1 . 34. (IX. 93, 4.) 1. This is the right reading of 

P 4 nini’s Sutra VI. 3, 93, which in former passages where it occurred I altered, 
according to Boehtlingkh edition, into This, however, is 

clearly wrong, for there is no such word as while occurs Rv. VII. 

35, 1. Professor Boehtlingk himself perceived that he ought not to have altered 
the text (see his notes to VI. 3, 93), and I regret that I was misled. The 
reading might be defended, but is clearly wrong. See 

Siddh^nta-kaumudl, ed. TMn 4 tha, vol. 1 . p. 179, note. 

P. 373. 1 . 37. (IX. 94, 3.) I A. Ca. C. MiU. i. 4. 

P. 375. 1 . 34. (IX. 95, 3.) 'srrft: 1. The change of Visarga into ^ (P 4 n. VIII. 

3, 41) is not observed by S 4 yana, and I did not hke to alter his way of writing. 
Similar cases occur p. 403. 1 . 8 ; p. 458. 1 . 31, etc. In |xa0 Ptoini’s rule, as far as 
writing is concerned, seems almost universally disregarded. 

P. 376. 1 . 5. (IX. 95, 3.) 11 1 A. Ca. B 4. 

C. Mill, B i. would be better. 

P. 380. 1 . II. (IX. 95, 7.) jpnr tf^nrr: A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. 

P. 381. 1 . 30. (IX. 96, 10.) iiftiTspi!: B I. A. Ca. B 4. nftesr:^: C. Mill. 

P. 384. 1 . 3. (IX. 96, 15.) ftuhrart A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. irf B i. 

P. 384. 1 . 35. (IX. 96, 17.) B i. 1 A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. 

P. 390. 1 . 15. (IX. 97, 5.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 

P. 391. 1 . II. (IX. 97, 7.) II A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill ; deest in B i. 

P. 393. 1.4. (IX. 97, 8.) II y-yin A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

Bi. 

P. 393. 1 . 34. {IX. 97, 10.) <i5^Wi H lij « I H : A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. 

3 fT -rauro: B I. 

P. 397. 1 . 7. (IX. 97, 30.) 'giTST I) A. Ca. B 4. C. MiU. 

B I. 

P. 399. 1 . 14. (IX. 97, 35.) I. Read 1^. 

P. 301. 1. 9. (IX. 97, 39.) iniiTHm vi « deest in MSS. 
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P. 302. 1 . II. (IX. 97, 32.) S 4 yana seems to have read ^ trqf. 

P. 304. 1 . 8. (IX. 97, 36.) ^ u MSS. The mistake of putting as an 
acc. neut. instead of seems to be due to the copyists rather than to the 
author of the commentary (see my Sanskrit Grammar, f 226). 

P. 305. 1 . 16. (IX. 97, 39.) I. Read 1. 

P. 309. 1 . 2. (IX. 97, 47.) uiuu B I. uu mr. A. B4. tra 

UH wr. Ca. Tptrafif ujuti: ^ C. Mill. 

P. 311. 1. 4. (IX. 97, 52.) II A. Ca. C. MiR. 3 B i. B 4. See 
Siyana to VII. 44, 3. It might be or from 1 . 

P. 316. 1 . II. (IX. 98, 6.) uk6t: I. Read vrofu:. 

P. 32A 1 . 4. (IX. loi, I.) gufwirawi I! gi:;r4WHw snw A. Ca. B i. 4. C. MiU. 

P. 330. 1 . 17. (IX. loi, 13.) f-fussitt I A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. In B i. w is left out. 

P. 330. 1 . 18. (IX. loi, 13.) TT«ra° II uuups® A. Ca. B 4. B i ; deest in C. MiU. 

P. 330. 1 . 19. (IX. loi, 13.) II A. Ca. C. MUl. 

B 4. wiTcni TO CB. Lacuna in B i. 

P. 333. 1 . 1. (IX. 102, 3.) TOTiT '«iwl 44 i vn?! I A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 
I have left the reading of the MSS., though I believe that the original reading 
was urOTwtTm utot The insertion of without any excuse for it, is not 
in Saiyana’s style. In the commentary to the Sima-veda II. 3, 2, 18, 3, S 4 yana, 
as far as my MS. allows me to see, has no such insertion. The S^ma-veda has 
airayat, and the commentator says airayad airayeti p^thau. 

P. 339. 1 . 10. (IX. 104, 5.) n A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. B 4. 

sec. man. ; B i. 

P. 350. 1 . 1. (IX. 107, 7.) ^’TOTf left out in all the MSS. 

P- 353- 1 - 3- (IX. 107, 15.) The first is explained in A. Ca. C. MUl as to>33i: ; 
by B I as toijs ; B 4 has h, and changed it to n: 1. 

P. 359. 1 . 2. (IX. 108, 4.) jnraiTOlsfira 11 ^rirarural fn u A. ^nfrarrotsfir 'grr Ca. 
wsfii C. MUl. nii^TTOrs^T B 4. firo B i. 

P. 364. 1 . 1. (IX. 109, 1.) SAyana calls the Agnis, the Rishis of this hymn, 
and quotes their name from the Anukramapi as The MS. of the Anukra- 

mani (MS. E. I. H. 132) reads likewise TOr. The MS. of the Bodl. Library, how- 
ever (WUson 379), reads toittI ^.nd explains it by 1 t’gTgar:. 

P. 369. 1 . 5. (IX. 109, 22.) A. Ca. B I. 4. urnu ^ 

C. MUl; see Rv. IX. no, 5. 

P. 370. 1 . 2. (IX. no, 2.) A. Ca. B 4; deest in C. MUl. »i^ 

B I. 

P. 372. 1 . 8. (IX. no, 8.) f^ifs B I. A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

P. 372. 1 . 12. (IX. no, 9.) fh:TC I. The MSS. always write firen; but in order to 
avoid uncertainty, I prefer to insert the’ Visarga 
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P. 373 . 1. 8 . (IX. no, II.) n wira A. Ca. B i. 4 . C. Mill. 

_P. 376 . 1. 6 . (IX. 1 13, 1 .) A. Ca. B 4 , but corrected 

to i^. I wt»wn srift Hnr C. MiU. f^- 

^ B I. Read ^srrftHTiij and compare Taittiriya-SanhiM 11. 6 , 10 , 5 , and Nylya- 
mMMstara II. 4 , ii and 13 . 

P. 377 . 1. 13 . (IX. II 3 , 3 .) 3 r?r: it inft ssinlit: A. Ca. sr ^rai ’ ^i T ^^i : 1 C. Mill, 

ssro^: B 4 . (marg. st 55 ^) ; deest in B i. 

P. 377 . 1. 15 . (IX. II 3 , 3 .) After ^[ff^ A. adds «nTjTO!j, Ca. C. Mill and B 4 . ^nrriimi; 
B I has a lacuna. 

P. 377 . 1. 36 . (IX. 113 , 4 .) II A. Ca. B 4 . Ca. B i. 

P. 378 . 1. 33 . (IX. 1 13 , 3 .) • 'BWri ' inrai 11 ^ A. Ca. B 4 . 

C. Mill. B I. 

P. 379 . 1. 19 . (IX. 113 , 4 .) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4 ; deest in B i. CB. 

P. 380 . 1. 17 . (IX. 113 , 7 .) The SanMt4 MSS. (S. i. 3 . S. meum) iirite S. 3 

has lifts « 5 i^, both meant for nasalised I, as required by the Pr4tisi,khya, Shtra 337 . 
P. 384 . 1. II. (IX. 114 , 4 .) A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4 . 

After hymn IX. 114 (VII. 5 , 38 ), at the end of the ninth Mandala, some MSS. 
give the following Khdla: 

5!^ ttpW ^ ft ts ir i gra 1 
|l; m° \m 

wrf^ ^ iftiffig® (i^ ms° ii?ii 
wlqinjujNsli;® '^5^ HMSI ftniTI I 
K5ra ^ in° ii^ii 

■g?!-'’ g gg f-iajig iig° iiiii 
g# dm g ngm uNl 1 

d lsvid sct° imu^^tii 

■ wi|P® pm ?;fw gif nit*' 

1 ^mf S.I.2. p.s. 2 mg s. 2. figiSftimg p. s. sgwdw. 

grmtffs.i. mdtp.s. s.2. -^gfiiiw. s. 2. msf'hifir; p. s. « s. i. 

mgmit w gbft g p.s. mgmfgs.2. «ggc 5 ftsTS.i. *' mri s. i. p. s. s^s.i. 
^prass.i. T*rm:g^gp.s. logms.i. ggfp.s. udmgpTW. gprgs.i. 

ggpigg#s.2. gprgp.s. ^ nrdl it mr iil s. 2. i^iigw. i 4 mtngs.i. 2 . 

‘5 SIB S. I. 2. 16 S. 2. 
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^ ^ Ttfk % i° iisii 

^ ^TRi ^ ^tiik i 
^ ^ ^nr ^ ^ ubii 

»lif TT5rrs^ iftTilfj? ti; I 

'suiA'ji m T. in*i>ir^5i° »<iiR^it 

The text is given from the SanhM MS. S. 3. W. 438 has only verses i, 2, 5, and 
gives no accents. S. i places v. 2 after v. 4. P. S. places v. 4 before v. 3, and 
leaves out w. 6-9. Deest in W. 432. S. 2 gives w. 6 , 7, 8, 9, 5, i, 2. 

Mandala X. 

B i. 2. CB. Prof Goldstiicker suggested to me i. e. 

I. The quotation is taken, as Prof Aufrecht just informs me, from 
iiv. VI. 5. uiHRjj seems to mean “ consisting of at least one thousand verses 
is g^rlTP^. 

P. 388. 1 . 1. (X. 1, 3.) fvniisit C. MiU. A. Ca. B i. 2. 4. CB. 

P. 389. 1 . 10. (X. 2, 1.) After ^ B I. 2. CB. add deest in A. Ca. 

C.Mill, B4. 

P. 391. 1 . II. (X. 2, 5.) A. Ca. gHani fq B 4. ^tnnnf^ C. Mill. 

uinniRstiVi^ B i. 2. CB. after 

P. 391. 1 . 12. (X. 2, 5.) VTO B I. 2. CB. A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill. 

P. 392. 1 . 14. (X. 2, 7.) A. Ca. B. C. Mill. 

P. 394. 1 . 19. (X. 3, 3.) A. Ca. B I. 2. 4. CB. Another explanation of 

must have been omitted by the earliest copyists ; ibid. 1. 12. read 

P. 393. 1 . 14. (X. 3, 7.) 1 A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. Jify B i. 2. CB. 

P. 399. 1 . 17, (X. 3, 1.) *Pfil - jrgvTR A. Ca. C. Mill, pift - B 4. - tjgiroT 

B I. 2. CB. 

P. 401. 1 . 18. (X. 3, 3.) ^ i bi R T A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 2. CB. 

P.402. 1 . 6. (X.3, 6.) The first enumeration of the seven forbidden things is 
taken from Manu VII. 50 and 31. After enumerating eight sins which spring 
from ktoa (k^maja), and eight which spring from krodha (krodhaja, left out 
in B. R. Dictionary), Manu selects four of the former and three of the latter, 
as the seven most dangerous. Danda stands for dandasya pManam or danda- 
pkushyam, whereas pfrushyam is more, specially meant for v^-p 4 rushyam. 
Instead of anyadfishana, Manu reads twice arthadfishapam, i.e. arth^nlLm 
apaharanam, dey^n 4 m ad^nam ca. S^yana, no doubt, intended to write 
arthadfishapam, but the MSS. agree on anyadushanam or annadfishapam. The 

m 
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second ennmeration is taken from the Nirukta VI. 37. ^ instead of ^ is in 
A. Ca. B 4; but B i. 3. CB. bad originally the right reading 

P. 403. 1. 33. (X. 5, 6.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. ^ B 1. 3. CB. 

P. 404. 1. 8. (X. 5, 3.) arii^i+i=ii4, A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. B i. 3. CB., which 

is better, and should be inserted in the text. 

P.404. 1. 13. (X. <5, 3.) B I. CB. A. Ca. B 4. C. MUl. ^ 

B 3. 

P. 405. 1. 6 . (X. 6 , 4.) ^ B I. 3. CB. Tfrifr A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

P. 405. 1. 6. (X. 6 , 4.) B 1. 3. CB. fR|li; A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

P. 407. 1. 9. (X. 7, 3.) I B I. 3. CB. 1 A. Ca. B 4. 

I Trtrar: C. MiU. 

P. 408. 1. 33. (X. 7, 6.) Bead 

P. 409. 1. 13. (X. 7, 7.) It may be 'sferr in opposition to jihn 

P. 410. 1. 15. (X. 8, 3.) as neuter, A. Ca. C. MUl, CB. ; deest in B i. 

B 4. sec. man. 

P.410. 1. 35. (X. 8, 3.) w I 1 I fr t^^iR ^ i a slTT 11 i ^ ^rtai 

aiitS'sm i A. Ca. ^ ^ ^ ^ C. MUl. 

wnat B 4; deest in B i. 3. ’arii; west 

^sfq CB. 

P. 41 1. 1. 3. (X. 8, 3.) Read Tr?TO^Tn°. 

P. 413. 1. 3. (X. 8, 6 .) wW -3^ fiiw t n 71 A. Ca. w%- 

angi^iw^'aC.MiU. wwrg^frr w ^ysair: B 4. w^tan ^ ftm <5^ B i. 3. CB. 
•aoniai ^ ^ ^i*nvPrf >aww 1 1 

Timi ^ I frra 1 »pt ■asr^Tro 1 XMyana. 

P. 414. 1. 5. (X. 9, 1.) The words from ^ to ufim, and again from to 
Jifim were left out in aU the MSS. and had to be supplied. 

P. 416. 1. 13. (X. 9, 9.) At the end of this hymn MS. S. i. 3. 3. give the follow- 
ing K hil a : 



The Atharva-Teda-sanhit4 VI. 33, i, as pointed out by Prof. Aufrecht, has the 
same verse, only reading instead of ^bprai^. 

P.417. 1. 34. (X 10, 3.) The end of the commentary is wanting in aU the MSS. 
P. 418. 1. II. (X. 10, 3.) Read i^°. 

P. 430. 1. 6. (X. 10, 7.) B I. 3. CB. frraTtT C. MiU. fveren A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 431. 1. 4. (X. 10, 9.) After wi CB. alone of aU MSS. inserts i. 

P. 421. 1- 4- (X. 10, 9.) vmmraTiit CB. ’smrft wwt A. Ca. B 4 ; deest in C. MUl ; 
deest in B 1. 3. 
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P. 425. 1 . 8. (X. 11,4.) u ^ A. Ca. 

snlift C. Mill. ^rfnwfi’tRtT ^ k ?rt B 4; deest in B i. 2. ’sf 5 ?imNHT 

atift CB. 

P. 425. 1. 10. (X. II, 4.) irtm A. Ca. C. Mill, inniitr B 4; deest in B i. 2. 

inftini CB. 

P. 425. 1 . II. (X. II, 5 .) ggfWit I B I. 2. This is meant hy S§.yana for the 
desiderative of tu; bnt A. and Ca. C. Mill have ure l qfiT ; B4 corrects this into 
CB. 

P. 428. 1 . 1. (X. II, 9.) B1.4. A. Ca. C. MUl, CB. 

P. 430. 1 . 3, (X. 12, 5.) n S. I. ^ S. 2. S. 3. 

P. 430. 1 . 19. (X. 12, 5 .) The commentary to this verse is wanting in all the 
MSS. B 4 adds on the margin wg' iifirift 1. 

P. 431. 1 . 26. (X. 13, 1.) is explained hy sgt 

51^ ign inn ^ etc. X 4 r 4 yana. 

P. 432. 1 . 8. (X. 13, 1.) ?f%§nT nfii A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4. xtaff^n- 

Tifft ggi guralara: B i. 2. CB. The verse in question is enjoined to be 
recited at the Havirdhinapravartana, which is the moving of the two sacrificial 
carts fi’om the PrMnavansa to the Uttaravedi. We should therefore expect 
Jifir pi ignifh*rt;. S^yana, however, clearly distinguishes between 
the sakatas and the havirdh^na, so that the former might be said to be brought 
neai- to the latter. In his commentary on Ait.-Br. I. 29, he says, ai i tt M Rift; 

mig imSg 1 ; and he explains the verse, % 
^ pi wit I wragi p#^ ww ^ tgitw a irngfi fit gwn: ^ 

P. 432. 1 . 24. (X. 13, 2.) wgt JMiftr 11 rntgi; mttfii A. Ca. B 4. xwtrt CB. wbrw 
H gtfit C. Mill, jwg^ Jtgtfit B i. 2. 

P. 433. 1 . 6. (X. 13, 3.) wsgf B I. 2. CB. ■^tptT A. Ca. C. Mill. ^rsF^mt B 4. sec. man. 

P. 433. 1. 6. (X. 13, 3.) vrt^B 1. 2. CB. vrtA. Ca. wC. Mill, B 4. sec. man. 

P. 433. 1 . 8. (X. 13, 3.) I ^ pwb A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. 

wgrdfrfg pwi: B i. 2. CB. It may have been f pwt:. 

P. 433 . 1 8. (X. 13, 3.) grg B I. 2. CB. ?rat A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill. 

P. 434. 1 . 8. (X. 13, j.) gkgr ppr. u gbtgt fti^pr: A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4. CB. ; deest 
in B I. 2. 

P. 434. 1 . 10. (X. 13, 5.) From ^^smtgt to w pw the commentary is left out in 
all MSS. except CB. Ibid. 1 . ii. read 

P. 434. 1 . 17. (X. 14, 1.) tawicsgTfigftra: fgn^ 11 ^ n'tnsiggnk- 

firag^ A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. CB. ; deest in B i. 2, which omit the whole commentary 
from 13, 4, to 14, 10. 

P. 435. 1 . 5. (X. 14, 1.) iTfugt ^ w I C. MUl. wsnrgtftw A. Ca. B 4. CB. 
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P. 435. 1. 13. (X. 14, a.) I C. Mill, 'ftinTt ht A. Ca. B 4. CB. 

P. 435. 1. 16. (X. 14, 2-) infttg u ^>jin; 

TTsqr: :gw^*rminninn; ^ ir^ 1 A, Ca. CB. B 4. (but sec. man. Jiinn:.) 
tfan: ■<a'«(i^’n5ii»nuHT: ^ jrafir C. Mill. 

P. 436. 1. 1. (X. 14, 3.) The commentary to is left out in all 

the MSS. 


P. 437. 1 . II. (X. 14, 7.) BfJTO tflf i iirig) ^ u ii^ I A. Ca. C. Mill. 

HW SIT? B 4. CB. 

P. 438. 1. 5. (X. 14, 8.) A. Ca. B 4. PanmiHU^’ C. Mill ; deest in CB. 

The dental n sho'ws that the mistake lies in fk, but I cannot amend it properly. 
It may be or it may refer to the same idea which is expressed in the 

vaiia lectio of the TaittMya Aranayaka VI. 4, where we read 513 ^51 % it# 

P. 438. 1. 9. (X. 14, 9.) A. Ca. B 4. CB. ; deest in C. MiU. See M. M., Die 
Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen GeseUschaft, vol. IX. p. iv. note 5. 

P. 439. 1. 7. (X. 14, II.) Read 

P. 441. 1. 14. (X. 14, 16.) II A. Ca. B 4. CB. 

Bi. a. C. Mill. The commentary to Taitt. lx. VI. 5, II, affords no help. 

P. 441. 1. 16. (X. 14, 16.) ^aafwaifir 1 A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. CB. 

P. 443. 1. 33. (X. 15, 4.) From wrriiig i begins a long lacuna in B i, extending to 
the last verse of the hymn, where it continues again with The same 

lacuna exists in B 3. 3. 

P. 444. 1. 19. (X. 15, 6.) A. Ca. B 4. CB. niki<ki ' iiirrt ’ 4 : C. Mill . 

P. 445. 1. 17. (X. 15, 8.) Read r 

P. 446. 1. 17. (X. 15, 10.) A. Ca. C. jyiill and B 4 haye and pn; ; CB. 
and pn:. From ^ the adjectives are to be referred to 
P. 447. 1. 6. (X. 15, II.) ffk II ^ A. Ca. C. MUl. B 4. CB. 

P. 449. 1. 4. (X. 16, 1.) Hwlp I A. Ca. C. Mdl, B 4. B i. CB., i. e. like ink. 

In the commentary to Taitt. Ar. VI. i. the same reading occurs, 

P. 450. 1. 3. (X. i5, 3.) The last portion of verse 3 is imperfectly explained. 
S§.yana in explaining the same verse in Taitt. Ar. VI. 1, says : irf giiiii i w ip 
f gmk -m Jifkp afro a ^ Ntnik I: 

kfafath 11 


P. 450. 1. 9. (X. 16, 4.) ^atgp° A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. CB. B i. 2. 

P. 450. 1. 33. (X. 16, 5.) II paafiK A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4, in marg. ; plr: 

B I. CB. Siyana, Taitt. Ar. VI. 4, has pa af^f r., and another MS. papfeik:. 

P. 450. 1. 34. (X. 16, 5.) Si,yana,- Taitt. Ar. VI. 4, explains %a: by vftir. 

P. 451. 1. 8. (X. 16, 6.) S^yapa, Taitt. Ar. VI. 4, in explaining the same verse 
takes fa^ as an ablative of faast:, i. e. irlgn|apTr^. 
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P. 451. 1. 24. (X. 16, 7.) A. Ca. 0. Mill. fWnrffir B i. B 4. CB. 

S4yana, Taitt. Ar. VI. i, ht ^ 1. 

P. 451. 1. 36. (X. i6j 8.) The quotation from Asval&yana is omitted in the MSS. 

P. 453. 1. 19. (X. 16, II.) SS,yana reads it instead of n TNfift 1. 

P. 453. 1. 33. (X. 16, 13.) From in: B i. 3 leave out everything to X. 17, 6. 

P. 454. 1. 5. (X. 16, 13.) uw CB. iTfv A. Ca. B 4. irw C. Mill. 

P. 455. 1. 15, (X. 17, 1.) 'OTPRtrpnT.CB.; A. Ca. C. Mill, and B4 have B i 

is missing. The following extract is from the Nitimanjari (p. 68. a) : ^Tsir*fg n n ^ 
^nvi^rnrai vn? 11 >t#t »TT§TgtiUT!r ?5fTirai ^iffirarin i f? 

•«T^ 11 vm ^ ?saiafrt fSHTn. ^ ^fir msu r ^- 

iflyiwr^ it: ui' ^ i ^wnu i ira f4'Wrfi 

fST^ 1 fr ^nWT iT^ f44T<IRg| ^g ^ g^TWarC 

wrtnsifts)!^ TjTgirRHtiisi ^ nramii; 1 n 

vnunpijiTT " ?n:^: 11 1 ?st| m T i^ 1 

HiRHTST itrtran^ 1 inrereqf fRTOw: rw ' <ni: 

pTRrpitT Hf-irtvia: f^ii: :B*rtn H^niafir fnvT’t ^ Muw 1 ^ 

f^TOi^Hi fipii nar wrufri^ 1 *iw^ tiRffemitr 1 intt atwi HWlfir 

sTitra^srl pTT iimt^iwf 1 int: wit i ^ ?rT iplaTaT 

urnfitK Aw ^rran^ 1 wireror. RWii^i5[ fi gwr a ^i l iWi fwF iT i watwiiwuR^ iw# ^xi^tfw 
nTTT>js I ^wwf’Trgn rW|ft:fiT >' 

The following extract from the Brihaddevat^ was given me by Dr. Thibaut, 
who is preparing a critical edition of the whole Avork. He has divided the MSS. 
into two families : the one comprising B. bb b^ all MSS. in my possession, and 
b®. a MS. lent me by Dr. Btihler ; the other comprising h., a MS. lent by Dr. Hall 
to M. Regnier, H. a MS. given by Dr. Hall to the Bodleian Library, and K. the 
MS. at Berlin, copied by Prof. Kuhn. 

I. vr^Twbnp tW|: utTsaf^f^Rt: i 

3. R I uvut WTirsT^im frWw 1 

3. WW*. TOPPTT Wtw I 

4. -i^ Hum jTTPTrenRT ^ I nw: 1 

5. RfT «w: xifr^ 5 TO!|: Trpff %Ti 1 

6 . ftp w^mwt >jjwTitRW^ > 


I. H. h. t^: 

h. °w^. 

6 . H. h. W^°. 


K. h. 

H. wanting. 

K. WWW°. 


2. K. H. h. °TT!^. H. h. W. 
4. K. H. h. 1 


3. H. h. 

s. K. H.h.pr. K.RTT?t:. 


3 . B. b. b2 bS. %w. 

6. B. b. b2. bs. 

VOL. V. 


3. B. b. b2. b3. yop °. 

7. b. b2. bs. °?wi 1T^°. 

n 


g. b. \>K bS. ?iJ5I. 
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9. ^ rsnr^ TOPjfTwW \ 

10. ifirspiwrg i 

11. TOira f^TOW I 


12. WT ^ T* I 

13. WWinn^ ^^t?T fir^Mn^r^ \ 


14 . Ttnfwwisr 30nf t«r^ \ 

Ij, WSrTfPRfT^T^W^ '^-HRT > 

16. ^JrtT^ftRTMrt I 


P. 455. 1 . 10. (X. 17, 3.) After JTg^«K A. 0 . Mill have ((|rnw§i, Ca. 

CB. rigrq^i? ; B 4 had the same, but struck it out. The meaning is “for the 
sake of men,” i. e. that men might be born, all men being the descendants of 
Manu, the son of Saraim^. 

P. 456. 1 . II. (X. 17, 3.) ^ tra l r ^ iT I A. Ca. C. Mill, CB. B 4. Ibid, read 

P. 457. 1 . 13. (X. 17, 4.) iribng 11 A. Ca. B 4. tiftTnit 0 . Mill. CB. has 3 

n fc T if u, learing out n Poi T afiT . In Taitt. Ar. VI. i, S^yana says, si m ’?n;<mrfiT irfim- 
sftfjftracfii ^^?TmHFi<8CK sf udl’^Ti 1. 

P. 457. 1 . 15. (X. 17, 4.) itfhw A. Ca. CB. C. MUl ; deest in B i. ufifiK B 4. It may 
be meant for ^ or ipitff, but as aU the MSS. agree on the short i, ufirfr: may 
possibly hare been used in the sense of ufttip. See again in verse 5. 

P. 457. 1. 22. (X. 17, 5.) P.i. 3. ^i^n n: S. i. 2. 3. The Taitt. Ar. reads 
and Siyana explains it by vr^:. 

P. 458. 1 . 1. (X. 1 7, 5.) irftm A. Ca. C. jilill, B 4. irfinit CB. ; deest in B i. 

P. 461. 1 . 10. (X. 17, II.) Read 

P. 463. 1 . 4. (X. 18, 1.) The name of the Rishi, according to the author of the 
SanAnukramani, is t^cir:, not #^rpi:. MS. S. 3 has ku, MS. 1635 sakutsuko, 
Shadgurusishya (MS. E. I. H. 1823) samkusiko and samkusiko, (MS. Bodl.) sanku- 
suko. All Slyana’s MSS. (A. Ca. C. MiU, B i. 4. CB.) read repeatedly, the 
only various reading being once in C. Mill. In his commentary to the 
Vajasaneji-Sanhita, 35, 7 ; 13, Mahldhai'a gives the name of the Rishi as Sahka- 


9. H. 3 °. h. fkunn 15 °. H. h. “'ssr^. 10. H. h. “mg. 

12. H. h. TiRWt®. K. 13 - K. ’ 3 #. 14. H. h. IT^. 

5 . 15. H. h. VnTm°. K. “'scaitf . f md. 16. h. ?n° wanting. K. 

8. B. b. h-. bS. lo. b. b®. b®. ^°. ii. B. b. b^. b^. fvf^. 

12. B. b. b 2 b®. tprT°. 13. B. b. b^. hK 14. B. b. b^.'b^. ig. B. b. b^. b®. “ITf . 


S. K. 

K. 

h. fin°. 
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suka, a word explained in the UnMi-shtras II. 29. Prof. Aufrecht supposes 
that the author of the Sarv 4 nukrama took the name of the Rishi from the 
Atharva-veda XII. 2,11; 14, where Agni is called both sahkasuka and vikasuka, 
and he proposes therefore in the Sarv 4 nukrama also to correct Sahkusuka into 
Sahkasuka. I retain the reading of the MSS., for it is more easy to explain how 
the name Sahkusuka was changed into the regular sahkasuka than vice versa. 

P. 463. 1 . II. (X. 18, 1.) Read to:. 

P. 465. 1 . 14. (X. 18, 5.) It should be one out of three immediately 
following might easily have been omitted. 

P. 467. 1 . 1. (X. 18, 8.) A. Ca. C. Mill, CB. B 4. B i. 

Prof Aufrecht suggests which would certainly be the most appropriate 

reading. 

P. 468. 1 . 12. (X. 18, II.) A. Ca. B i. 4. ^vtjnftrrra^ C. Mill, -asl- 

CB. 

P. 468. 1 . 14. (X. 18, II.) HTOftsBT CB. A. Ca. C. MiU; deest in B i. 

B 4 had the same reading as A., but altered it to ( 1 |to 1 to. 

P. 468. 1 . 14. (X. 18, II.) Instead of ucwt and (A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4) B i 

has and which seems more appropriate, because trw is 

generally used in the sense of deceiving, overreaching, instead of simply 
reaching. In the Taitt. Ar. Slyana explains syron by tot: m. 

CB. has -jiRTO TO ^thTwrom. 

P. 459. 1 . 1. (X. 18, 12.) w uto: II TO TO A. Ca. B 4. to CB. to to C. MiU. 

P. 469. 1. 15. (X. 18, 13.) I A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4. pr. man. ; CB. In the 
Taitt. Ar. the published text gives and the Commentator explains ^ cM 
csfro iTOT ^ csfrsl 

P. 469. 1 . 23. (X. 18, 14.) All the MSS. leave out the commentary. They write 
in'll II mfNbr ^ 1 A. Ca. C. MiU, CB. B 4 adds in the margin, ^ TTftnft to 11 

P. 470. 1 . 23. (X. 19, 1.) TOUTT I wnirr 1 ift^T?TT° ii ^ror i ’Tr<V^ 4 ° A. ^ror 

TOiTfir I Ca. btot i wtoih i C. MiU. toit^w B 4. 

TOTTH TOTT? IT TOTTTOTf^® B I. TOTTiT TOTTfTOUTTTOTf^" CB. 

P. 471. 1 . 19. (X. 19, 3.) 11 A. Ca. Trof^JurNi C. MiU. toh- 

frpnfiuT B 4. B i. CB. 

P. 472. 1 . 8. (X. 19, 4.) The commentary to tost TcTOinj is left out in aU 
the MSS. 

P. 472. 1 . 26. (X. 19, 5.) Read 

P. 473. 1 . 1. (X. 19, 6 .) Read 

P. 474. 1 . 6 . (X. 20.) Read mipro. 

P. 478. 1 . 9. (X. 20, 10.) II Twft? A. imfrET Ca. 

TT% C. MUl. B 4. f^f^^imf^Bi. f^fq^imfeCB. 
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P. 47S. 1. 1;. (X. 31.) Read 

P. 483. 1. 10. (X. 33, 3.) ^ I u 'at *t%tn wire: 1 A. Ca. CB. 

awra: C. Mill, B 4. ■at a^t^ 'at wtm: B i. 

P. 485. 1. 17. (X. 33, 8.) At the end of this Terse there is great confusion in all 
the MSS. A. has aatjiffiiftRrt: 1 TTijift % I fianri running on 

from verse 8 to verse 9. The same has happened in Ca. and B 4. C. Will fortu- 
nately supplies part of the lacuna. It reads : 1 ^>jin 

^Tfisri igfr ^ ^ itrr ^ fitfij 11 B i, on the contrary, breaks 

off after and continues ^ k ^ i^ftt 1. CB. gives the text as 

I had restored it, only reading ff fit for f^. 

P. 486. 1. 9. (X. 33, 10.) Read 

P. 487. 1. 7. (X. 33, 13.) Slyana seems to have read fvt^- This is the reading 
of A. Ca. B 1. 4. C. Mili In CB. ^ is inserted before 'fvps. 

P. 487. 1. 17. (X. 33, 13.) ?ifit n ^ A. Ca. ^ 

C. Mm. 5HfK B i. ^ corr. sec. man. ; 

^tfk I suppose it means, the final d of td and satyd must be 

taken for the nom. plur. fern., because otherwise {mti, as it is) there would be no 
predicate to the proposition, i.e. td and satyd would refer to nothing. 

P. 487. 1. 30. (X. 33, 13,) Read 

P. 493. 1. 4. (X. 33, 7.) From to all is left out in A. Ca. B 4. In 
C. Mm there is a longer lacuna from ^ etc. to the second verse of the 
next hymn. The text is preserved in B i and CB. ; B i reading instead of 
and leaving out jifsi irfir. Ibid. 1. 6 . read 5jTHl*r:. 

P. 499. 1. II. (X. 35, 9.) 11 Hfrfrsafir gftfhaf: A. B 4. CB. 

♦Jl'itl'wQ: Ca. C. Mm. B i. 

P. 503. 1. 4. (X. 35, 7.) S4yana seems to have read for 

P- 505' 22. (X. 37, 4.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. sec. man. ^vtcspn^- 

B I. CB. 

P. 505. 1. 3. (X. 37, 4.) g I C. Mill, B 4. sec. man. g^f^i A. Ca. B 4. CB. 

gt^f^mB I. 

P.506. 1.8. (X. 37,5.) A. Ca. ^3'^wl^C.Mm. ||3[n|gBi. 

I ^ B 4. sec. man. I OB. 

P. 506. 1. 13. (X. 37, 5.) grot® A. Ca. C. Mm, B i. 4. CB. grot:? 

P. 507. 1. 14. (X. 37, 7.) Read 

P . 507. 1. 33. (X. 37 , 7.) »TggT«f II ggg: lacuna ggw. A. Ca. C. Mm, B 4; deest 
in B I. gggnr w g?T gfgt gstw i CB. 

P.508. 1. 9. (X. 37, 9.) The commentary is left out in aU the MSS. In B 4 
there is a note gfinftsw ^prl:. 

P. 509. 1. 7. (X. 37, ir.) fsfr ^ B I. 'sfit ^ A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. ^ijrafr ^ CB. 
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P. 509. 1. 15. (X. 37, II.) 1 B I. CB. gnfttg A. Ca 0. Mill, B 4. 

P. 510. 1. 10. (X. 37, 13.) From to all is left out in A. Ca, 

C. MiU. B I. CB. and B 4. (in marg.) give ftrnft instead of 1. 

B 4. sec. man. B i. CB. Cf. Xir. XR 39. 

P. 513. 1. 7. (X 37, i5.) I CB. A. Ca B I. 4; deest in C. Mill. 

It would be better to read ir^ ftmi#. 

P. 513. 1. 15. (X. 37, 17.) Read instead of Tra^iit. 

P. 513. 1. 16. (X. 37, 17.) A. Ca have ^■strar, B 4. B i. CB. ^win; 

deest in C. Mill. 

P. 513. 1. 18. (X 37, 17.) After i[fT some other explanation was probably left 
out, which makes the following sentence unintelligible. 

P. 513. 1. 19. (X 37, 19.) ^ gnnfir A. Ca. CB. B i. 4. C. Mill. 

P. 514. 1. 4. (X 37, 30.) 1 MSS. ; ^ftftnu? 

P. 514. 1. 6. (X 37, 30.) jR^nwnwrir ti A. Ca B 1.4. im i C. MiU. 

’?5[n!;*n ipj CB. 

P. 518. 1. 9. (X. 38, 4.) Read wrth^^for 

P.518.1. 10. (X 38,4.) 4. A. Ca. C. Mill. i. CB. 

P. 519. 1. 19. (X. 38, 7.) 3jriw# A. Ca. C. MiU, CB. B 4. uiu? B i. 

P. 530. 1. 15.. (X. 28, 9.) 5° u 5° A. Ca. 5° C. MUl. to- 

B I. B 4. sec. man. CB. The passage is corrupt, and I can 

suggest no emendation. Prof. Aufrecht suggests 

P. 531. 1. 7- (X. 38, 10.) t5tT53iT A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. CB. B i. 

P. 531. 1. 13. (X. 38, II.) In this verse the Pada MSS. (P. i. P. 3) read ifbin, 
probably in order to avoid the hiatus. In the commentary A. Ca. B4 have 
jfrm:, B I. CB. ifivT; deest in C. MUI. 

P. 533. 1. 17. (X. 39, 1.) See Nir. VI. 38. The commentary begins with ^ guft 
in A. Ca. B 4. CB. There is a lacuna in B i; in C. MUl there is a long 
omission from X. 38, ii to X. 39, 7. The commentary here, and X. 30, ii, is the 
same as that given by Durga. Durga's MS. (E. I. H. 357) leaves out ; leaves 
out from to has 'ffbwxift for FtJnnrr:; jt# ffra^for has fa 

for ; T]r?iifir for Tf^xrfgg ; has g: ftrfbfii ; has ; leaves out gr before 

■zsmmmr; has has ?rg^TirftRv.Tj5f g t. At the end Durga continues his argu- 
ment: gpj ^ i IT ?t 1 

•gnruTO w fwfl t fiT 1 ^ 1 1 it ^firenftt ’jgnjjrw K ■sRfgt^^sfe i 

mg 1 Jfrfftrg^ gg murem 1. 

P. 534. 1. 3. (X. 39, 3.) I fwt » fwt A. Ca. B 4; deest in C. MUl. B i. CB. 

P. 534. 1. 6. (X. 39, 3.) AU MSS. have iwt, not t^. 

P. 536. 1. 1. (X. 39, 6.) A. Ca. B i. 4. CB. ; deest in C. MiU. 
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P. 526. 1 . 5. (X. 29, 6.) rawin' ifi: 11 ^Rurf^tw*. A. Ca. B 4. ^freR^int B i. 3 iot^:CB. 

P. 530. 1. 16. (X. 30, 7.) -ar n rnfir. A. Ca. B 4. C. Mill, aifir: C B. ; 

deest in B I. 

P. 53a. 1 . 31. (X. 30, II.) u ^ A. Ca. B 4. 

C. ]^Iill ; deest in B i. In CB. rw^laniti -aiiT 1. The commentary 

is taken nearly literally from Durga’s commentary. 

P. 535. 1 . 3. (X. 31, 3.) Read ^tnonaara. 

P. 535. 1 . 16. (X. 31, 4.) After anhn CB. alone has 

P. 538. 1 . 9. (X. 31, 8.) grfmp ai a am#! farfma a i arfa 3 11 ^ 1 

^ g A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4. ^nrr:^ ar arm ^irarafa pi 1 B i. ?aT ^ 5im a 
p aar CB. 

P. 540. 1. 5. (X. 33, 1.) The devat& is Indrah. 

P. 541. 1 . 1. (X. 33, 2.) 11 tst: ^ A. Ca. C. Mill. Ti^rfRrara 

ananx: B I. xa: ^ ^raK: CB. xat tURTsta arranx; B 4. It looks like a marginal 

gloss inserted in the text. The intention was most likely to take xatn for xnai fa . 

P. 543. 1 . 1. (X. 33, 4.) gtara' A. Ca. B i. 4. CB. 

P. 543. 1 . 3. (X. 33, 4.) Ttmama 1 A. Ca. C. MUl, B i. 4. CB. Tuiraxtrua? 

P. 543. 1 . 4. (X. 33, 4.) an ^lawirssiwiftsw a itx x iR T ^ 11 aa: armai Tranfiaara a i i x xi a Ta A. Ca. 
C. Min, B 4. aa: artirai ar r a^aii B i. aa: 'smaf aartgrraiira aixaiaii CB. 

P. 543. 1 . 9. (X. 33, 4.) atxa instead of g'Na 1. 

P. 543. 1 . 17. (X. 33, 7.) The explanation of araiz is found in C. Mi l l only. 

P. 544. 1 . 18. (X. 33, 9.) After I a!c5^ A. Ca. C. Mill have CB. a ' s^ i i a, It 

is struck out in B 4, but not in B i. 

P. 544. 1 . 37. (X. 33, 9.) faiara aaara: f F^twr: 1 prat ajaaaag 11 fasara: f paan: prar. 
a|aaa ag A. Ca. C. MiU, B 4 ; deest in B i. faiaia atara: f ^ataarr piai a|aaa 1 aa. 

P. 546. 1 . 13. (X. 33, 3.) antiwlfa 11 antaarfa A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4. antwiTfa B i. 
a raiaj ta l CB. Cf. S^yana to 1 . 105, 8. 

P. 547. 1 . 19. (X. 33, 5.) afkaarfp xa ii afireaifp a xa a A. Ca. xa a C. Mill, 

afireaifp xa a B 4. afaaafp xa B i. afiTsarfp xa CB. Prof. Aufrecht suggests 
the certain emendation jtfrarfp. 

P. 549. 1 . 7. (X. 34, 1.) The name of the second supposed poet is Maujavan 
Aksha, (MS. E. I. H. 133 writes Alojav^n, by mistake.) The commentator of the 
Anukramanl explains Maujavin as Mujavatputra, and he is quite aware of the 
irregularity in the formation of the patronymic, for he says that, although the 
patronymic suffix has been omitted, the Vriddhi of the first syllable has been 
preserved. Hence Maujavat, instead of Maujavata. Roth in his Dictionary 
gives the name as Maujavata, but this is wrong, for Shadgurusishya quotes 
Sauvishtakrit as a parallel case, clearly showing that the name he wished to 
explain was Maujavat, nom. sing. Maujavan. The name, no doubt, is irregular 
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even thus, yet we have no right to change it. S 4 yana explains the name by 
ga': (A. Ca. C. Mill, CB.), or gaair: p': (B i. 4), the % being given as short. 

P. 549. 1 . 8. (X. 34, 1.) ^ I. Here aU the MSS. are at fault, and 

possibly S&yana himself or whosoever wrote the passage. I shah, first give 
the various readings : 

A. ^ l ai at ^ ^ ^ i an'giaWTlaBT 1 

Ca. ^STfil ^ awft a wiffl I ^dW*ri<rll \ 

B4. 1 ^ i ^aiiTi 

C.MiU awfi 

Bi. ’^ar ^ Tai^^sftfiraaawTTaTit wft ^ ffq 1 gnT; ar^aifti 

Ba. ^aT^aia^'T^’^^iraTjr airtt a^^ aff? an;^: uT^aiti 

CB. aar aaKii ar a arer^a.* amfi aai^^ a wfit aitaal: ar ^irri 

A. ija iH mrr: favtfauvfii: faiiTali aara 1 arren aftr 1 

Ca. a# aa mn: favrfiruala: fasar ana fii^ 1 airar afa i%a: 1 

B 4. at aa mn: taarfiraafa: laatt arra fii^ 1 airen afa (i|aa: 1 

C. Mill at ta awn fipTwtwftr; fawtt wa fwtw 1 awar aft w^aan i 
B I. at ta awn f^srfiiwaft: ftwtt ara t^ t awafi aft w^iwan 1 

B 2. wa ta ttwt: %wwTfirwaf»T: fawtf ara w^ 1 aw# aft w^mr: 1 

CB. at ta nwn fasTftawfvn ftatt ara fa^ 1 awwn aft wfwwt: 1 

Now it is clear that the seventh verse does not praise agriculture ; nor would 
it be slauti in the singular, if two verses were intended. Nevertheless we 
have tayoh, a dual, as if two verses were intended. Shadgurusishya in his 
commentary to the Anukramani says : #fw awm n a i a awtf f ft 

#fw ftiwt argaiftr fawifiiwwftrewa: faiia iN ftaw 1. This is clearly metrical, and 
evidently taken from the Brihaddevat 4 , where the following verses occur : swat 
wfw ^ aa^rpjfw^w 1 a ^ia nat^ # wwJarar a aw# ii fft #fw fawaargsitTafw 
(read wf) 1 a#^ ^ ft#w 1. If we look at this, we see what has happened. 
S^yana has taken the BrihaddevatS,, quoted it, and inserted after each paragraph 
some words of explanation. In doing this he seems to have drawn aw# and 
together, without altering the verb stmti, but putting, when he speaks for 
himself, the dual tayoh, as referring to the seventh and thirteenth verses. What 
he ought to have said was this : WT^fpw#fw ww^arar 'w aw# i ^w^wnalwwn: 1 

^fw a^fw I ^' w ar a iT at ^wwt i . This is, no doubt, a greater alteration of the text of 
Slyana than would be permissible according to the critical principles followed in 
this edition. But both grammar and sense required this deviation, and the 
various readings as given above will enable every reader to form his own opinion. 

P. 549. 1 . 18. (X. 34, 1.) The MSS. of S^yana write fw#trwi and fwalwat instead of 
fwa'#?, and instead of 
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P. 551. 1 . 13. (X. 34, 5.) t B I. OB. ’SHCitT A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. One expects 
but as the next sentence seems to depend on this Trord, it can only be 
in the sense of attentive. 

P. 552. 1 . 8. {X. 34, 7.) and fi nrif^ ^i r: as nom. plur. in A. Ca. 0 . Mill, B i 

(doubtful); but and uunf^iT: in CB., and sec. man. also in B4, where 

originally both words were in the nom. plur. But for the uncertainty of the 
MSS. the gen. sing, would be best in both words. The commentary shows 
w'hy S4yana might have taken the seventh verse as a 

P. 353. 1 . 9. (X. 34, 7.) II jraH«R A. Ca. arotw- 

UiwC.Mill. B I. ’st B 4. g^TO^uwn%CB. 

P. 553. 1 . 9. (X. 34, 9.) A. Ca. B 4. CB. B i. 'w CB. 

P. 554. 1 . 34. (X. 34, 13.) j?fir f ^ A. Ca. B 1. 4. CB. ; deest in C. Mill. Prof. Aufrecht 
suggests tiS I. 

P. 559. 1 . 3. (X. 35, 9.) fire A. Ca. C. MiQ, B i. 4. CB. 

P. 361. 1. 17. (X. 36, 1.) uf ’sni ^ uu ?re 4 A. Ca. ^ ut ’q 21?^ C. Mill, is: 
;b2t ure^ B 4. stul’^Bi. s:uf=?CB. 

P. 566. 1. 34. (X. 37, 1.) The Viniyoga of X. 40, 10, is added here in A. Ca. C. MiU, 
CB. B 4. In B I it is inserted in the margin. 

P. 571. 1 . 19. (X. 38, 1.) nis4i i }ii<:^i4U^ T II iii3=il:(ir<!efiJW«i A. B 4. Ca. 

HT^ 0 . Mill. CB. ; deest in B i. rtre^^n^ifrevnfT? 

P. 573. 1 . 18. (X. 38, 5.) The quotation from the S 4 tyS,yanaka could not be 
verified, as in spite of repeated efforts, I have not succeeded in finding any 
copy of that work in India. S&yana’s quotation, however, from the ^4ty^yanaka 
agi’ees very much with the passage in the Tdndya-Brahmana IX. 3 ; in fact, it 
does so to a greater degree than the extract given by S§.yana as from the 
Ch^ndoga-Br^hmana. I take this opportunity of mentioning a correction in 
another extract from the S^ty^yanaka, p. 106. 1 . 3, where Prof. Aufrecht has 
shown that should be ar^tri^. Ibid. 1 . 4. read ufirsj^. 

P. 373. 1 . 10. (X 39, 3.) SAyana seems to have read for A. Ca. CB, 
B 4 read C. Mill ^a^a, B i. fas. 

P. 575. 1 . 17. (X 39, 4.) faprfi B I. A. Ca. C. MiU, CB. B 4. 

P.375. 1 . 13. (X 39,6.) A. Ca. C. MiU, B i. 4. CB. S 4 yana has 

evidently used ’du^n as a mascuUne. According to nr^ufaa^ sa fr (Am. Kosha III. 
5 , 3, 34) it would be impossible ; according to «re (Siddh. Kaum. ed. TMndtha, 
%ml. II. p. 633) it might be defended. 

P. 575. 1. 33. (X. 39, 7.) A. Ca. C. MUl, B 4. pr. B i. B 4. sec. man. CB. 

P- 577- 1 - 9- (X. 39, 8.) The commentary to the first Une is left out in A. Ca. 
C. MUl, B 4. It is given in B i. CB. Ibid. L 10. read 

P. 579. 1 . 3. (X 39, II.) TOTonf i CB. C. MUl. A. Ca. B 4. tgrsi B i. 
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P. 579. 1 . 30. (X. 39, 13.) I B I. CB. C. Mill, A. Ca. B 4. 

P. 581. 1 34. (X. 40, 3.) TOi'f ^Rtm I inn n TOrfl^RnmniT A. Ca. ^<#1- 

iTtirar C. Mill. ^rlwratinn B i. 4. ^riimn CB. 

P. 583. 1 . 1. (X 40, 3.) u:HfHn.ir44 OB. B I. A, Ca. C. Mill. 

B 4, but B 4. sec. man. 

P. 583. 1 . 10. (X. 40, 4.) pf A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. CB. f? pT«rt? 

P. 590. 1 . 1. (X. 43, 5.) 11 B I. CB. B 4. sec. man. A. Ca. 

C.MiU, B4. 

P. 591. 1 . II. (X. 43, 9.) Read 1. 

P. 591. 1 . 33. (X. 43, 10.) imn I. S 4 yana leaves it free to read nw or jpoti:. 
Pada I. 3. read inwr: ; Aufrecbt leaves it open. 

P. 593. 1 . 13. (X. 43, II.) A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. CB. 

P. 593. 1 . 1. (X. 43, 1.) vrfftiTs^ A. Ca. C. Mill, B 4. t CB. 

t B I. Ibid. 1 . 13. read 

P. 394. 1 . 16. (X. 43, 5.) CB. C. Mill. ijrigHT A. Ca. B 4. ncww t B i. 

P. 594. 1 . 31. (X. 43, 5.) II 5^ bj A. Ca. C. Mill, B i. 4. CB, 

P. 595. 1. 6 . (X. 43, 6.) Read 1. 

P. 599. 1 . 1. (X. 44, 3.) Read Jif^ref. In changing the usual spelling of the MSS. 
^ Tt°, the necessary insertion of the I am sorry to say, has not always been 
attended to. Ibid. 1 . 3. read ^^nftr. 

P. 399, 1 . 13. (X. 44, 6.) The extract from Y&ska differs, as it does frequently, 
from the text of the printed edition and the MSS. of Y^ska. 

P. 600. 1 . 3. (X. 44, 7.) -gTit I. An the MSS. read ^ 

P. 600. 1 . 17. {X. 44, 8.) ^ ^ II ^ 

tflHT ?ifij A. Ca. ^ deest, C. Mill.) B 4 had the 

same as A., but sec. manu it inserts and *1^ for B. has ^ 

'pfh^ ^ ^rfti trit^ wfir. CB. reads fait: ifttStT 

P. 601. 11 . 13 and 16. (X. 43, 1.) The name of the Rishi of this hymn, and of 
hymn IX. 68, is called by the author of the Sarvtoukramani Vatsapris, not 
Vatsapris. The MS. (S. 3) in IX. 68 has igfiwT®, in X. 43. xtsftt v rr^. Shadguru- 
^shya in IX. 68 has ^wftt: twice, in X. 45. thrice. SS,yana in IX. 68 has the 
genitive and nom. TOftr:, supported by all the MSS., and likewise in X. 43 

the gen. and the nom. TOfir, without any various reading. In later works 

the name became see Boehtlingk and Roth, Diet. s.v. 

P. 603. 1 . 4. (X. 43, 1.) ^u'^irii II gnah A. Ca. C. Mill, CB. 

^ B 4. sec. man. B i. 

P. 603. 1 . 33. (X 43, 9.) Read pm 1. 

P. 607. 1. 3. (X. 43, 13.) The commentary to the first line is left out in all MSS. 
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After repeated researches Dr. Rost, the Librarian of the India Office, has just 
succeeded in finding the missing volumes of MS. B i. I am therefore able to 
supply the foUoAnng various readings for pages 1-85 : 

P. 4. 1. 19, B I reads ; P. ii. 1 . 16, ; P. 13. 1 . 5, quotation omitted 

as in B 4; P. 20. 1 . 16, sfinfu in B i. 4 ; P. 31. 1 . 4, like B4; P. 32. 1 . 17, like B 4; 
P. 32. 1 . 34, like B 4, except P. 34- 1 - 19, like B 4 ; P. 35. 1 . ii, like B 4; 

P. 37. 1 . 7, like B 4; P. 37. 1 . 8, like B 4; P. 38.^1. 19, like B 4, except jht 
P. 38. 1 , 26, Mke B 4; P. 39. 1 . 5, like B 4; P. 39. 1 . 23, like B4, except 
P. 40. 1 . 4, like B 4 ; P. 40. 1 . 6 , like B 4 ; P. 42. 1 . 14, like B 4, except the marginal 
gloss; P. 43. 1 . 4, like B 4 ; P. 43. 1 . 22, like B 4; P. 44. 1 . 17, like B 4; P. 45. 1 . 1, 
like B 4, except which was the original reading of B 4 also ; ^^0 (B 4 
has and twice (once struck out in B 4) ; P. 45. 1 . 14, like B 4; P. 48. 

]. 17, like B 4, except ; P. 48. 1 . 33, like B 4, except ; P. 49. 1 . 5, like B 4, 
except wuflfi T ; P. 49. 1 . 33, like B 4; P. 50, 1 . 4, like B 4, except which may 
have been the original reading of B 4 also; P. 50. 1 . 17, like B 4; P. 51. 1 . 33, like 
B 4, except wm; ; P. 51. 1 . 24, like B 4; P. 52. 1 . 4, like B 4 ; P. 32. 1 . 5, like B 4 ; 
P. 52. 1 . 10, like B 4; P.53. 1 . II, like B 4; P.53. l.i,likeB4; P. 54. 1 . ii, like B4; 
P. 54. 1 . 15, like B 4; P.54. 1 . 21, like B 4; P. 55. 1 . 19, like B 4; P. 56. 1 . 7, ; 
P. 57. 1 . 20, like B 4 ; P. 58. 1 . 1, like B 4 ; P. 58. 1 . 2, like B 4 ; P. 59. 1 . 13, like B 4 ; 
P.59. l.i9,likeB4; P.61. 1 . 19, like B4; P. 62. 1 . 1, like B4; P.63. 1 . 13, like B 4; 
P. 63. 1 . 9, like B 4 ; P. 64. 1 . 8, like B 4 ; P. 64. 1 . 33, like B 4 ; P. 67. 1 . 9, like B 4 ; 
P. 67. 1 . 10, like B 4; P. 67. 1 . 12, like B 4; P. 67. 1 . 19, 1 . 20, like B 4, except {mi) ; 
P. 68. 1 . 3, 1 . 4, like B 4 ; P. 69. 1 . 4, 1 . 32, like B 4 ; P. 70. L i, 1 . 8, like B 4 ; P. 71. 
l.i8,likeB4; P. 73. 1 . 18, like B 4 ; P. 73. 1 . 5, like B 4; P. 74. L 15, 1 . 21, like B4; 
B. 75- i 15; k 17, like B4; P. 77. 1 . 10, like B 4 ; P. 80. 1 . ii, like B4; P. 80. 1 . 12, 
B I explains by and the of B 4 was clearly meant for the 

same ; P. 80. 1 . 1 3, 1 . 14, like B 4 ; P. 80. 1 . 19, iilm B 4, except ; P- 80. 1 . 19, 

like B 4 ; P. 81. 1 . 15 (IX. 41, 5), like B 4 ; P. 83. 1 . 21, like B 4 ; P. 84. 1 . 18, like B 4 ; 
P. 84. 1 . 20, like B 4. 




